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THE EASTERN SCHISM AND THE DIVISION 
OF EUROPE 


JOSEPH LEDIT, S.J. 
La Maison Bellarmin, Montréal 


ow that Europe has been cut in two, and its two fragments have 

become minor parts of the large systems that fill the world, Eur- 

asia on one side, and the Atlantic community on the other, it becomes 

the object of increasing study. The most thought-provoking book that 

we have read recently on the subject is Oskar Halecki’s The Limits 

and Divisions of European History, which sums up what the learned 
Fordham professor has written on the subject since 1923. 

He emphasizes, perhaps more strongly than anyone else, how Chris- 
tianity entered into the very being of Europe: ‘“Throughout the whole 
course of European history in its proper sense, Europe was practically 
identical with Christendom.”” Christianity, of course, is destined for 
all nations, but the two traditions, the Greco-Roman and the Christian, 
united to form ‘‘a specifically European mind.’ Christianity was the 
chief source of that “European solidarity,’ which was not strong 
enough to overcome the divisions that finally brought about Europe’s 
downfall, but which gave Europe “real greatness.’ The following para- 
graph sums up Halecki’s views on the subject: 


Christianity was so typical of, and so intimately associated with, European 
civilization, that in the earlier part of the European Ages, the so-called Middle 
Ages, Church and culture had been inseparable. In the thirteenth century—which 
from this point of view can be considered the greatest of all,—the philosophia 
perennis seemed to have established a lasting harmony, not only between faith 
and reason, but also between the two fundamental constituents of the European 
minds, the Christian and humanist traditions. But one of the successive revivals 
of the latter, the one to which the name of Renaissance has remained specifically 
attached, opposed these two elements to each other. The attempts to create a 
culture which would be European without being Christian were initiated by the 
neo-pagan wing of the humanists and resumed under the slogan of “Enlighten- 
ment.” And their apparent triumph in the secularization of nineteenth century 
culture is now recognized as the main cause of the present crisis of European 
civilization.® 

1 Oskar Halecki, The Limits and Divisions of European History (New York: Sheed and 
Ward, 1950). 

2 Ibid. p.47. *Loc.cit. ‘Ibid., p.49. — * Ibid., p. 51. 
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The lasting harmony between Church and state, faith and reason, 
the Christian and the humanist traditions, was not, therefore, the 
effect of ironclad compulsion, for no cultured society lives and grows 
forever on violence. It could only have been the cohesion of a living 
and growing social organism. In spite of the abuses that eventually 
brought about its collapse, this harmony was the fundamental charac- 
teristic of the Middle Ages. In like manner, the disunity introduced by 
what Halecki calls the neo-pagan wing of the humanists, and erected 
into a system by the Enlightenment, brought about the disintegration 
and decay of European society that we witness today, in spite of the 
constructive emphasis which was necessarily laid on freedom and 
tolerance, after the shattering blow dealt to Christian unity in the 
sixteenth century. An obvious deduction from Halecki’s premises is 
that the evolution from the Renaissance to the Enlightenment, passing 
through the Protestant Reformation and culminating with the end of 
the European Age, did not mark progress but an advance towards 
catastrophe and death. This is the terrible lesson taught by the his- 
torical vicissitudes of the European Age. 

Yet it is more important to observe that Halecki’s analysis, in this 
particular respect, does not apply to Christian Europe as a whole, but 
to the Europe which sought its spiritual inspiration in Rome. This was 
called by some ‘Western Europe,” leaving the name ‘‘Eastern Europe” 
to that part of the European continent which adopted Christianity in 
the Eastern rite, although Halecki uses the distinction of East and 
West in a different context. The upheaval of the Renaissance reached 
the non-Latin Christians indirectly. In fact, the beginning of Russia’s 
growth on the Eastern marches of Europe coincides with the beginning 
of the end of the European Age. We observe the slow progress of that 
growth through the reigns of Ivan the Terrible, Alexis Michaelovich, 
Peter the Great, and Catherine II, through the nineteenth century and 
our own epoch. Eurasia, as well as the Atlantic community, rose from 
a spiritually shattered Europe. 

The division between Eurasia and the Atlantic community runs 
through the middle of Europe and of the world; it is now called the 
Iron Curtain. It is important to realize the nature of this division. How 
far back does it go in European history? Is it a consequence of age-long 
developments, or the result of contemporary accident, or both? Many 
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factors entered into its development, but the old religious controversy 
between East and West was perhaps the most important of all. This 
latter has strongly impressed scholars like Bidlo, Toynbee, and de Rey- 
nold who observe a basic dualism in European history from the very 
beginning of the European Age. Eastern Europe, according to them, 
is that which the Greek Orthodox Church controlled. Western Europe 
—for them the true Europe—is the rest. Halecki, though giving great 
importance to religious factors, rejects this interpretation, which threat- 
ens the very idea of European unity and risks the exclusion of the 
Western Slavs from Western Europe. Bidlo, for example, stressed the 
unity of Slavic history almost as strongly as he insisted on European 
dualism. 

Apart from this disagreement, there are other reasons which en- 
courage us to take up anew the question of the religious division of 
Europe. Beginning with E. Amann’s article on Pope John VIII in the 
Dictionnaire de théologie catholique,® in 1924, many studies of the Pa- 
triarch Photius and his schism have appeared. Dvornik’s The Photian 
Schism: History and Legend’ is the most recent and by far the most 
extensive study on the question (though we do not think that it says 
the last word). The codification of the Oriental Church law by a Vati- 
can commission has prompted many studies on the differences between 
East and West. The recent edition by the Oriental Congregation of the 
Slavic liturgical books with its much-discussed additions to the Eastern 
Catholic calendar, the liturgical reform of the Byzantine-Slavonic— 
Ukrainian rite, the new interest in Church unity, the many papers 
recently written by churchmen and political writers on the interrela- 
tionship of Church and state, all these factors invite us to look once 
more into the religious division that tore asunder the unity of Europe 
in the ninth and the eleventh centuries. 


The division between East and West began to appear as soon as the 
Church, emerging from the underground after the Edict of Milan (313), 
appeared in public. The heresies came into the open and the civil power 
was invited by one of the conflicting parties (generally the heterodox; 

6 E. Amann, “Jean VIII,” DTC, VIII, 601-13. 


7 Francis Dvornik, The Photian Schism: History and Legend (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1948). 
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the Roman popes were more reserved towards civil authority) to take 
part in the quarrels. When one compares the Roman synods, convoked 
and presided over by the popes, with the Eastern councils, brought 
together by the emperors with the agreement of the popes and directed 
at least partially by the secular representatives of the civil power, one 
is struck by the startling differences between the two. Those who fol- 
low the Roman leadership settle dogmatically their doctrinal quarrels: 
Roma locuta est, causa finita est. It is not quite so in the East, where the 
principal preoccupation is not so much the search for truth and its 
definition as the re-establishment of religious peace through orderly dis- 
cussion and agreement, the order being ensured by the secular presi- 
dents. This is why the Council of Nicea (325), convoked by Con- 
stantine to pacify the Church torn asunder by the Arian quarrel, 
settled things only dogmatically. In spite of the definition of homo- 
ousios, the strife between Arians and orthodox nearly filled the cen- 
tury, the Arians being generally more ingenious in presenting their 
case to civil authority than their orthodox colleagues. 

This trend developed yet more during the following century, on the 
occasion of the great Christological heresies. The Councils of Ephesus 
and Chalcedon met for different purposes according to pope and em- 
peror. In the papal view, they were to confirm the dogmatic decisions 
established in previous Roman synods; in the emperor’s they were to 
re-establish concord through discussion and vote. Today, Catholics, 
Orthodox, and Protestant fundamentalists are still faithful to the dog- 
matic decisions of Chalcedon and Ephesus, but the ecclesiastical quar- 
rels only rose to a much higher pitch during the years following the 
Councils. In fact, the empire rocked under the blows of controversy, 
and the emperors could not resist the temptation of seeking to re- 
establish peace through their own personal decrees, through the perma- 
nent synod established at Constantinople of which the patriarch was 
the president, or through the convocation of new councils. Synodal 
government meant imperial government. When, some twelve centuries 
later, Peter the Great suppressed the Moscow patriarchate in order to 
establish synodal rule over the Russian church, it was claimed by some 
that he did so in accordance with the Protestant pattern proposed to 
him by his adviser, Theophan Procopovié. It might have been truer 
to observe that Peter gave a modern twist to the synodal conception as 
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it had developed in the old Eastern empire in opposition to the Roman 
principle. He said in his Réglement ecclésiastique that it was easier for 
the tsar to avoid church sedition if he dealt with a synod rather than 
with a patriarch. Byzantium had discovered that long before, but here 
we have recognition from a very authoritarian emperor that the syn- 
odal principle does not make for freedom as it should, but for sub- 
servience to temporal power. 

It is amazing, then, that the new discoverers of the sobornost’, or 
synodal principle, should split hairs and make new definitions in a 
fantastic attempt to prove the opposite. Stalin has returned to the 
ancient principle of patriarchal and synodal government, both of them 
being, of course, properly subordinated to civil power. It could even 
be claimed that he is ready to use his power more discreetly than many 
a Byzantine emperor. In fact, there is truth in the contention that the 
Moscovite church of the present day is more canonical in its observance 
of Eastern tradition than the Russian churches of the emigration which 
are attached to nothing. If it is argued that the Bolshevik government 
is godless and anti-Christian, it may be also said that in the days of 
Basiliscus, Zeno, even Justinian at times, and certainly Leo the Isau- 
rian and Copronymus, the patriarchs had to show far greater supple- 
ness in adapting their orthodoxy to the changeable whims of temporal 
power than they do today, for Stalin does not seem to bother about 
rites and dogma, provided obedience is complete. 

It was unavoidable, under the circumstances described, that conflict 
should arise between East and West, between religious opportunism 
and dogmatic intransigence. The paradox is that religious opportunism 
gradually led the way to political control of consciences, whereas dog- 
matic intransigence meant the liberation of religion from state domina- 
tion. Not so long after Chalcedon, a first schism opposed Rome to 
Constantinople for thirty-five years, during which the emperors tried 
to retain the loyalty of their Syrian and Egyptian subjects, strongly 
affected by Monophysitism, by means of religious compromises that 
satisfied no one. The breach was scarcely healed when it broke open 
once more under Justinian, and religious unity was maintained only 
by the unconditional surrender of Pope Vigilius who thereby seriously 
compromised the authority of the Roman see. At the beginning of the 
following century, the political efforts to re-establish union with the 
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Monophysites brought about the new heresy of Monothelism, which 
caused untold confusion for twenty-eight years (610-38) before it 
brought about a new schism between Rome and Constantinople (638- 
81). By then, the religious unity of the two great sees of Christendom 
had, on the imperial side, become largely a matter of political ex- 
pediency. After a short resurgence of Monothelism (711-13), Con- 
stantinople was shaken by the crisis of iconoclasm (726-87 and 814-43). 
Between the two periods of iconoclasm, another quarrel broke out over 
the matrimonial adventures of Emperor Constantine VI. By then, dis- 
sension was rife not only between heretic and orthodox, Roman and 
Greek, but also between those whom Dvornik calls the extremists and 
the moderates, the extremists fighting for principle, and the moderates 
for compromise. It is a paradox worth pondering that Patriarch Pho- 
tius, leader of the moderates and one of the most astute ecclesiastical 
politicians of all times, should have become the standard bearer of the 
great schism, whereas Theodore the Studite, leader of the extremists 
during the period immediately preceding, should be the symbol of 
unity, for he is revered by Catholic and Orthodox alike. It is not that 
we blame Photius for having initiated the break. Before him, during 
the two hundred and thirty-three years from 610 to 843, the Byzantine 
Church spent one hundred and fifty-one (almost two-thirds) in separa- 
tion from the Roman. Political power could enforce successive varia- 
tions of orthodoxy among its subjects, but at the expense of unity with 
those beyond its political influence. 

Another factor which led to the growth of the isolating principle of 
autocephaly was the controversy over the rank of the various episcopal 
sees. From the very beginning, those of Alexandria, Antioch, and Rome 
were distinguished above the rest. The reason for such ranking was 
twofold. One was administrative, insofar as the bishop who was at the 
head of an important metropolis exercised greater influence than the 
one who ruled over a lonely city, and obtained thereby greater au- 
thority. The other reason was spiritual: Rome, Antioch, and Alexandria 
were established by the apostle Peter (Alexandria by his disciple 
Mark). The Roman claims rise from the very depths of Christian 
antiquity. Quoting as authority Scripture and a number of Church 
Fathers and Doctors from East and West, the popes claimed and, 
when the occasion arose, actually exercised supreme ecclesiastical 
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jurisdiction in all parts of the known world, judging, in final instance, 
of doctrines and of men. When Constantinople became the imperial 
city and the center of ecclesiastical intrigue at the court, it also claimed 
special hierarchical prerogatives. The motive alleged was that Con- 
stantinople was the “New Rome.” When the Council of Chalcedon 
met (451), settled the Christological controversies, and at the same 
time marked the downfall of Alexandria and Antioch, it also claimed 
for Constantinople privileges identical with those of Rome, but the 
motive was now secular. The New Rome, “honored with a senate and 
the seat of empire, and having equal privileges with the ancient queen 
city of Rome, should be extolled and magnified in ecclesiastical mat- 
ters as well.” This reasoning subordinated ecclesiastical primacy to 
political circumstance, and was, of course, never recognized by Rome. 

As the prestige of the West declined owing to the rise of the bar- 
barians, and that of the Eastern empire became more resplendent, the 
claims of Constantinople became more and more insistent. The Em- 
peror Justinian decided that ‘‘the Church of Constantinople is the head 
of all others”; at the end of the sixth century, the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople assumed the title of ““ecumenical patriarch” and exercised 
jurisdiction over Antioch and Alexandria as well. This, needless to say, 
did not smooth relations between Rome and Constantinople. Con- 
sidering his Roman colleague as little more than his equal and strongly 
impressed by the political strength of Constantinople and the de- 
cadence of the West, the patriarch of Constantinople could afford, now 
and then, to be gracious to Rome. When Pope Leo III gave an emperor’s 
crown to Charlemagne (800) who, in spite of the prestige before which 
even Haroun-al—Raschid bowed, was nevertheless considered by the 
East as a barbarian, Constantinople hardened against the West. There 
were now two empires, each with its emperor and its patriarch. To a 
secular-minded clergy, who made ecclesiastical authority depend on 
political prestige, the break became emotionally unavoidable. The first 
incident was bound to make manifest the division which had developed 
during the centuries, and was no longer bridged by a real will for spirit- 
ual unity. Constantinople was ready enough to maintain the solemn 
commemoration of the popes at the altar, but only as a friendly gesture 
towards a friend and as long as friendship lasted. Having gained in- 
dependence from his ecclesiastical superior, the patriarch stood now 
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alone before civil authority. Freedom from the pope had been acquired, 
but the Church was almost helpless before the temporal] ruler. There 
was little to restrain civil authority from binding the very souls of its 
subjects. Autocephaly may mean freedom with regard to a foreign 
spiritual authority, if one wishes to call it “foreign,” as Hobbes and 
Voltaire will later explain, but it also means the end of a spiritual au- 
thority different from the secular power. In that light, we consider as 
minor the quarrels over the Filioqgue, the addition or non-addition to 
the symbol, and so forth. Those differences had existed for quite some 
time; Constantinople had been aware of them and had raised no ob- 
jection. 

Nor do we intend to discuss the legitimacy of the grievances then 
expressed and repeated through the centuries by the apologists of both 
sides. It happens, in quarrels, that both parties may be to blame, and 
it is not difficult for the cleverer man to jockey his antagonist into an 
undefensible position. Dvornik’s recent book on Photius constitutes 
as bold an historical justification of the famed patriarch as anything 
that was ever attempted; it received considerable praise from the 
president of the Pontifical Institute of Oriental Studies. What we are 
trying to identify are the basic differences in religious outlook between 
the Eastern and Western Church, in order to analyse at a later moment 
some aspects of the present-day Russian Weltanschauung. 

When East and West separated, Photius reproached the West with 
having abandoned ancient tradition; that was the slant he gave to his 
rebuke. His principal complaint was that Catholics had changed the 
symbol by adding the Filiogue, stating that the Holy Spirit proceeded 
from the Father and the Son. He could not have considered this quarrel 
major, since it was eventually patched up, and he mounted once more 
on his throne with the blessing of Pope John VIII and died, it seems, 
in unity with Rome. But he had blazed the way for the great polemi- 
cists of the future: they were to mark the external obvious differences 
between the East and the West, and to accuse the West of having 
deserted ancient orthodoxy. This was extremely effective, especially 
with popular audiences, for it pointed to the fidelity of the East to its 
national and religious inheritance: the seven ecumenical councils; the 
ancient liturgy, clothed in beauty by the great lights of Eastern Chris- 
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tendom; the thousand little pious practises handed down from gener- 
ation to generation. All that remained after the schism. It was a patri- 
mony of unequalled beauty. Western liturgy, which had received its 
final touches during the dark period of the barbarians, did not have 
that imperial simplicity. Pointing to the differences in Western prac- 
tices, obvious to the most uncultured eye, religious polemicists could 
accuse their adversaries of horrible things. The use of unleavened bread 
for the Eucharist proved that the Romans had fallen into Judaism. 
The celibacy of the clergy, practiced in the West, could be interpreted 
as rampant concubinage—and there were occasions when the accusa- 
tion was objective enough. Shaving of the beard became a shocking 
sign of homosexuality. The presence of organs in churches could be 
considered as proof that they were used for theatrical music and dances, 
which led to orgies. The lace that decorated the priest’s alb could be 
interpreted as masquerading in woman’s garb. 

Now this type of polemics can be understood by the people, especially 
in times of national emergency when war propaganda appeals to relig- 
ious sentiment and tends to prove the satanic malice of the enemy. 
The lists of Latin errors, after Michael Cerularius who drew up the 
first of them, became interminable. The pope best known in ancient 
Russia was Piotr Gugnivy, Peter the Stammerer, who never existed 
but none the less had authorized the priests to have each seven wives 
and to play the organ in church (for some reason or other, both of 
these things went together). To obtain an idea of the lengths to which 
this anti-Latinism went, it would be useful to read the profession of 
faith of the Moscow synod of 1620, together with the forty-four male- 
dictions that the candidate for Orthodox rebaptism had to pronounce. 
The West, for that matter, could misconstrue Eastern differences just 
as unfairly, though the temptation to do so was less strong, since the 
Western emphasis on ritual and externals was not so great and the 
Western Church was not so bound up with nationalism. Among the 
nine heresies that Cardinal Humbert of the White Forest found in 
Michael Cerularius, some were fairly unprintable. But in the East, 
where religion closely followed national lines, felt strongly the influence 
of secular rule, and was attached by the infinitely numerous threads 
of home and church ritual to a hallowed past, the temptation to can- 
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onize one’s compatriots and to damn the foreigner acquired tremendous 
strength. Yet the evolution was not quite the same in the different 
Eastern countries. 

At Constantinople, unto the day when the city fell to the Turks 
(May 29, 1453), there was always a party that favored religious union 
with the West. Some were attracted by religious motives, but they were 
a small minority. Others hoped to enlist the aid of the West against 
the Turks. There were at least twenty-five attempts at reunion between 
1054 and the year of the city’s fall. The adversaries of the union, es- 
pecially after the Fourth Crusade and the sacking of Constantinople 
(1204), had the ear of the people. The final reunion, discussed and con- 
cluded at the Council of Florence (1439) under the menace of the 
Turks, was rejected by the people who preferred the Turks to the 
Latins. After the fall of Constantinople, though individual patriarchs 
signed professions of faith acceptable to Rome (generally with the pur- 
pose of obtaining financial aid from the popes), there was never a 
movement towards reunion among the Greek-speaking hierarchy. We 
shall be told by a synod of Constantinople in 1848 that, even if the 
prelates wavered, the custodian of ancient orthodoxy was the Christian 
people as a whole, which alone was infallible. This doctrine was to have, 
particularly in the Slavophile school, a startling development. 


It has been observed that Russia produced little that was com- 
pletely original. It had, instead, the gift of infusing extraordinary 
vitality into what came from abroad. This certainly happened to 
Marxism; it was also true of autocephaly. When Russia was baptized, 
in the days of Olga and Vladimir, the ties between Rome and Con- 
stantinople were loose enough, but they held; hence, ambassadors from 
papal and imperial courts were welcome in Kiev, which received its 
liturgy from Byzantium and its legislation, the Pravda Ruska, from 
the West. There was something of the freshness of spring in the way 
good things came to Kiev from every direction. Kiev was the metrop- 
olis of the world. Yaroslav the Great was born in paganism at a time 
when his father owned an impressive harem; he eventually married a 
Swedish princess, and his children married into almost every royal 
family of Europe: Vladimir married Olga of Stade, Izyaslav brought 
tc Kiev Princess Gertrude of Poland, Anastasia became Queen of 
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Hungary about 1046, Sviatoslav of Tchernigov married the daughter 
of Count Etheler of Dithmarschen, Vsevolod married a princess of 
Byzantium to become the father of the famed Vladimir Monomakh 
(who, in turn, married an English girl, Guida, daughter of Harold II), 
Elizabeth became the wife of King Harald of Norway and, after his 
death, of King Sven of Denmark, and finally, daughter Ann by her 
marriage to Henry I became Queen of France. Free winds swept over 
Kievan Russia, which was the joyful link of Christendom. It is im- 
pressive that in all genuinely native pre-Mongolian literature there is 
not a word of polemics against the Latin West; the Greek prelates 
who came over from Byzantium produced unfortunately an abundant 
supply. At the middle of the twelfth century, almost a hundred years 
before the Mongol invasion, the religious break between Russia and 
the West must be considered as consummated. At the beginning of the 
thirteenth, Pope Innocent III sent Cardinal Gregory of San Vitale as 
legate to Volhynia in a fruitless attempt to restore unity. In 1237-40, 
the Mongol invasion cut Russia off from the West. The material iron 
curtain was added to the spiritual one which had been slowly forming 
for a hundred years. 

The invasion cut Russia in two. The Ukraine and White Russia, 
which had been the primitive Kievan Russia, came under Polish in- 
fluence and thereby kept contact with the West. This is the chief reason 
why Halecki considers this “Russia” as part of Europe, while he denies 
the privilege to North Russia or Muscovy. Europe at that time was 
being re-educated. The thirteenth century saw medieval universities 
at their best. Paris, Oxford, Bologna, Salamanca, and later Cracow, 
Heidelberg, Cologne, Prague, and a great many others covered Europe, 
taught theology, philosophy, science, and law, and drilled dialectics into 
Europe’s blood. Europe learned the value of logic and reason. From 
Riga to Seville, Gothic architecture and sculpture lavished culture not 
on the chosen few but on Europe’s masses, while Dante, citizen and 
bard of Christendom, lifted poetry to heights it has not reached since. 
It is impressive to read through the Regesta Vaticana of that epoch. 
Letters from England, Ireland, France, Scandinavia, Italy, the Baltic 
countries, from the Holy Roman Empire, Poland, Hungary, Spain, 
Dalmatia, and the Latin empire of the East give proof of a universal 
spiritual harmony. 
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It is pathetic to realize that North Russia was as completely cut 
off, not only from the centre of European Christendom but from the 
intellectual crucible in which modern Europe was formed, as if it had 
been located on another planet. Even Georgia in the Caucasus or the 
Armenian kings of Cilicia were closer to Europe than Russia was. Cul- 
ture, which, when Russia was European, had risen to splendid heights 
with Nestor the Chronicler, Hilarion, Cyril of Turov, Daniel Zat- 
vornik, and the anonymous author of the Lay of Igor, vanished in the 
blackest night of oppression and collaboration with the invader. The 
intellectual production of Russia was stopped for at least two hundred 
years and then lagged behind until the nineteenth century. Instead, 
every princeling, prince, and metropolitan bishop pilgrimaged to the 
Golden Horde to obtain permission to exist. Outside of the monasteries, 
which were Russia’s great refuge during this long night, only the crafty 
and cruel flourished. Russia pardoned everything to its Moscow princes, 
who ruthlessly collaborated with the invaders, ran to the Horde to trip 
other princes in the race for hegemony, violated their oaths to win a 
Tartar favor. It was a grim story, but collaboration with the invader 
is never nice. During those two centuries Moscow learned how to bide 
its time, to dissimulate, to exploit the smallest concession to the limit, 
to be hard and relentless. The Church backed the Moscow princes 
against their Russian competitors. Everything was pardoned in the 
dazzling light of the final victory over the Tartars. To understand 
Russia’s patriotism, one must remember that liberation was bought at 
a great price but also that it wiped away the humiliations and crimes 
voluntarily accepted. While the West was engaged in intellectual pur- 
suits, Russia subordinated everything—intelligence, moral law, Chris- 
tianity itselfi—to an elementary will to live and to conquer. The Tar- 
tars were beaten, because of their divisions and because the Moscow 
prince centralized everything. Russia learned then to be monolithic 
and continued to grow in that direction long after the Tartars were 
subdued by Russia in their turn. 

On the lowest rung of the ladder, there was the infinite mass of 
serfs without an intelligence and without a will of their own. As Tchaa- 
daiev remarked: 


Everywhere else, slavery had the same origin: conquest. Not so with us. One 
day, one part of the nation discovered it had become the slave of the other part 
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by the very nature of things, by the effect of an imperious necessity of the country, 
of the inevitable march of society, without abuse on one side, without complaint 
on the other.* 


On top, the medieval grand duke (later the tsar) ruled in awful loneli- 
ness because most of his relatives had been strangled or starved in jail. 
In time, the nobles were properly subdued. They did not even own 
their land except by grace of their sovereign and when they appeared 
before him it was with formulas like: ‘““Thy slave Jackie prostrates 
himself in the dust before Thee.”” They could be whipped, beheaded, 
sent to Siberia, or tonsured and made to pronounce monastic vows at 
will. The tsar was responsible only to himself and to God, and this 
was just as it should be in Holy Russia. Ancient Muscovy had none 
of the characteristics of a rational country. It may have been still 
savage, half-Asiatic, but it was of heroic dimensions and possessed an 
almost limitless vitality. Why is it that Russians, even the most liberal 
of them, speak with such feeling of the most ruthless of their rulers? 
Belinsky, who was the pioneer of socialism in the dangerous days of 
Nicolas I, and who really loved the downtrodden, spoke of Ivan the 
Terrible with a longing that was almost tender. Vladimir Soloviev, the 
mildest and most angelic Russian who ever appeared in literature, 
brushed away the cruelty of Peter the Great to speak only of his glo- 
rious accomplishments. The glow of Holy Russia, like charity, covers 
everything, and Russian elementary recklessness cannot be shackled 
by cold intellect. There is something deeply Russian about Berdiaiev’s 
theory of thinking with one’s entire being; but it takes a Russian to 
reason it out. 

During those endless Middle Ages, when everything was black and 
hopeless, and the Tartar yoke seemed destined to last forever, when 
Russians betrayed and murdered one another and sorrowed for their 
crimes in dramatic repentance, when complicities between prince, 
bishop, and Tartars were whispered about, or silently chronicled in the 
monasteries with gory details of what Pushkin called “their sins and 
dark deeds,” and when the only escape from such apocalyptic dis- 
grace could be found in the loneliness of forests, or distant islands, or 
frozen Northern wastes, or wherever people went in search of God and 


8 Lettre au Comte de Circourt, in Works and Letters of Tchaadaiev, edited by M. Her- 
schenson, I, 273. 
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peace, Russia was bathed in unnatural light. It alone had the true 
faith and was alone entrusted with God’s mission to mankind. That 
ancient Rome had fallen into “‘Apollinarian heresy,”’ they knew from 
all they had heard about Peter the Stammerer and from the awful 
stories that went with the legend. Constantinople was crumbling too. 
Even during the Tartar period, Muscovy was already Constantinople’s 
principal source of revenue and Moscow could afford to look down on 
her; after the Council of Florence and the union with Rome, God’s 
punishment overcame the imperial city (in the Russian conception), 
and Constantinople was conquered by the Turks. The church bells 
ceased to be rung (and can a Russian conceive of a church without its 
bells?) and the crescent was raised above the Hagia Sophia. Orthodoxy 
remained in Moscow alone. Russia contained all grace, all holiness, all 
truth, which had disappeared from the rest of the world. Moscow was 
the Third Rome. This idea was not formulated during the Tartar 
period, but immediately after, yet it grew out of Russia’s loneliness 
during the period of enslavement. It was not merely a question of 
administrative autocephaly; all was bathed in a mystic glow. God and 
Holy Russia were bound together in a clear, unmistakable way. At first, 
the bearer of the divine mission was the anointed of God, the prince, 
especially after the marriage of Ivan III with the daughter of the 
Paleologues, and after Ivan IV took the title of tsar in 1547; at that 
time, there was perhaps more of emotion than doctrine, but Russia 
was thrilled. Immediately after his coronation Ivan ordered the canon- 
ization of some thirty-seven Russian saints, and Russia was glorified 
in heaven as it was on earth. 

Much later this emotion became the doctrine of Holy Russia. In its 
classical redaction, it affirmed three principles: autocracy, nationality, 
and orthodoxy, so intimately interrelated that they formed but one 
reality: Holy Russia. Autocracy meant that the people was one with 
the tsar, and the tsar one with the people. A striking text to illustrate 
this conception is in the famous lecture of Vladimir Soloviev (March 
13, 1881) wherein he laid upon Alexander III the obligation to pardon 
the murderers of his father. 


The people have no doubt about it. The tsar is not the representative of external 
law. The people see in him the bearer and the expression of its entire life, the 
personal center of its entire being. The tsar is not the employer of violent physical 
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force for the observance of external law. But if the tsar really is the expression of 
the entire popular being and, above all, of its spiritual life, then he must stand on 
the principles of the national life. 


Then he went on to say that the Russian people was Christian and 
bound by the precept: Thou shalt not kill. Therefore, the tsar had to 
pardon his enemies. Soloviev’s doctrine was not official, and it was not 
followed, but the inner nature of the bond that linked tsar with people 
was no mere tenet of the Slavophile school; in some way or other, it 
was held by all except the revolutionaries who, in turn, exalted the 
national feeling, the narodnost’, into a messianic mission for the world. 

Autocracy and nationalism were inextricably bound up with the 
mysterious thing called ‘“‘orthodoxy,’”’ which was so identical with 
Russian nationalism that Baltic Lutherans, who reached the highest 
positions in government, army, and anywhere else in officialdom, were 
never considered quite as Russians. The Poles, drafted into the army 
and sent to die for the tsar, may have been Russian citizens, but they 
were certainly not Russians. Something deep, intimate, that belonged 
to the very soul of Russia, was missing. Until 1905, if a Russian Ortho- 
dox turned Catholic, he was considered a traitor not so much to his 
religion as to his country. Tchaadaiev never left Orthodoxy, but he 
considered it sterile and admired Catholicism. This was enough to have 
him declared insane by Tsar Nicholas I. When Prince Myshkin, in 
Dostoyevsky’s The Idiot, explains that Catholicism is worse than 
atheism, he shows he believed in what Dostoyevsky called the ‘Russian 
Christ.’”’ This was not the madness of pride that we shall see in Hitler’s 
doctrine of the identity of God and nation. There was infinite meek- 
ness in Dostoyevsky’s Christ, and he imposed tremendous responsi- 
bilities on his countrymen. Yet the identification, in irresistible senti- 
ment, of national and religious emotion, of Russian patriotism and 
Russian Orthodoxy, was by then complete. 

It was no mere fear of the foreigner that kept Russians aloof from 
visitors who came to Muscovy. Herberstein, Olearius, and Paul of 
Aleppo, Catholic, Protestant, and even Orthodox visitors who left 
travelogues of ancient Muscovy, insist on the fact that their contacts 
with the local population were severely controlled. The Third Rome 
did not unfold its inner life before the irreverent foreigner; it reduced 
contamination to the minimum. It kept its treasure intact. Though 
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the foreigner may have been clever and cultured, and though his ser- 
vices may have been considered indispensable for the time being, he 
was suspected. Many Greek beggars who streamed to Muscovy during 
the seventeenth century were not even allowed in. They were handed 
something at Putivl and sent home. It was almost impossible for a 
foreigner to become a resident in Muscovy, unless he accepted Ortho- 
dox rebaptism like Lermontov’s Scotch ancestor George Learmont. A 
few Protestants were allowed to settle in Moscow’s German suburb, 
especially during the reign of Boris Godunov and thereafter, but they 
were segregated and did not mingle with the population; Catholics 
would be tolerated in Muscovy for the first time after the conquests 
of the seventeenth century when Catholic territories would be embodied 
in the empire. Though the ecclesiastical differences between Catholi- 
cism and Orthodoxy may be comparatively slight, as Halecki pointed 
out,** it remains that the religious mistrust between Moscow and the 
West, and especially between Moscow and Rome, is abysmal. Nor do 
we think that it is on account of a Roman lack of good will, for the five 
volumes of Father Pierling and the two of Adrien Boudou are a witness 
to Rome’s efforts towards rapprochement. It may be that the concept 
of orthodoxy needs clarification. 

In his famous book, Russia and the Universal Church, Vladimir 
Soloviev first qualified what he calls “true orthodoxy.” He says that 
to be orthodox is 


...to be baptized Christian, to wear on one’s breast a cross or a little ikon, to 
adore Christ, to pray to the most immaculate Virgin and the other saints repre- 
sented on ikons or relics, to keep the feast days and fasts according to traditional 
order, to venerate the sacred function of bishops and priests, to participate in the 
sacraments and divine service. This is the true orthodoxy of the Russian people 
and ours too. 


This is all, of course, accepted by Rome. He was convinced that Russia 
meant nothing else by its Orthodoxy, and affirmed with incomparable 
eloquence that it was, therefore, part of the universal Church, separated 
only by a misunderstanding that could easily be explained away. For 
8 Halecki, op. cit., p. 106. 
® Viadimir Soloviev, Russia and the Universal Church, trans. Herbert Rees (London: 
Geoffrey Bles, 1948). 
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years he attempted to explain this misunderstanding, and failed dis- 
mally. 

“Pseudo-orthodoxy,”’ as he labeled it, rests on three negations, 
namely, (1) the Holy Spirit does not proceed from the Son, (2) the 
Virgin Mary was not immaculate from the first moment of her ex- 
istence, and (3) the pope of Rome did not have primacy of jurisdic- 
tion nor the dogmatic authority of a universal pastor and doctor. 

He opposed very strongly the administrative setup of the Russian 
Church and quoted Aksakov to the effect that it appeared as “a kind 
of colossal bureau of administration, which applied to the task of feed- 
ing Christ’s flock all the methods of German bureaucracy, with all the 
official falsehood inherent in it.” He rejected absolutely the Holy 
Synod and the intrusion of civil government in Church administration. 
It is characteristic that he should have considered this as something 
foreign to Russia, introduced with the Holy Synod under foreign 
German influence. 

There is yet a fourth element in the conception of orthodoxy, and it 
contains an ambiguity that must be cleared away before we can reach 
an understanding with even the most disinterested of Russians. The 
identification of religion with the nation’s spirit became so intimate 
during the centuries, that we are not sure that even Soloviev, who had 
a mind as all-embracing as the world, totally escaped it. His concept 
of theocracy which he developed especially after 1882 entailed not only 
one pope, vicar of Christ upon earth, but one tsar, who also was to be 
the representative of Christ’s kingship. This was not the claim of a 
cheap nationalist, for Soloviev was the very antithesis of such small- 
ness! In this theocracy, he hoped, politics would become Christian; 
there would be freedom for all the oppressed, protection for all the 
feeble, social justice and the good Christian peace for all. Such was to 
be the magnificent responsibility of this tsar, but he would have to be 
Russian. In his famous letter to Bishop Strossmayer, of September 21, 
1886, he said that religious unity meant that 


... Russia would be free to accomplish her great universal mission of gathering 
about her all the Slav nations, and to found a new civilization really Christian, 
that is to say, uniting the characters of the truth which is one, with freedom which 
is multiform, in the supreme principle of charity, embracing all in unity, and dis- 
tributing to all the fulness of the only good. 
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This is a new type of Pan-Slavism, far more spiritual than that of his 
friend Aksakov, but I doubt if all Slavs, the Poles for instance, are 
ready to accept it. Make Russian leadership as spiritual and as dis- 
interested as you wish, and as humble as a Russian starets; there will 
always be some one who will say that no nation has a divine mission 
to rule over others. 

This notion of “orthodoxy” explains the ruthless hostility of “ortho- 
dox” ruling circles towards Catholics of the Eastern rite. Latin Catholics 
were despised and suspected as foreigners, and every means was taken 
by the tsars to obtain bishops who would cooperate in liberating the 
new subjects from what hindered them from being properly assimilated. 
Even after 1905, the Russian government would not tolerate Catholi- 
cism of the Eastern rite, except for a short period in 1917. To a Catho- 
lic, the question of rite is subordinate to that of faith. Christ founded 
one Church which is neither Greek, nor Jewish, nor barbarian, nor 
Roman, nor Eastern, nor Western. No political conditions are imposed 
on one who enters the Church. As the centuries passed, the externals 
of Christianity—architecture of temples, decoration and painting, 
formulas of prayers, etc.—followed different lines of development ac- 
cording to the various countries and their fixed canons. The Syriac 
Churches of the Near East still sing the poems of St. Ephrem. Those 
who came under the influence of Constantinople have kept the liturgies 
of St. John Chrysostom and St. Basil, and sing the canons of St. John 
Damascene and others. In the West, the liturgies of St. Gregory and 
St. Ambrose are still recited in our day. 

The question of liturgical language is unimportant as well. In the 
West, it is true, all Catholics use Latin, though there have been recent 
efforts to introduce, at least partially, the vernacular. Not so in the 
East, where there is a variety of languages, generally archaic, but closer 
to the present-day spoken tongue than Latin would be to Spanish or 
Italian. According to the Catholic Church, these ritual differences are 
absolutely to be respected and protected by the supreme authority of 
the Church, as being the legitimate patrimony of the respective groups 
and a proof of the Church’s lack of interest in the cultural conquests 
of warring nations. Whenever group reunions took place—the Greeks 
at Florence (1439), the Ruthenians at Brest Litovsk (1596), the Ru- 
manians at Alba Julia (1697), etc.—the groups kept their languages 
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and their rites. This legislation must be considered as definitive and 
there has been no wavering during the centuries on the part of the 
Holy See, though some of the Catholic Eastern churches partially 
latinized their rites by introducing Western devotions and practices 
against the will of Rome. 

To a Russian Orthodox this Catholicism of some of the Eastern rites 
is the most despicable type of hypocrisy and deceit. Accustomed to 
think in political or nationalist terms, they interpret it as an attempt 
on the part of the pope to penetrate into their national soul and corrupt 
its integrity. This threatens the spiritual unity of the people, since it 
gives spiritual allegiance to a foreign pope and divorces the most in- 
timate part of man’s conscience from its allegiance to the temporal 
ruler. Spiritual allegiance, in the Orthodox mind, is inseparable from 
political loyalty to the same person, or nation, or ideal. Both have been 
melted together in the crucible of the centuries. Any spiritual allegiance 
outside of the nation is a threat, all the more dangerous when it is 
made by authentic nationals and not by conquered subjects. To tol- 
erate Catholicism of the Eastern rite would mean that the state had 
renounced its hold on the souls of its citizens. Hence, the state, which 
is unwilling to relinquish this hold, destroys Catholicism of this type 
with all the ruthlessness in its power. The roving Cossacks of the 
seventeenth century, the agnostic and religiously indifferent Peter the 
Great, the liberal and “tolerant” (in the Voltairian sense) Catherine 
II, the autocratic Nicholas I, the mild-mannered Alexander II, and 
finally Stalin and his ecclesiastical henchmen, all destroyed Eastern 
Catholicism with total violence. 

Now, all these persecutors claimed to be liberators, which is nonsense 
to us when we realize how laborious and slow the process of building 
up those churches had been, and how bitterly they tried to remain 
faithful when driven underground. One of the most startling examples 
was that of the diocese of Chelm in 1875. It was “liberated” from unity 
with Rome, to which it had been “‘compelled,” according to the version 
of the liberators, in former years, Yet, when real freedom came thirty 
years later, after one of the most relentless persecutions of modern 
times (before Bolshevism, which has broken all the records of history), 
the population in its entirety, some three hundred thousand people, 
expressed its will to remain Catholic. This was the most dreadful denial 
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ever uttered in the face of Orthodoxy’s liberating pretences. Yet the 
prelates who hover about Stalin preached this “liberation” once more, 
in the case of the Ukrainians in 1945, of the Rumanians in 1948, of 
the Carpatho-Russians in 1950, and got the MVD to back their propa- 
ganda. A sordid story if ever there was one, but was all this “liberation” 
misery a simple hypocrisy of the Machiavellian type? Perhaps, but 
we believe it goes far deeper. There may have been genuine sincerity 
in these police-churchmen, for whom the reunion with their orthodoxy 
and their conception of truth was such a great good that violence was 
justified by its results. 

Now Vladimir Soloviev condemned himself to the underground in 
order to assume that particular form of Catholicism which was above 
all else despised, threatened, and persecuted. He did not leave Russia 
but fought his battle where he was. He knew that Russia would not 
follow him, and this is why his last works announce Russia’s doom. 
His poem on Pan-Mongolism shows the Third Rome crumbling in the 
dust; there shall not be a Fourth, and this was the end of the dream of 
Philothey of Pskov. Yet, this was a joy to him, for it announced the 
coming of God’s judgment. He was the most spiritual and disinterested 
of all Russian writers. 

We mentioned the link between autocracy, nationalism, and ortho- 
doxy in the Slavophile conception of Russia. Nineteenth-century 
radicalism may have fought autocracy and orthodoxy, or at least the 
bureaucratic conception of both. It remained faithful in a strange way 
to Russian nationalism. In his famous page, where he compares Russia 
to a troika speeding away, Gogol noted the dread of other nations and 
states, hurrying to give way to Russia as it passed by like “a miracle of 
God.” Pushkin was freedom’s poet, but when French liberals protested 
against the repression of Poland in 1831, he told them to mind their 
own business, that this was a Slav quarrel, and that if they wanted to 
interfere, Russia would be their grave. Every one remembers Lermon- 
tov’s famous epigram on “unwashed Russia, land of masters, land of 
slaves,’ and his prophecy of Russia’s rivers overflowing with blood. 
Bloody Russia had entered so deeply into his soul that the Red army 
published an anthology of his, during the last war, to bolster the 
morale of its troops. Belinsky was one of the very first to preach social- 
ism in Russia. To every purpose, he was a Westerner who entertained 
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the deepest contempt and hatred for what was then autocracy and 
orthodoxy. We know of no one who felt more vividly the national 
spirit, the narodnost’, of the Russian people, which he made the basis 
of his poetic esthetic. Whatever his politics may have been, Belinsky’s 
literary message was that the Russian genius entered into its own and 
surpassed everything that literature had hitherto produced in any 
country, when it dropped foreign patterns to express the Russian spirit. 

The Russian spirit, “the smell of Russia’ (quoting Pushkin’s famous 
line in the preface of Ruslan and Lyudmila), is it not the same thing 
as that “Russian sense” of which Dostoyevsky wrote in My Paradox, 
and which made the most reactionary Slavophiles agree on matters of 
foreign policy? All Russian radicals believed at least in a Slav federa- 
tion under Russian hegemony. Pestel, Herzen, Bakunin were Pan- 
Slavists; the two latter were world-revolutionists as well, even as our 
present-day revolutionaries dream of a world-state under Slav leader- 
ship, dominated by the Soviet Union, which is in turn to be led by 
Russia. Under these circumstances it may be well to meditate on the 
following lines of Dostoyevsky’s My Paradox: 


It follows from this that a Russian, having become a real European, cannot fail 
to become simultaneously a natural enemy of Russia. Thus we obtained two types 
of civilized Russians: the European Belinsky, with his negative attitude towards 
Europe, became a Russian in the highest degree, in spite of all the errors pro- 
claimed by him about Russia, while the native descendant of an ancient family, 
the Russian prince Gagarin, having turned European considered it his duty not 
only to adopt Catholicism, but even to become a Jesuit. Tell me now which one 
of them is more likely a friend of Russia? 

Does not my second example from the extreme right confirm my initial paradox 
that Russian socialists and communards, above all, are not Europeans, and that 
they will in the end become true and excellent Russians, when the misunder- 
standings vanish and when they come to know Russia?” 


Thus, the very demons so dramatically portrayed in Dostoyevsky’s 
famous novel were less foreign to Russia than those fellow-citizens 
who, while keeping faithfully their political loyalty to the land of their 
birth, gave their spiritual allegiance to the pope. It was impossible to 
draw more strongly the line of separation between East and West. 
Thus, in spite of Belinsky’s terrible letter to Gogol, Russian “‘ortho- 


© Translated by Jan Kucharzewski, The Origins of Modern Russia (New York: The 
Polish Academy of Arts and Sciences in America, 1948), p. 115. 
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doxy” is not incompatible with the famous critic’s blasphemy. Yet 
Belinsky had served as model for Ivan Karamazov. The three Karama- 
zovs were brothers; all three were definitely Russian, but any one who 
became Catholic cut himself away from Russia’s soul according to 
Dostoyevsky. Even the demons who had brought to Russia the poison 
from the West remained Russians. But the Russians who became 
Catholics ceased to be Russians and belonged to the doomed West. 
The Slavophile could understand the soul of the Russian revolutionary; 
that of the Russian Catholic remained a closed book and this is why 
Dostoyevsky completely misunderstood the West in his legend of the 
Grand Inquisitor. 

The modern Russian revolutionary, likewise, is incapable of under- 
standing anyone who does not bow to the Russian claim to domina- 
tion. Quite possibly, he may think that his rule is something like Solo- 
viev’s dream of theocracy: “freedom for all the oppressed, protection 
for all the people, social justice and the good [Christian] peace for all”— 
and who but a scoundrel could ever oppose such benevolence? When 
Soloviev began writing about theocracy in 1882, the Siberian prisons 
were fairly filled. He himself was threatened with being sent to the 
Kolyma the year before, in 1881. These prison camps are overflowing 
with millions of prisoners today, but the revolutionary does not think 
of that. He merely contemplates the goodness of his own soul. This 
blind optimism springs from sources far deeper than dialectic ma- 
terialism, and in scope goes infinitely beyond political interests. 
Kucharzewski, in his The Origins of Modern Russia, a work which 
went far too unnoticed, described the “revolutionary messianism”’ of 
the nineteenth-century Russian radicals. Thus also, Blok’s last poem, 
The Scythians, must not be interpreted as an invitation to Europe, as 
he worded it and as he perhaps deluded himself into thinking it was. 
It was rather the challenge of the Scythian, embittered to savage- 
ness, who embraced in fantastic synthesis “the heat of cold numbers, 
and the gift of divine visions... and the sharp French wit, and the 
dark German genius,” who understood all, remembered all, thought 
he loved all, and hated terribly, and felt behind him the limitless, 
destructive strength of Asia. Now, this may perhaps be, as seen by the 
intuition of a great poet, the innermost soul of the new Russia, ex- 
cept that the “gift of divine vision” is spent on the contemplation of 
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a smouldering world, “‘liberated”’ from its “filth and corruption”’ by the 
new men who cannot conceive the building of their problematic new 
world except in terms of the destruction of the old. 
Lenin, born Russian, was essentially an émigré surrounded by cos- 
mopolitans. Therefore the contention of old-regime Russians that 
Marxism is essentially foreign to Russia is substantially sound. It was 
dramatically set forth in Fulton J. Sheen’s book, Communism and the 
Conscience of the West." Since then, the situation has evolved, as George 
Kennan’s recent article in Foreign Affairs has shown. Marxism, or at 
least a form of it, has settled in Russia. Stalin is not a Russian, even as 
Napoleon was not a Frenchman, but he has attempted the synthesis of 
doctrinal Marxism with the ancient Russian inheritance, and there is 
the tremendous vitality of youth in the attempt. This is not in disagree- 
ment with the laws of Marxian dialectics, as expounded by the priest- 
hood of the sect. Marxism claims to be the consummation of human 
development. Therefore, all history is an avenue to the new Com- 
munist world. This was realized in dynamic fashion about 1935, at the 
time of the seventh congress of the Komintern, but the preparations 
began earlier. At that time, following the new Moscow party line, the 
French leader Maurice Thorez spoke movingly of medieval cathedrals; 
the handful of British Communists staged a superb pageant in which all 
English history, from the Magna Charta onwards, illustrated Britain’s 
majestic march towards freedom. Canadian Communists claimed Mac- 
kenzie and Papineau as their ancestors, and the United States com- 
rades were determined to carry out Lincoln’s work unto the end. This 
was the new line! If in the Western world it was accepted by the public 
as mere propaganda, it was not quite so in the U.S.S.R. Old Russian 
history had been rediscovered. National heroes lived on the national 
screen through the magic of Eisenstein and Pudovkin. Dmitri Donskoy, 
Ivan Susanin, Alexander Nevsky, Peter the Great were acclaimed by 
Soviet Russia long before the war of 1941. Much has been made of the 
welcome accorded to the invading German armies as proof of Bolshe- 
vik unpopularity. This happened mostly in separatist Ukraine. And 


“Fulton J. Sheen, Communism and the Conscience of the West (Indianapolis: Bobbs— 
Merrill Co., 1948). 

”% George F. Kennan, “America and the Russian Future,” Foreign Affairs, XXIX 
(April, 1951), 351-71. 
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yet, Soviet Russia pulled itself together to drive out the aggressor. Even 
in the Ukraine, it was the people of Soviet Russia who won the war. 
As Blok had said, the new Russia ‘‘understands everything, remembers 
everything.” It claims to raise all that was positive in human achieve- 
ment to a higher level, and it is amazing to see huge editions of Shake- 
speare, of Dante’s Divina Commédia, become the spiritual food of 
Soviet youth. But it is not Russian youth that enters into Westem 
culture. Instead, the masterpieces of Western culture, we fear, are 
being ‘‘refined”’ in the Soviet crucible. 

At the beginning of the Soviet revolution, during what may be called 
the period of antithesis, the battle against the Russian Church, the 
Orthodox Church, was only an aspect of the general war against old 
Russia. It was waged in two manners: by the efforts of Yaroslavski’s 
“Union of the Militant Godless,” and by the disintegrating action of 
the various Red churches, set up in opposition to Patriarch Tykhon. 
Today, in accordance with Marxian dialectics, the reassumption of 
Orthodoxy in public life is but an aspect, an important one, of the 
integration of Russia’s past into the new Russia. It is a synthesis, 
the lifting of what had been denied onto a higher plane. Now 
Stalin assumed into his system not a transient little sect that had been 
encouraged in the early years of the revolution; he chose the most 
ancient and conservative representative of historical Orthodoxy: the 
patriarchal Church. He favored synodal and other relations with the 
Eastern patriarchates, such as had not existed since the Moscow Coun- 
cil of 1666-67. He established friendship with the dissident Eastern 
Churches, the Armenian Gregorians, the Syrian Jacobites, the Coptic 
Monophysites, such as never existed since the great upheavals of early 
Christendom. He reconciled the Bulgarian Church with the patriarch- 
ate of Constantinople after a schism that had lasted for three-quarters 
of a century. He received in custody the Russian Orthodox establish- 
ments of the Holy Land. He respects, at least externally, the autoceph- 
aly of the Rumanian, the Bulgarian, the Georgian, the Serbian, the 
Albanian, and other lesser Churches. He claims he does not interfere in 
liturgical and dogmatic matters, provided the Church renders to Caesar 
what belongs to Caesar, and gives him unconditional obedience wher- 
ever politics are concerned. If it is said that the Russian Church is not 
free, it may be also affirmed by authentic Russians that it was not 
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free when Belinsky said it was the apologist of the knout, preached the 
scaffold, and was responsible for Russia’s obscurantism. After all, in 
1839, the lay authority of Count Protasov intervened to oblige the 
Metropolitan of Moscow, Philaret, to change the doctrine of his cate- 
chism, which became one of Russia’s symbolic books (as far as the Ortho- 
dox Church can have such books). 

Such things do not happen today, and Stalin might argue that he 
does not interfere in religious matters, except to urge unification. He 
may even point, in this respect, to greater successes than Constantine 
or Justinian; for the Orthodox Church, properly aided by state police, 
acquired a greater number of faithful in the new territories of Ukraine 
and Rumania, more efficiently and more rapidly than at any other 
time in history. Moreover, if the obvious plan of disciplining the Roman 
Catholics of Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Lithuania, etc., into 
some form of Gleichschaltung with Orthodoxy succeeds—and the pres- 
ent regime has means of physical constraint and psychological per- 
suasion unknown before—, then Stalin might claim to have brought 
mankind into a closer unity than the one welded by Roman legions, 
Roman law, and Roman slave-drivers for the Mediterranean world 
only. 

Now it is our contention that this unification is indescribably awful, 
that it is the most relentless and degrading assault ever organized 
against individual consciences and organized groups in all history, that 
it is the lowest degree of degradation of man by man the world has 
ever known; but the all-important question is: is it possible to make 
Soviet churchmen, and Soviet statesmen, and Soviet educators, and 
whoever is responsible for Soviet ideology see this point? Will they 
not rather feel approved by the many people on our side of the barrier 
who agree with them? Will they not say, like Dostoyevsky’s Grand In- 
quisitor, that even if the endeavor was grim, it was justified by success? 
The attitude of Soviet propaganda in general, and the resolutions of 
the Moscow Council of 1948 with regard to the pope, the ecumenical 
movement, and the Anglican Church in particular, seem to demonstrate 
that the mind of Soviet Russia excludes the Western mind, except inso- 
far as the Western mind will allow itself to be assimilated into the 
Soviet way. Is this phenomenon a prolongation of the ancient ex- 
clusiveness of the Third Rome, of the anathemas of the Moscow Coun- 
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cil of 1620, of the anti-Western Pan-Slavism of the nineteenth-century 
revolutionaries? Is it something entirely new? It seems to this writer 
that it is a synthesis of new and old, and this may explain its dynamism. 
It is a huge stream reaching the cataracts. 

Following the religious evolution in the East, we may point to the 
following developments: (1) intervention of the state to establish re- 
ligious peace between contending parties, whose strife endangers public 
harmony; (2) supremacy acknowledged to an episcopal see because of 
the political importance of the city where it is located; (3) conflict with 
whoever denies the new politico-religious claim; (4) autocephaly 
through separation and political influence; (5) justification of separa- 
tion and autocephaly through arguments which appeal to the people, 
and organic union of religion with patriotism; (6) mission of the 
stronger autocephaly to other churches and eventually to the world 
(Third Rome); (7) integration of (traditional) religion in a cultural, 
ideological, all-integrating, all-world Weltanschauung; (8) develop- 
ment of this philosophy by a highly centralized party which infuses it 
into the masses, spreads it to other nations, creates the organs of 
physical and psychological compulsion to enforce its quasi-messianic 
claims of a new redemption for mankind. 

Such would be, very briefly (and probably unfairly) outlined, the 
politico-religious evolution of the East with respect to the relationship 
of Church and state. It points to an intellectual abyss which separates 
East from West. Before endeavoring to seek how some approach might 
be made towards bridging over the chasm, it may be well to take stock 
of the politico-religious evolution of the West in the same respect. This 
evolution entails not only the relationship of Church and state, but the 
interaction of the individual and the collectivity, of freedom and com- 
pulsion as well. 
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THE MEDIATION OF THE CHURCH IN SOME 
PONTIFICAL DOCUMENTS 


FRANCIS X. LAWLOR, S.J. 
Weston College 


Nn His recent encyclical letter, Humani generis, of Aug. 12, 1950, the 
Holy Father reproves those who “reduce to a meaningless formula 
the necessity of belonging to the true Church in order to achieve eternal 
salvation.’ In the light of the Pope’s insistence in the same encyclical 
letter on the ordinary, day-by-day teaching office of the Roman Pontiffs, 
it will be useful to select from the infra-infallible but authentic teaching 
of the Popes some of the abundant material touching the question of 
the mediatorial function of the Church in the order of salvation. The 
Popes, to be sure, do not speak and write after the manner of theo- 
logians but as pastors of souls, and it is doubtless not always easy to 
transpose to a theological level what is contained in a pastoral docu- 
ment and expressed in a pastoral method of approach. Yet the authentic 
teaching of the Popes is both a guide to, and a source of, theological 
thinking. The documents cited are of varying solemnity and doctrinal 
importance; an encyclical letter is clearly of greater magisterial value 
than, let us say, an occasional epistle to some prelate. It is not possible 
here to situate each citation in its documentary context; but the force 
and point of a quotation, removed from its documentary perspective, is 
perhaps as often lessened as augmented. Those who wish may read 
them in their context, if they desire a more careful appraisal of 
evidence. 


I 


In paging through documents of the Popes one finds again and again 
the affirmation, in varying forms of expression and degrees of emphasis, 
that oneness and solidarity with Christ is oneness and solidarity with 
the Church, the Body of Christ, and vice versa; in other words, that 
extra ecclesiam means extra Christum. Thus Clement XIII speaks of 
the members of a pseudo-synod of the Jansenist Church of Utrecht 
as those who, “gathered outside the Church, have falsely opined that 


1 AAS, XLII (1950), 571. 
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Christ was with them when they were so gathered.” “He who does not 
gather with the Church and Jesus Christ, scatters and does not gather, 
and most truly do those strive against God, who do not strive with 
Him and with the Church’’;* heretics are “‘adversaries of Christ and of 
the Church” ;* those who are outside the Church are “strangers and 
foreigners to Christ’’;> “. . . one is not with Christ and of Christ if one 
is not in the Catholic Church and with the Catholic Church; ubi ec- 
clesia, ibi Christus’’;6 “if it has pleased God the Father that all His 
fulness should dwell in Christ, he certainly cannot enjoy that same 
fulness, who is separated from the Church ‘which is His Body.’ ’” We 
are further told that it is impossible to love Christ without loving the 
Church: “Jesus Christ is not loved by him who disregards the Spouse 
or the Vicar of Christ”; Pius XII affirms that for the faithful “‘the 
Church is the Christ who continues to live here below and that love 
for Christ is equivalent to love for the Church and vice versa” ;? “‘since 
the Head cannot be separated from the Mystical Body, the love of 
Christ is necessarily conjoined with zeal for His Church.’”° 
Another way of expressing the same general truth is to say that one 
separated from the unity of the Church is dissevered “from the unity 
of Christ’’;" Our Lady is asked not to suffer the dissident Orientals to 
wander far “from the unity of the Church and therefore from her 
Son” ;” Benedict XIII is eager that Ruthenian dissidents “‘be led back 


? Clement XIII, Constitution, Non sine, April 30, 1765 (Bullarit Romani conténuatio, 
curantibus A. Barberi et A. Spretia [Rome, 1838], III, 68). 

*Leo XIII, Encyclical Letter, Sapientiae christianae, Jan. 10, 1890 (ASS, XXII 
[1889-90], 392-93). 

* Innocent III, Bull, Cum inestimabile, May 10, 1210 (Bullarum, privilegiorum, ac diplo- 
matum Romanorum pontificum amplissima collectio, cura C. Cocquelines [Rome, 1740], 
III, Pars prima, 142). 

Pius XI, Encyclical Letter, Rerum ecclesiae, Feb. 28, 1926 (AAS, XVIII [1926], 
65). 

* Pius XI, Address, Dec. 24, 1930 (AAS, XXII [1930], 534). 

7 Pius XII, Encyclical Letter, Orientales omnes, Dec. 23, 1945 (AAS, XXXVIII [1946], 
58). 

® Pius X, Letter, April 28, 1913 (AAS, V [1913], 209). 

* Pius XII, Allocution, Feb. 17, 1942 (AAS, XXXIV [1942], 142). 

10 Benedict XV, Encyclical Letter, Spiritus Paraclitus, Sept. 15, 1920 (AAS, XII 
[1920], 418). 

1 Cardinal Secretary of the Holy Office, Letter, Nov. 8, 1865 (ASS, XXVII [1894 
95], 72). 

#% Pius XI, Encyclical Letter, Lux veritatis, Dec. 25, 1931 (AAS, XXIII [1931], 515). 
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to the Catholic Church outside of which there is no salvation, and re- 
stored to Christ the Lord who acquired them in His very blood’’;" 
Pius XI addresses unbelievers and dissidents as those “who are yet 
far from the faith and unity of Christ.’’* This indivisible unity of 
Christ with His Church is expressed in very unyielding terms. Pius 
XII uses a phrase reminiscent of St. Joan of Arc: “For the faithful, 
religion, Christ, and the Church are all one.”'® The devil, says Leo 
XIII, has ever sought to introduce divisions among the followers of 
Christ, thus hoping “to overthrow Christ Himself and the work of 
His redemption: for in no sense, whether in Himself or in His Mystical 
Body, ‘is Christ divided.’ ’’!* It is for this same reason that Leo says of 
those who accept the divinity of Christ but remain outside His Church: 
“Whoever accepts Christ, must needs accept the whole Christ,’’” i.e., 
the mystical Christ, Head and Body, indissolubly conjoined; and he 
further warns those who accept only the fatherhood of God that “they 
can by no means be reckoned among the sons of God, unless they take 
Jesus Christ as their brother and the Church as their mother.’ It is 
the same Pope who notes that many have sought the certain way of 
salvation in the Catholic Church, “since they clearly understood they 
could by no means be conjoined with Christ the Head if they did not 
adhere to His Body which is the Church.’’!® Pius XI in his encyclical 
letter Mortalium animos has an equally firm statement: “Whoever 
is not united with it [ie., the Mystical Body of Christ, which is the 
Church], is not a member of it nor is he in communion with Christ 
its Head.”?° In the light of the foregoing one can see why the Popes at 
times interchange the expressions “members of the Roman Pontiffs” 
and “members of Christ,’’ which is, it would seem, another way of 
saying what Boniface VIII said in the bull Unam sanctam. Thus 

Benedict XIII, Apostolic Constitution, Aeterni pastoris, Aug. 12, 1724 (Bullarium 
Romanum, ed. H. Mainardi [Rome, 1736], XI, Pars altera, 335). 

4 Pius XI, Radio Address, Feb. 12, 1931 (AAS, XXIII [1931], 68). 

4 Pius XII, Allocution, Feb. 17, 1942 (AAS, XXIV [1942], 142). 

Leo XIII, Letter, Dec. 15, 1895 (ASS, XXVIII [1895-96], 386). 

" Leo XIII, Encyclical Letter, Satis cognitum, June 29, 1896 (ASS, XXVIII [1895- 

, 738). ; 
% nee. p. 738. 

“Leo XIII, Apostolic Letter, Praeclara gratulationis, June 20, 1894 (ASS, XXVI 
1893-94}, 710). 

*” Pius XI, Encyclical Letter, Mortalium animos, Jan. 6, 1928 (AAS, XX [1928], 15). 
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Gregory XV, in the bull of foundation of the Congregation of the 
Propagation of the Faith, teaches that the vision shown to Peter in 
Acts 10:10 ff. prefigures the office, given to Peter and his successors, 
of gathering men from the four quarters of the earth, in order that 
“by converting them into his [i.e., Peter’s] members who was the visible 
head of the Church, he should make them also members of Christ, the 
invisible Head of the Church, and that thus they should become sharers 
in the sonship of Christ.’ Leo XIII establishes a parallelism between 
Christ and the Church in the order of salvation: “. . . the way for man 
is Christ, the way likewise the Church; He in Himself and by His very 
nature, she by reason of the office entrusted to her and the power com- 
municated to her. Whoever, therefore, wishes to strive for salvation 
apart from the Church, is deceived as to the right way and strives in 
vain.” 

A similar striking comparison, found in a letter of Pius XI to Car- 
dinal Schuster on the defense of Catholic Action, may serve as ending 
for this general section on the solidarity and indissolubility of Christ 
and His Church in the salvific order: 


And when this life [i.e., supernatural] and this salvation are in question, one 
can and one ought to say of the Church what Saint Peter says of Jesus Christ 
Himself: “Neither is there salvation in any other” (Acts 4:12); because to the 
Church, and to no other, Jesus Christ has given both the mandate and the means 
to save: the doctrines of the faith, divine and ecclesiastical law, the word of God, 
the sacraments, prayer, the virtues theological and infused.* 


It is to be noted here that in these last two quotations the indispensable 
place of the Church in the economy of salvation is founded on two 
factors: first, that she has received from Christ the mandate or office to 
save; and secondly, that Christ has endowed her with the power or 
the means to realize that mandate. And it is to the Church and her 
alone that Christ has given this mandate and the power to fulfill it. 

We may say then that there is a solidarity in the salvific order be- 
tween Christ and His Church, between Head and Body. One cannot, 


%1 Gregory XV, Apostolic Constitution, Zmscrutabili divinae, June 22, 1622 (Codicis 
juris canonici fontes, ed. Card. Gasparri [Rome, 1926], I, 382). 

® Leo XIII, Encyclical Letter, Tametsi futura, Nov. 1, 1900 (ASS, XXXIII [1900-1], 
279). 
% Pius XI, Letter, April 26, 1931 (AAS, XXXIII [1931], 146-47). 
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so to speak, “unchurch” Christ the Savior, and adhere to Him apart 
from that visible and social communion so consciously precious to the 
early centuries of Christianity. Nor yet can one fashion a church other 
than the Church of Christ, the Roman Catholic Church; that were, as 
Leo XIII remarks, to fashion “another Christ,” ‘another head’™ for 
another body. Man cannot sunder what God has indissolubly united, 
the Spouse and His Bride. It is, of course, true that there are many who, 
in the best of faith, seek to follow and confess Christ the Savior apart 
from any church, or else confess the headship of Christ in a body which 
is not of Christ’s making but man’s. But that is a problem which for the 
present we shall not touch. 


I 


If we turn our attention now to pontifical teaching on the relation 
between the saving passion of Christ and the Church “which He ac- 
quired for Himself through His own blood” (Acts 20:28), it will enable 
us to see more deeply why there is a solidarity between Christ and His 
Church in the economy of salvation. Clement XIII speaks of “the 
passion of Christ, in which, as in the most efficacious sacrament of 
divine mercy, the ground of all hope of eternal salvation is contained”’ ;** 
and Pius XII teaches: “In order therefore that the redemption and sal- 
vation of men, insofar as it touches them singly for all future genera- 
tions, be effectively accomplished and accepted by God, it is wholly 
necessary that they should individually come into vital contact with 
the sacrifice of the Cross and thus be made sharers in the merits which 
flow from it.’’* All men, if they are to be saved, must be brought into 
fruitful and vivifying contact, by faith and the sacraments of faith, with 
the passion of Jesus. The question then arises: What function has the 
Church of Christ in applying or distributing the fruits of His sacred 
passion to all who have living faith in Him as Redeemer? Is that medi- 
ation of the Church in some sense universal and therefore absolutely 
indispensable, or is it only normal, ordinary, as one would say, so that 


% Leo XIII, Encyclical Letter, Satis cognitum, June 29, 1896. (ASS, XXVIII [1895- 
96], 714). 

*6 Clement XIII, Apostolic Constitution, Commissi nobis, Sept. 6, 1774 (Berberi and 
Spretia, IV, 768). 

% Pius XII, Encyclical Letter, Mediator Dei, Nov. 20, 1947 (AAS, XXXIX [1947], 
551). 
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there remain according to the providence of God extranormal and 
extraordinary ways of mediating the fruits of Christ’s passion which 
bypass altogether the intervention of His Body the Church? To put the 
question in another way: Is there any partial dissociation between 
soteriology and ecclesiology? Can there be, let us say, a pure God-and- 
myself salvific order? 

What is the teaching of pontifical documents on the relation between 
the passion of Christ and the Church of Christ? In line with the patris- 
tic commonplace of the birth of the Church on the Cross, we read: “‘Is 
not that most saving work, mercifully wrought by the very Son of God, 
the origin and foundation of the Catholic religion, and the basic ground 
and cause of the Church of Christ?’’”? Not only does the Church owe 
her very being to the passion of Christ, but she is become by His pas- 
sion the Bride of Christ, whom God the Father “has willed to be 
dowered with the precious blood of His only-begotten Son, Our Lord 
Jesus Christ.’’* It is to the blood of Christ that His Spouse owes her 
spiritual fecundity—‘‘the Church fruitful by the blood of the divine 
Redeemer.”’® Honorius III elaborates the image: “(Jesus Christ], form- 
ing her from His side, redeemed and washed her in His blood, and lov- 
ing her as a sister and as a spouse, joined her to Himself in an uncon- 
querable love, her who was to be fruitful with always new children until 
the number of the elect should be filled out.’’*° The Church is “she who 
continues the mission of the Savior, the daughter and heir of His 
redemption.”*' If the Church is dowered with the blood of Christ the 
Redeemer and heir of His redemption, then one sees why she is said to 
continue His saving mission. This heritage of Christ’s Spouse is that 
“most noble patrimony of truth and charity entrusted to her care by 
Jesus Christ.’ Indeed, the Church is heir not only of the saving power 
of Christ but also of His mercy and compassion for the sheep that are 


7 Pius XI, Letter, June 20, 1935 (AAS, XXVII [1935], 484). 

*8 Innocent VIII, Bull, Sacrosanctam matrem, Jan. 6, 1485 (Cocquelines, ITi, Pars tertia, 
193). 

*® Pius XI, Homily, May 20, 1934 (AAS, XXVI [1934], 287). 

* Honorius III, Bull, Qui statuit, March 18, 1226 (Cocquelines, ITI, Pars prima, 244). 

%1Leo XIII, Apostolic Letter, Pervenuti all’anno, March 19, 1902 (ASS, XXXIV 
[1901-2], 523). 

2Leo XIII, Encyclical Letter, Sapientiae christianae, Jan. 10, 1890 (ASS, XXII 
[1889-90], 389). 
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without a shepherd. “The merciful Son of God .. . left the Church He 
founded the heir not only of His power but also of His mercy so that the 
benefits wrought by Him might be propagated to all ages in ever the 
same spirit of charity.”** The Church is “as it were, the perpetual 
guardian and administrator of Christ’s passion among the peoples of the 
world.” She is “forever the preserver of sound doctrine and of the 
Blood of God the Redeemer.” Pius XI writes: ““There is a brotherhood 
infinitely more sacred and more precious than the brotherhood of man 
and one’s country; it is that which unites in the brotherhood of Christ 
the Redeemer, as children of the Catholic Church, which is the Mystical 
Body of Christ Himself, and the full treasury of all the benefits of the 
redemption.’’** It is our Mother the Roman Catholic Church which 
guards and transmits across the ages “the whole store of truth and of 
grace which is contained in the redemptive mission of Christ.’ It is 
the Church which has in herself “the glorious Redeemer always living 
and operating.’ 

In the light of the intimate relation between the Church and the 
redemption of Christ it is clear that “the Church was not born for any 
other purpose than to make all men sharers in the saving redemption 
by spreading the Kingdom of Christ throughout the whole world.’’*® 
It is clear, too, why Benedict XV calls on all men and all peoples “to 
unite themselves in mind and heart to the Catholic Church and through 
the Church to Christ the Redeemer of mankind.’’*° It is clear, finally, 
why “the immense benefits which Jesus Christ the Redeemer ac- 
quired for the world are communicated to men only through ‘the serv- 
ants of Christ and the stewards of the mysteries of God.’’’** Our Mother 


% Leo XIII, Apostolic Constitution, Misericors Dei, May 29, 1883 (ASS, XV [1882 
83], 513). 

* Leo XIII, Apostolic Letter, Apostolicae curae, Sept. 13, 1896 (ASS, XXIX [1896- 
97], 202). 

35 Pius XI, Allocution, May 23, 1923 (AAS, XV [1923], 252). 

86 Pius XI, Address, Sept. 14, 1936 (AAS, XXVIII [1936], 375). 

37 Pius XII, Allocution, June 2, 1944 (AAS, XXXVI [1944], 170). 

% Pius XII, Encyclical Letter, Summi pontificatus, Oct. 20, 1939 (AAS, XXXI [1939], 
415). 

%® Pius XI, Encyclical Letter, Rerum ecclesiae, Feb. 18, 1926 (AAS, XVIII [1926], 
65). 

40 Benedict XV, Encyclical Letter, Pacem Dei, May 23, 1920 (AAS, XII [1920], 217). 

“| Pius XI, Apostolic Letter, Officiorum omnium, Aug. 1, 1922 (AAS, XIV [1922], 449). 
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the Church is called “‘the masterpiece of the hand and heart of God the 
Creator and Redeemer, . . . the irreplaceable executrix of His work for 
the salvation of the world.’’* “Supernatural life and all that pertains to 
it... was by Jesus Christ the Redeemer and Lord of mankind en- 
trusted to His Church and to her alone.’’* It is against this background 
that we see the aptness of the comparisons drawn between the real 
physical body of Our Lord and the Mystical Body of Christ in realizing 
the work of the redemption. Thus Leo XIII: “‘Just therefore as He took 
to Himself but one mortal body which He offered up for suffering and 
death that He might pay the price for the liberation of men, so too He 
has one Mystical Body in which, and by the efforts of which, men are 
made possessors of sanctity and eternal salvation.” Our present Holy 
Father in his encyclical on the Mystical Body of Christ has a similar 
comparison: ‘‘Just as the Word of God willed to use our nature that 
He might redeem man by His sufferings and passion, so too in much the 
same way through the course of the centuries He uses His Church to 
perpetuate the work so begun.’’*° The Church is, like the redemption of 
Christ, derived from the salvific will of God. In the proemium of the 
third session of the Vatican Council we read: “‘Just as God wishes that 
all men be saved and come to a knowledge of the truth; just as Christ 
came to save that which had perished and to gather together the scat- 
tered children of God: so too the Church, constituted by God the 
mother and teacher of the peoples of the world, knows that she is a 
debtor to all men.’** Finally, Pius XII, in a vigorous phrase, the 
significance of which we shall attempt to see later on, calls the Church 
“the plenitude and complement of the Redeemer.’ 

Another way in which is brought out the relation obtaining between 
the redemptive passion of Christ and the Church is found in the papal 
teaching on the finis or purpose of the Church. In the proemium to the 





@ Pius XI, Address, May 12, 1936 (AAS, XXIX [1937], 141). 

@ Pius XI, Letter, April 26, 1931 (AAS, XXIII [1931], 148). 

“Leo XIII, Encyclical Letter, Satis cognitum, June 29, 1896 (ASS, XXVIII [1895- 
96), 713). 

Pius XII, Encyclical Letter, Mystici corporis, June 29, 1943 (AAS, XXXV [1943], 
199). 

4 ASS, V (1870), 461-62. 

Pius XII, Encyclical Letter, Mystici corporis, June 29, 1943 (AAS, XXXV [1943], 
230). 
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dogmatic constitution on the Church of Christ in the Vatican Council 
we read that Christ decreed to build His Church “to perpetuate the 
saving work of the redemption.”“* The Church is, then, the continua- 
tion not only of the Incarnation but also of the redemption, or, if one 
wishes, of the redemptive Incarnation. Apart from the quotations 
already seen we find in pontifical documents many parallels to this 
assertion of the Vatican Council. Pope Pius XII speaks “‘of the finis 
itself of the Church: to cooperate in the saving of souls, and to continue 
across time and space the redemptive work of Jesus Christ.’** The 
Church continues the redemptive mission of Christ by applying the 
fruits of that redemption to all generations of mankind. In a letter to 
Protestants issued on the occasion of the Vatican Council, and inviting 
them to return to the true Church, Pius IX says: 


And indeed no one can deny or doubt that Jesus Christ Himself, in order to 
apply the fruits of His redemption to all generations of men, built here on earth on 
Peter His one and only Church, i.e., the one, holy, catholic, apostolic Church, and 
bestowed on it every power necessary to keep the deposit of faith intact and in- 
violable; to receive all men through baptism into His Mystical Body; and to 
preserve and perfect in them that new life of grace without which no one can ever 
merit and attain eternal life.5° 


Leo XIII says that Christ constituted the Church “vicaria muneris 
sui’’;*! and the reason for this vicarious function of the Church is: 


The only-begotten Son of God founded a society on earth called the Church, 
to which He entrusted the continuation through all ages of that exalted divine 
mission which He had received from the Father. . . . Therefore, just as Christ came 
on earth that men “might have life and have it more abundantly” (Jo. 10:10), 
in the same way the Church has as its end the eternal salvation of souls, and for 
that reason it stretches out by its very nature to embrace the whole human 
race. 52 


It is from this moral identity of the redemptive mission of the 


48 DB, 1821. 

* Pius XII, Allocution, Sept. 4, 1940 (AAS, XXXII [1940], 363). 

59 Acta et decreta sacrorum conciliorum rece.ttiorum, Collectio Lacensis, VII, 9. 

5tLeo XIII, Encyclical Letter, Arcanum divinum, Feb. 10, 1880 (ASS, XXVII 
[1894-95], 385-86). 

52Leo XIII, Encyclical Letter, Jmmortale Dei, Nov. 1, 1885 (ASS, XVIII [1885- 
86], 164-65). 
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Church with that of Christ that Leo XIII argues to the unicity of the 
Church: 


What did Christ our Lord will to achieve in founding the Church? It was this: 
to hand over to her for perpetuation that same office and that same mission which 
He had received from the Father. This is what He had resolved to do, and this is 
what He actually did. ... Now it is the office of Christ to save that which had 
perished, i.e., not some peoples or cities but the whole human race. ... And so the 
Church must propagate for all ages and unto all men the salvation wrought by 
Jesus Christ and all the benefits that derive therefrom. Wherefore, by the will of 
its founder, it must be one and one only. 


Pius XI speaks of “‘the absolute universality and totality of the man- 
date of the Church,” i.e., “the imperative divine mandate with which 
its divine founder invested it, to bring to souls, to all souls, all the 
treasures of truth and good, doctrinal and practical, which He Himself 
had brought to the world.’ The Church is, therefore, the divinely 
appointed meeting place of all men with their Savior. “Wherefore 
Jesus Christ called all men, present and future, to follow Him, their 
leader and Savior, not merely as individuals, but also as joined together 
socially in fact and in resolve, so that from a multitude there might 
come into being a people socially organized.’’*® This mandate or mis- 
sion of the Church is frequently described as a sharing in, and a per- 
petuation of, the prophetic, regal, and sacerdotal offices of Christ: just 
as Christ, prophet, king, and priest, came to save mankind, so too the 
Church in her prophetic, regal, and sacerdotal offices continues that 
work. Thus Pius XII: “The Church has, therefore, in common with 
the Incarnate Word the aim, the obligation, and function of teaching 
all men the truth, of governing and directing men aright, of offering to 
God the pleasing and acceptable sacrifice.” ** It may be remarked here 
that it is the whole Church, in both its mystical and juridic aspects, 
which is destined by the will of its founder to continue His mission. 
As Pius XII says: “. . . the whole Church, both in its body and in its 


53 Leo XIII, Encyclical Letter, Satis cognitum, June 29, 1896 (ASS, XXVIII [1895- 
96], 712). 

Pius XI, Encyclical Letter, Non abbiamo, June 29, 1931 (AAS, XXIII [1931], 301-2). 

5 Leo XIII, Encyclical Letter, Satis cognitum, June 29, 1896 (ASS, XXVIII [1895- 
96], 724). 

66 Pius XII, Encyclical Letter, Mediator Dei, Nov. 20, 1947 (AAS, XXXIX [1947], 
527-28). 
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soul, insofar as the sharing of its goods and the benefit that derives 
therefrom is involved, is constituted exclusively for the salvation of 
souls, according to the saying of the Apostle, ‘All things are yours.’ ”’”” 
Indeed, as we shall see later, in some sense every member of the body 
of Christ and not merely the hierarchical Church must share in this 
function of the saving of souls. 


Ill 


If the Church is necessary for salvation because she is the continua- 
tion of the salvific work of Christ and because she shares in the saving 
power of Christ, then the Church must exercise some sort of salvific 
mediation toward those who are saved. In other words, the Church 
must be in some sense a principle of salvation. We do indeed find this 
idea present in papal documents. Thus in the encyclical letter, Spiritus 
Paraclitus, of Benedict XV Saint Jerome is depicted as asking heretics 
to return “to their sorrowing mother, the one and only cause of salva- 
tion.” Pius XI in his encyclical on St. Francis of Assisi says that men 
“are lifting their gaze to the one cause of salvation, the Catholic 
Church.’’®* It is the same Pius who speaks of “‘the spiritual and super- 
natural efficiency”’® of the Church; and in another place he brings out 
the power of the Church in direct relation with her mission or finis: 


Christ our Lord instituted His Church as a perfect society, by its very nature 
external and perceptible to the senses, in order that it might bring to pass, under 
the leadership of its one head, the work of restoring humankind, through a living 
teaching office, and through the administration of the sacraments, the sources of 
heavenly grace. . .. This Church, so marvelously constituted . . . could not cease to 
exist or be destroyed, for it had the mission to lead all men, without distinction of 
time or place, to eternal salvation....In the never-ending fulfilment of this 
function, will the Church lack any power or efficacy, when Christ Himself is always 
with her, according to His solemn promise: “Behold I am with you all days”?® 


The Church, as a perfect society, has at its disposal all the means 


87 Pius XII, Allocution, Oct. 2, 1944 (AAS, XXXVI [1944], 288). 

58 Benedict XV, Encyclical Letter, Spiritus Paraclitus, Sept. 15, 1920 (AAS, XII 
[1920], 403). 

& Pius XI, Encyclical Letter, Rite expiatis, April 30, 1926 (AAS, XVIII [1926], 155). 

60 Pius XI, Encyclical Letter, Non abbiamo, June 29, 1931 (AAS, XXIII [1931], 304). 

6 Pius XI, Encyclical Letter, Mortalium animos, Jan. 6, 1928 (AAS, XX [1928], 
8-9). 
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necessary to achieve its end: “‘. . .the Church is a supernatural society, 
embracing the whole human race, and in itself a perfect society, since 
it possesses everything necessary to attain its end, the eternal salvation 
of men.’’® The ministerial or instrumental nature of the saving activity 
of the Church is implied in such assertions as that the Church is “the 
administrator of the salvation of mankind,’ or ‘“‘the administrator of 
the truth and grace of the gospel.’’* “When then the salvation of our 
race had been wrought by the mystery of the Cross, and when after the 
triumph of Christ the Church had been founded here on earth and duly 
constituted the administrator of that same work of salvation, then 
from that time a new order of God’s providence toward the people be- 
gan to have force.’’®* The fact that Christ our Lord uses the Church 
as an instrument of mediating salvation to men is often expressed in 
the phrase “per ecclesiam”’ or some equivalent. Pius XI, speaking of 
the necessity and duty of forming a numerous clergy for the service of 
the Church, remarks: ‘For this is a matter which involves the dignity, 
the efficacy, even the life itself of the Church, and which in the highest 
degree touches the salvation of the human race: for the immense 
benefits wrought by Jesus Christ are communicated to men only 
through ‘the servants of Christ and the stewards of the mysteries of 
God.’ 766 

The triple power of the Church, prophetic, regal, and sacerdotal, is 
often presented in such wise that its instrumental character is revealed. 





Christ, who in His Church brought to fulfilment here on earth the Kingdom of 
God announced by Him and destined for all men of all time, did not entrust to 
the community of the faithful the mission of Teacher, Priest, and Pastor which He 
had received from the Father for the salvation of mankind, but He transmitted 
it and communicated it to a college of apostles or legates, chosen by Himself, in 
order that by their preaching, their sacerdotal ministry, and their social power, 
they should bring into the Church the multitude of the faithful, sanctifying them, 
enlightening them, and leading them to the full stature of the followers of Christ.” 


® Pius XI, Encyclical Letter, Divini illius, Dec. 31, 1929 (AAS, XXII [1930], 53). 

Leo XIII, Encyclical Letter, Octobri mense, Sept. 22, 1891 (ASS, XXIV [1891- 
92], 195). 

“Leo XIII, Apostolic Letter, Praeclara gratulationis, June 20, 1894 (ASS, XXVI 
[1893-94], 714). 

Leo XIII, Encyclical Letter, Octobri mense, Sept. 22, 1891 (ASS, XXIV [1891- 
92], 195). 
* Pius XI, Apostolic Letter, Oficiorum omnium, Aug. 1, 1922 (AAS, XIV [1922], 449). 
® Pius XII, Allocution, Oct. 2, 1945 (AAS, XX XVII [1945], 259). 
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In treating of the priestly office Pius XII says that Christ “is the unique 
and supreme mediator between God and men; but in His goodness and 
mercy He wishes that these also [i.e., priests] participate in His priest- 
hood and be ministers of His divine mediation.” Another way of 
depicting the causality which the Church exercises in the work of the 
redemption is to underscore the similitude between the instrumentality 
of the physical human body of Christ and the ministerial function of 
His Mystical Body. Let us choose a selection from the encyclical on the 
Mystical Body of Christ: 


Just as at the first moment of the Incarnation the Son of the eternal Father 
adorned with the fulness of the Holy Spirit the human nature which was substan- 
tially united to Him, that it might be a fitting instrument of the divinity in the 
sanguinary task of the redemption, so at the hour of His precious death He wished 
that His Church should be enriched with the abundant gifts of the Paraclete in 
order that, in dispensing the divine fruits of the redemption, it might be a powerful 
and never-failing instrument of the Incarnate Word.® 


Perhaps some of the most vigorous statements affirming a positive 
influence of the Church in the work of the salvation of mankind are to 
be found in certain early bulls of canonization. Thus in the bull of 
canonization of Saint Edmund of Canterbury we read of Holy Mother 
the Church that “none can enter into heavenly glory save through her, 
as the bearer of the keys of the kingdom of heaven.””° A similar, though 
fuller, statement is contained in the bull of canonization of Saint Louis 
of France: “None enter into the glory of the heavenly fatherland save 
through the powerful ministry of her as the keybearer of heaven, after 
the most high gates thereof have been unlocked.””' The decree of can- 
onization of Saint Elzear of Sabran contains an almost verbally iden- 
tical affirmation, adding the qualification that it is due to divine dispo- 
sition that the Church must intervene in some positive way in opening 
heaven to souls: ““The Most High permits none to enter into the glory 
of the heavenly fatherland save through the powerful ministry of her 
as the bearer of the keys of heaven, the gates thereof having been un- 


* Pius XII, Radio Address, Oct. 13, 1940 (AAS, XXXII [1940], 419). 

® Pius XII, Encyclical Letter, Mystici corporis, July 20, 1943 (AAS, XXXV [1943], 
206-7). 

7 Innocent IV, Bull, Novum Matris, Jan. 11, i247 (Cocqueiines, III, Pars prima, 307). 

” Boniface VIII, Bull, Gloria, laus, Aug. 11, 1297 (Cocquelines, III, Pars altera, 88). 
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locked.””? It might perhaps be objected that these latter statements 
mean only that no one is declared officially to have entered heaven 
without the definitive judgment of the Church, or that no one achieves 
high sanctity without the Church’s maternal fostering. Yet even in the 
context it does seem that these affirmations can reasonably bear a wider 
meaning. 

We may ask ourselves at this point why God chose instruments so 
weak and imperfect as mere men to mediate the fruits of Christ’s re- 
demption to mankind. The first answer must be that such is the will of 
Christ. 


By the efficacious will of Christ priests must be the salt of the earth and the 
light of the world, since they continue His redemptive and sanctifying mission. 
“T have come that they may have life, and have it more abundantly” (Jo. 10:10), 
says the divine Master. In order to transmit to all men of all centuries that super- 
natural life of which He is the author and cause, Jesus Christ founded the Church 
and instituted the hierarchical apostolate, conferring on simple men—bishops and 
priests—the most exalted power of giving to souls the life of grace, for He wished 
to save men by means of men.” 


Christ’s will to use men as instruments in order to save other men pro- 
ceeds from His supreme liberality and goodness, and He thereby en- 
dows His Church with a dignity that is divine. “Nor should anyone 
object that Jesus Christ, the protector and conserver of the Church, by 
no means needs the help of men. It is not through any want of power but 
by reason of the greatness of His goodness that He wishes us to col- 
laborate in obtaining the fruits of salvation which He has wrought.” 
Or, as Pius XII expresses it, Christ’s will arises “not from any lack or 
weakness on His part, but rather because He Himself so ordered things 
to the greater honor of His unblemished Spouse.’’> Pope Leo XIII 
brings out that occasionalism is as untenable in the supernatural as in 
the natural order. 


Although God can by his own power realize all that created natures can do, 
nevertheless in His benign providence He preferred to use men themselves in order 


7 Gregory XI, Bull, Rationi congruit, Jan. 5, 1371 (ibid., p. 333). 

7 Pius XI, Apostolic Letter, Jan. 18, 1939 (AAS, XXXIV [1942], 254). 

™%Leo XIII, Encyclical Letter, Sapientiae christianae, Jan. 10, 1890 (ASS, XXII 
[1889-90], 391). 

7% Pius XII, Encyclical Letter, Mystici corporis, July 20, 1943 (AAS, XXXV [1943], 
213). 
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to help other men; and just as in the natural order He has been wont to confer on 
men due perfection only through the work and instrumentality of men themselves, 
so too in the supernatural order, when it is a question of sanctity and salvation.”® 


In this connection we must recall, if we wish to penetrate deeper into 
the place of men in the economy of salvation, that Christ Himself is, as 
Leo XIII says, “the Head and exemplar’’” of His Church. Pius XII 
in his encyclical on the Mystical Body of Christ develops the idea of 
this exemplarity of Christ the Head in relation to His Body the Church: 
“Just as Christ wishes that each of His members singly resemble 
Himself, so too the whole Body’’;”* and “Our Savior shares His most 
personal prerogatives with His Church in such a way that she mirrors 
forth in her whole life, both interior and exterior, a most perfect image 
of Christ.”’”*® Christ the Savior has then willed to be the exemplar or 
archetype of His Church so that she is not only a redeemed but also a 
redeeming community. 
IV 

We can turn now to consider the status of those who are not real 
members of the Catholic Church and who never will be, so that they 
will die actually outside her visible communion. To one who is not 
familiar with the whole teaching of the Church it might appear from 
the foregoing that all such are morally blamable for their failure to 
come into the Church and have therefore no chance of salvation. This 
is not the teaching of the Church. Not to mention the two well-known 
loci of Pius [X,*° we call attention to the same Pontiff’s encyclical 
letter, Singulari quidem, of March 17, 1856, in which he teaches that 
the Catholic Church is “the temple of God, outside of which everyone, 
no matter who he be—apart from the excuse of invincible ignorance—, 
is a stranger to all hope of life and of salvation.”’*! Leo XIII in his letter, 
Longinqua oceani, to the bishops of the United States says that many 
non-Catholics of America differ from us “by reason of birth rather than 

7%6Leo XIII, Encyclical Letter, Satis cognitum, June 29, 1896 (ASS, XXVIII 
[1895-96], 708-9). 

7 [bid., p. 710. 

78 Pius XII, Encyclical Letter, Mystic corporis, July 20, 1943 (AAS, XXXV [1943], 
214). 

Paik p. 218. 8 DB, 1647 and 1677. 

81 Pius LX, Encyclical Letter, Singulari quidem, March 17, 1856 (Acta Pii noni [Rome, 
1870], II, Pars prior, 516-17). 
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by deliberate choice” ;* and in the encyclical letter, Satis cognitum, he 
adds that the innate beauty of the Church can have a great influence on 
those outside her fold, especially ‘those who are in error through no 
fault of their own.”*® Pius X exclaims: “How many are there who have 
hated Christ, who turn from the Church and the Gospel, through ig- 
norance rather than through evil will’ ;* and in a letter to the bishops 
of Canada he says that the non-Catholics of that country are, “‘in great 
part, of good conscience.’’** Pius XI states that “the grace of God per- 
mits us not to despair of the salvation of any man as long as he lives on 
earth” ;** and he also speaks of those dissidents “who are involved in 
mere ignorance of the truth.’’*’ Finally Pius XII in a radio address of 
Sept. 5, 1948, to German Catholics, says that “God knows how many 
of them [ie., the non-Catholics of Germany] stand afar without per- 
sonal guilt.’”’** Yet the Popes are careful to bring out the state of 
spiritual indigency of non-Catholics relative to that plenitude of life 
which is found only within the confines of the Catholic Church. Pius 
XII speaks of ‘‘the spiritual poverty of those who, outside the true 
Church of Christ, had to live without the support of the sacraments, 
deprived of the divine strengthening of the most holy Eucharist” ;* and 
in his encyclical on the Mystical Body he follows the doctrine of Pius 
IX, when he invites non-Catholics to “withdraw from that state in 
which they cannot be secure of their eternal salvation; for even though 
unsuspectingly they are related to the Mystical Body of the Savior in 
desire and resolution, they still remain deprived of so many precious 
gifts and helps from heaven which one can enjoy only in the Catholic 
Church.”*° However, despite the relative inferiority of the state in 
which they are, non-Catholics can be saved, even though they are not 
actual members of the true Church of Christ. 


® Leo XIII, Letter, Longingua oceani, Jan. 6, 1895 (ASS, XXVII [ 1894-95], 398). 

Leo XIII, Encyclical Letter, Satis cognitum, June 29, 1896 (ASS, XXVIII [1895- 
96], 708). 

™ Piux X, Encyclical Letter, E supremi, Oct. 4, 1903 (ASS, XXXVI [1903-4], 136). 

8 Pius X, Letter, July 10, 1911 (ASS, ITT [1911], 564). 

86 Pius XI, Encyclical Letter, Ad salutem, April 20, 1930 (AAS, XXII [1930], 225). 

87 Pius XI, Letter, March 15, 1923 (AAS, XV [1923], 148). 

88 Pius XII, Radio Address, Sept. 5, 1948 (AAS, XL [1948], 419). 

® Pius XII, Allocution, April 14, 1947 (AAS, XXXIX [1947], 345). 

*® Pius XII, Encyclical Letter, Mystici corporis, July 20, 1943 (AAS, XXXV [1943], 
243). 
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One knows the doctrine which distinguishes between real (or actual) 
membership in the Church and a desire of such real membership, a 
desire which is informed by perfect charity and which involves, at least 
implicitly, an intentional adherence to the Church, or, as Pius XII ex- 
presses it in the passage just cited, an “ordination” to the Church. Dis- 
cussions of the necessity of the Church generally and rightly focus on 
the subject of membership in the Church, i.e., who are and who are not 
real members of the Church; and in the case of those who are inculpably 
outside the Church the question is asked: What level of membership, 
infra-actual and in some sense intentional, or, to use the Pope’s phrase, 
what ordination toward the Church, suffices for salvation? The answer 
commonly given by theologians and borne out by the encyclical on the 
Mystical Body of Christ is that all such men must be, by desire and 
intention, in the Church. It may be well to note that membership in 
desire, or intentional adherence to the Church, though it does not con- 
stitute real membership in the Church, is in itself something real. 
Assuming this common teaching, one may go a step further and raise 
the question whether the “in-ness”’ of a man with relation to the Church 
—either actual or merely the minimal necessary, i.e., intentional—is 
due in all cases to some positive intervention of the Church. There 
comes to mind a statement of the first schema de ecclesia of the Acts of 
the Vatican Council, that the Church is a necessary means for obtain- 
ing salvation “because in the providentially instituted economy of 
salvation the Holy Spirit is not imparted, and truth and life are not 
shared in, except in the Church and through the Church whose Head is 
Christ.’ If it could reasonably be shown that the Church is not only 
the term (finaliter) but also the source (fontaliter) of the grace of salva- 
tion, whenever in the present economy that grace comes into being 
outside the visible, social limits of the Church; in other words, if it 
could be shown that in the cases just envisaged the present economy of 
salvation is not only Christian but also Catholic and ecclesial (and that, 
too, under the twofold aspect just noted of finis and origin), then the 
necessity of the Church is perhaps put in a stronger light. 

There are, indeed, modern theologians who hold that the necessity of 
the Church for salvation means that all who are saved, are saved not 
only in the Church, but also, in some mysterious way, through the 


% Acia et decreta sacrorum conciliorum recentiorum, Collectio Lacensis, VII, 569. 
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agency or activity of the Church. One might, on the contrary, be dis- 
posed to say that in the above-mentioned cases the relation of finality 
toward the Church that is at least implicit in the desire of membership, 
is sufficient, and that, as a consequence, the messianic offices of Christ, 
insofar as they are continued in the Church, are but the ordinary means 
of salvation. One might appeal to Leo XIII’s dictum that “‘when it is a 
question of the eternal salvation of the nations, the counsels of the 
divine mind are far removed from the understanding of men.”®? And 
the same Pontiff calls the sacraments of the Church “the ordinary and 
chief instruments of sharing in grace,’ and he adds that the Church 
“alone supplies those things that are the instruments of salvation ac- 
cording to the ordinary counsel of providence.’’** Benedict XV refers 
to the work of preachers as “that which, according to the ordinary 
course of divine providence, is indispensably connected with the salva- 
tion of mankind.’’** 

When, however, one reflects on the main lines of pontifical teaching 
outlined in the first part of this paper—that there is an indissoluble 
union between Christ and His Church so that, to paraphrase the words 
of Leo XIII, mankind is given the critical option between the whole 
Christ and nothing; that the Church is the heir of the plenary treasury 
of the merits of Christ’s saving passion, a treasury to be disbursed 
chiefly through the sacrifice of the Mass and the sacraments;** that the 
Church has the absolutely universal and total mandate to save all men, 
and the means to realize that mandate; that the Church, is, therefore, 
and knows herself to be, a debtor to all men—, then one is strongly 
drawn to consider the view that the Church is in some positive way the 
mediator of salvation even for those who will never actually enter her 
visible communion, i.e., that the votwm of membership, informed as it 
must be by perfect charity, not only has the Church as the term of its 
intentional ordination, but also in some way derives from the Church 
as from its source. 


®Leo XIII, Apostolic Letter, Praeclara gratulationis, June 20, 1894 (ASS, XXVI 
[1893-94], 716). 

%Leo XIII, Encyclical Letter, Satis cognitum, June 29, 1896 (ASS, XXVIII 
[1895-96], 709). 

* Tbid., p. 723. % Benedict XV, Address, Feb. 16, 1920 (AAS, XII [1920], 63). 

% Pius XII, Encyclical Letter, Mediator Dei, Nov. 20, 1947 (AAS, XXXIX [1947], 
551). 
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It may indeed seem that the millions of men who live and die without 
visible and, so to speak, three-dimensional adhesion to the Church of 
Christ, are and always remain untouched by the mediation of the 
Church in her prophetic, regal, and sacerdotal offices. Yet do they 
totally escape the influence of the sacerdotal office of the Church, that 
sacerdotal office and power which Christ entrusted to His Church, so 
that, as “a sharer in His unique and eternal priesthood,” she should 
“perpetuate to the end of time the work of redemption of mankind’’?” 
Our Mother the Church can by her prayer and sacrifice expiate and 
intercede for thuse of her sons whose ears are closed to her prophetic 
voice and whose paths are not guided by her regal bidding. The prayer 
and sacrifice of Christ her Spouse and Head, in which are caught up 
her own prayers and sacrifices, are fruitful according to the disposition 
of divine providence in an area that lies far outside the visible limits of 
her social being and efficacy. . 

We find in the writings of the Popes material that indicates the way in 
which one may seek light in this matter. First of all, the sacrifice of the 
Mass, which is the mystical renewal “in medio ecclesiae’’ of the sacri- 
fice of the Cross, is, like the sacrifice of the Cross, offered “pro nostra 
et totius mundi salute.’ The Mass is offered, then, not only for the 
members of the household of the faith, but also for all the scattered sons 
of Adam without exception, because all men are called to be members 
of the Mystical Body of Christ, and because Christ’s sacrificial love 
extends to all men in the person of His beloved, the Church. Pius XI, 
in his encyclical on the Sacred Heart of Jesus, after recalling that the 
faithful must fill up those things that are lacking of the sufferings of 
Christ for His Body which is the Church, and that not merely the 
ministers of the altar but also all the faithful must join their own 
praises and satisfactions to those of their Head in the most holy sacri- 
fice of the Eucharist, adds: ‘““The whole Christian people, rightly called 
by the prince of the apostles ‘a chosen people, a royal priesthood,’ must 
make offerings for sins, not only their own but those of the whole human 
race.” If, then, the Mass is offered for the salvation of all men, it must 
in some sense draw them to the Church, which is the salvation of God. 

%7 Pius XII, Apostolic Exhortation, Menti nostrae, Sept. 23, 1950 (AAS, XLII [1950], 
659). 

i XI, Encyclical Letter, Miserentissimus redemptor, May 8, 1928 (AAS, XX 
[1928], 171). Cf. also Menti nostrae (AAS, XLII [1950], 666 and 669). 
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The Popes, especially in their letters on the occasion of Eucharistic 
Congresses, bring out the efficacy of the Eucharist in attracting men to 
the unity of the Mystical Body of Christ. “Is not [this sacrament and 
sacrifice], as it were, the center of the Church or the Kingdom of Christ, 
powerfully drawing all the faithful to itself, and graciously attracting 
the unbeliever also, so that there be one fold under one shepherd?’’” 
“Indeed since He is hidden in the Eucharist for the very purpose of 
abiding with us and of pouring forth on us in perpetuity the riches of 
His merciful love, why should it not come to pass, by reason of the 
gracious benefit of His presence, that. . .well-minded dissidents be drawn 
to the true religion of Christ?’”** Nor need one wonder that the Eucha- 
rist is the power of God to draw men, all men, toward the Mystical Body 
of Christ, for, as Leo XIII says, “‘the expiatory and impetratory virtue” 
of Christ’s death on the Cross abide “integrally’’™ in the Eucharist ; and 
Pius XII observes that the Mass is “‘as it were, the instrument of choice 
whereby the merits stemming from the Cross of the divine Redeemer 
are distributed to the faithful.’’' There seems to be no reason why one 
cannot extend the force of this statement of Pius XII not merely to the 
faithful but to all who are called to be faithful. 

But the Church herself and the members of the Church must unite 
themselves to the sacrifice of Christ in the very same spirit in which 
Christ “sanctified Himself” as a sacrificial victim for all those who were 
to believe in Him; “wherefore the immolation of the ministers [of the 
altar] and of the other faithful must be conjoined with the most august 
sacrifice of the Eucharist, so that they show themselves ‘living, holy 
victims, pleasing to God.’ ’’' It is in this way that “the expiatory 
passion of Christ is renewed and in a certain sense prolonged and 
filled out in His Mystical Body which is the Church’’;'™ and that, too, 
not only in the Church but also for Christ’s Body which is the Church. 

* Pius XI, Letter, Jan. 1, 1937 (AAS, XXIX [1937], 54). 

100 Pius XI, Letter, July 2, 1924 (AAS, XVI [1924], 328). 

101 Leo XIII, Encyclical Letter, Mirae caritatis, May 28, 1902 (ASS, XXXIV [1901- 
2}, 652-53). 

1 Pius XII, Encyclical Letter, Mediator Dei, Nov. 20, 1947 (AAS, XXXIX [1947], 
551). 

Tlie XI, Encyclical Letter, Miserentissimus redemptor, May 8, 1928 (AAS, XX 
[1928], 171). Cf. also Mediator Dei (AAS, XX XIX [1947]), 559. 

1% Pius XI, Encyclical Letter, Miserentissimus redemptor, May 8, 1928 (AAS, XX 
[1928], 174). 
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It is of course true that the Church’s prayers and afflictions have no 
virtue save through the power of the Cross of Christ and through the 
merciful disposition of divine providence which has so ordered the 
interplay of the spiritual energies of the redeemed world of men. Leo 
XIII in one of his Marian encyclicals says of Christ’s prayer in the 
Garden of Olives: “...He prayed for us and for His Church, whose 
future prayers and tears He at that very moment received and rendered 
a fecund source of grace.’’°> The prayers and sacrifices of the Church, 
Le., the passion of Christ renewed in the Church, even though tempo- 
rally long removed from the objective redemption of Christ, have been, 
so to speak, inserted in the economy of His saving passion and made 
fruitful of grace. And in the document just cited Pope Leo recurs to the 
classical explanation of how the prayer and sacrifices of the Church can 
be integrated in the economy of the redemptive work of Christ: 


Since the Church was born for this [i.e., the salvation of souls], she ought to be 
able by her prayer to do much to bring happily to pass the designs of a merciful 
providence toward mankind; and thus men praying with the Church and through 
the Church, finally obtain through their intercession those things which “Almighty 
God had ordained from all eternity to grant” (Sum. theol., II-II, q. 83, a. 2, from 
St. Gregory the Great).!°° 


The prayer and sacrifices of the Church, rendered fruitful by the objec- 
tive redemption of Christ, can, then, intervene in the temporal order 
according to the eternal providence of God as a principle of those things 
which God had decreed from eternity. 

The present Holy Father has more than once recalled different as- 
pects of this general doctrine. In a recent radio address he reminds the 
sick and the suffering that Jesus from His Cross invites them “to co- 
operate with Him in the work of the redemption. As His heavenly 
Father had sent Him, so He sends you; and the mission which He en- 
trusts to you, We, His Vicar here below, confirm and bless.” So, too, 
in his apostolic constitution, Sponsa Christi, Pius XII has reaffirmed 
the apostolic finality of the contemplative life, reminding all cloistered 
nuns that “...their vocation is fully and completely apostolic, to be 


15 Leo XIII, Encyclical Letter, Octobri mense, Sept. 22, 1891 (ASS, XXIV [1891- 
92], 195). 

108 Tbid., p. 200. 

107 Pius XII, Radio Address, Nov. 21, 1949 (AAS, XLI [1949], 612-13). 
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hedged in by no limits of place or time or businesses, but always and 
everywhere stretching out to whatever concerns in any way either the 
honor of their Spouse or the salvation of souls.”°° In the encyclical on 
the Mystical Body these ideas come into strong focus. The Pope empha- 
sizes that the mission of the Holy Spirit to the Church assimilates the 
Church, both in its entirety and in its single members, to Christ the 
Redeemer: “‘Christ wishes the whole Body of the Church, as well as its 
single members, assimilated to Himself.’ One can, then, readily see 
in what sense the Pope draws out the implications of this assimilation 
of the Church and of the members of the Church to Christ, their Head 
and exemplar. “We must all collaborate with Christ in this work of 
salvation, ‘from one and through one saved and saving.’ ””!° And the 
Church in its totality is constituted “the fulness and complement of the 
Redeemer; and Christ is in all respects, so to speak, brought to comple- 
tion in His Church.’ Christ, the mystical Head, and the Church 
“constitute the one new man in whom heaven and earth are joined 
together in perpetuating the saving work of the Cross: we mean Christ, 
Head and Body, the whole Christ.’ 

But how can the whole Body of Christ and its single members work 
to perpetuate the redemption by disbursing the fruits of that redemp- 
tion to those innumerable sons of Adam who, lying far from the 
Church, are thus removed from the ambit of her visible power, whether 
the reason for that estrangement be purely geographical or rather 
deliberate choice made in all good will? It would seem that we can ap- 
peal for enlightenment to the following passage of Mystici corporis: 


Moreover, our Savior, in so far as He Himself exercises in an unseen way His 
regal providence over His Church, wishes to be helped by the members of His 
Mystical Body in carrying out the work of the Redemption. ... Dying on the 
Cross He left to His Church the immense treasury of the redemption; toward this 
she contributed nothing. But when these graces are to be distributed, not only does 
He share this work of sanctification with His Spouse, but He wishes that it be due 


108 Pius XII, Apostolic Constitution, Sponsa Christi, Jan. 10, 1951 (AAS, XLIII 
{1951], 14). 

1° Pius XII, Encyclical Letter, Mystici corporis, July 20, 1943 (AAS, XXXV [1943], 
214). 

10 Tbid., p. 221. 

ul Tbid., p. 230. 

us Thid., p. 231. 
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in a way to her activity. A truly awe-inspiring mystery this, and one unceasingly 
to be pondered: that the salvation of many depends on the prayers and voluntary 
penances which the members of the Mystical Body of Jesus Christ offer for this 
intention."* 


The love of Christ for His Church must be the exemplar of our love for 
the Church; and “the love of the divine Spouse is so ample that it ex- 
cludes none but embraces the whole human race in His beloved.”’"* Our 
love for the Spouse of Christ, patterned on the love of Christ Himself, 
must show itself in prayer and penance. “Unfortunately many are still 
walking far from the Catholic truth, not willing to yield to the im- 
pulses of divine grace; and the reason is, that not only they but the 
faithful also fail to intensify their prayers to God for this intention.’’""® 
And although the Redeemer has by His saving passion merited for His 
Church an infinite treasury of graces, “. . .still, in accordance with the 
counsels of the providence of God, these graces are bestowed on us in 
part only; and their greater or less amplitude depends also, and not a 
little, on our good works which draw down on the souls of men that 
shower of heavenly gifts freely granted by God.’’"* 

The foregoing pontifical documents, in so far as they consider the 
positive mediation of the Church in the order of salvation, do not, it is 
true, consider the question of the salvation of those who die without 
being visibly incorporated into the Church of Christ; yet it does seem 
a legitimate extension of the logic of their assertions to suppose that the 
sacrifice of the Mass, in which are caught up the prayer and sacrifices 
of the Church, can be and is, at least in many such cases, a source in 
God’s providence of the grace of salvation. Would one be justified in 
going further and claiming for the Church some sort of universal medi- 
ation of the grace of salvation toward this segment of mankind, so that 
all such who are saved, are saved not only in the Church but also 
through the activity of the Church, and more particularly through the 
intercessory power of the Church? Could one say that, just as the lines 
of grace in the present economy all point Churchward as to their con- 
natural term (even though in individual cases this grace never achieves 
visibly its true climate and full fruition within the social Body of 
Christ), so too the lines of grace all flow forth from the Church as from 


u3 [bid., p. 213. Cf. also Mediator Dei (AAS, XXXIX [1947], 551). 
114 [bid., p. 239-40. 6 [bid., p. 244. 16 [bid., p. 245. 
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an ever-living source? Could one perhaps suggest that, in the cases we 
have been envisaging, the Eucharist exercises from the midst of the 
Church a traction, drawing all such men to the unity of the Mystical 
Body, a traction to which corresponds on their part a desire or votum 
of the res of the Eucharist? Carlo Passaglia says that, correlative to that 
ordination of God’s saving providence by which all men are called to 
the Church, there is in the Church a force of affinity and assimilation 
which draws all men to itself. Then he adds: “For to her who is one 
person with the Head can be rightly applied the words which Christ 
spoke of Himself: ‘And I, when I shall be lifted up from the earth, shall 
draw all men to myself.’ ”” There are, as has been said before, modern 
theologians who postulate for the Church some sort of universal media- 
tion of the grace of salvation, with the result that the saving activity of 
the Church can and does reach even those who will never visibly be her 
members. It would doubtless be necessary to consider with greater 
precision the nature and ambit of this activity of the Church; and the 
undeniable, though not decisive, difficulties against this view are still 
to be reckoned with. At any rate the foregoing conspectus of pontifical 
teaching affords a solid frame of reference in which to consider the 
question. 


117 Carolus Passaglia, S.J., De ecclesia Christi (Ratisbon, 1856), II, Book III, 397. 
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THE DOGMATIC DEFINITION AT CHALCEDON 


FRANCIS X. MURPHY, C.SS.R. 
Immaculate Conception Rectory, Bronx, N.Y. 


HE Fourth General Council, assembled at Chalcedon in October, 

451, brought to a climax the great Christological controversy con- 
cerning the union of the natures in Christ by declaring in its fifth ses- 
sion: 


We now unanimously teach one sole and the same Son, our Savior Jesus Christ, 
complete as to His divinity, complete also as a man; true God and at the same time 
true man; composed of one rational soul and of a body consubstantial with ours, 
in all things like to us, sin alone excepted; begotten of the Father before the whole 
universe as to His divinity; as to His humanity, born for us in these last times of 
Mary the Virgin and Mother of God. We confess one sole and the same Jesus 
Christ, Son, Lord, only-begotten, whom we acknowledge to be in two natures, 
without any confusion, or change, or division, or separation between them; for the 
difference of the two natures is in no way suppressed by their union. On the con- 
trary, the properties of each nature are preserved and concur in one sole person 
and one sole hypostasis. And we confess that they are not parted or divided in 
several persons, but are indeed one sole and the same Son, the only-begotten, God, 
the Word, our Savior Jesus Christ, such as He had been predicted by the prophets; 
such as Jesus Christ Himself has revealed Himself to us; and such as the creeds of 
the Fathers have made Him known to us.! 


Into the formulation of that definition there entered at least a hun- 
dred and fifty years of theological speculation. Yet in the minds of the 
twenty-three men entrusted with the final hammering out of its 
phraseology in the martyrium of the Church of St. Euphemia at Chal- 
cedon on October 22, 451, there were three principal currents of thought, 
all orthodox, each representative of doctrinal intransigency, that called 
for reconciliation. One stood for the terminology of the Antiochene 
party, ardently championed by the bishops of the Orient with Ana- 
tolius of Constantinople and Maximus of Antioch as leaders; a second 
incorporated the clear, incisive phrases of the Tome of the Pope, Leo 


1 The Acts of the Council are edited in Eduard Schwartz, Acta conciliorum oecumeni- 
corum (Berlin-Leipzig: Walter de Gruyter and Co., 1932-38), t. II, vol. I: the Greek 
version; vol. III: the Latin (cited hereafter as ACO, II-I and II-III). For convenience, 
most references here will be to the Latin version. For the definition: ACO, II-I, 324 f.; 
II-III, 395 f. 
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the Great, urgently favored by his legates to the Council, with Pas- 
chasinus of Lilybeum and Julian of Chios at their head; the third held 
uncompromisingly to the terminology of Cyril of Alexandria, and 
tended in its fanatical fringe to trail off into heresy. 

Strangely enough, the Council actually had no business drawing up 
a formula of faith at all, that endeavor having been explicitly excluded 
by the Pontiff both in his letter to the Emperor Marcian acceding to the 
convocation of the general assembly,? and in his instruction to the 
assembled Fathers which, unfortunately, was not read to them until 
after the formula had become a fact.’ Leo’s reasons for limiting the com- 
petence and the agenda of the Council were sound. Its convocation 
represented a desperate endeavor on the part of the newly chosen 
Emperor to bring ideological and doctrinal peace to his realm which, 
since the proroguing of Ephesus, twenty years previously, had been in 
the throes of a vast theological conflict that threatened the very unity 
of the empire.‘ The Pope saw little hope in saddling prejudiced and 
temperamentally diverse minds with a new statement of faith that 
might well but add to the volume of confusion. He himself had gone to 
great lengths to settle the matter with his famous Tome “in which,” as 
he informed both the Emperor and the bishops, ‘“‘there had been pro- 


2 Leo wrote four letters in immediate preparation for the Council, in each of which he 
stipulated explicitly that there was to be no discussion of doctrine: Epp. 90 to Marcian, 
91 to Anatolius, 92 to Julian of Chios, his Constantinopolitan representative, and 93 to 
the Council itself (respectively in Philip Jaffé, F. Kaltenbrunner, etc., Regesta pontificum 
Romanorum [2nd ed.; Leipzig: Veit and Co., 1885-88; cited hereafter as JK], nn. 470-74, 
all dated as of June 26, 450). To the emperor he directed: “illudque potius iubeatis ut 
Nicaenae synodi constituta, remota haereticorum interpretatione, permaneant” (Ep. 
90, 2). Finally, on July 20, 451, Leo, Ep. 94 to Marcian (JK, 474), affirmed: “In eam 
fidem quam evangelicis et apostolicis praedicationibus declaratam per sanctos patres 
nostros accepimus, et tenemus,” adding “nulla penitus disputatione cuiusquam retracta- 
tionis admissa.”’ Cf. Trevor G. Jalland, The Life and Times of St. Leo the Great (London: 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1941), p. 285 f. 

3 By some mischance, this letter was only read to the Council in its sixteenth session 
on October 31 (ACO, II-I, 31-32; JK, 473). Leo here explicitly forbids all discussion of 
doctrine, assuring them that “per litteras meas quas ad beatae memoriae Flavianum 
episcopum misimus, fuerit declaratum quid sit de sacramento incarnationis Domini nostri 
Jesu Christi pia et sincera confessio.”” Despite strong imperial pressure, the bishops in the 
second and third sessions withstood the commissioners on this issue, resolutely refusing to 
draw up a new formula of faith. 

‘Cf. Erich Caspar, Geschichte des Papstiums (Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1930-33), I, 
507 ff.; Louis Duchesne, Early History of the Church, trans. Claude Jenkins (New York: 
Longmans, Green, and Co., 1948), III, 271 ff. 
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daimed what is the orthodox and true profession concerning the 
mystery of the Incarnation.”® 

Leo was fully aware of the national antipathies and personal ambi- 
tions that could and actually did mar the peaceable agreements of such 
agathering.® He felt, first of all, that its convocation was too precipitate, 
not allowing adequately for the participation of the bishops of the 
West.? He was gravely concerned lest the partisans of St. Cyril be in 
any way estranged; hence in briefing his legates he had been insistent 
that “the statutes of the first Council of Ephesus against Nestorius, 
which had been presided over by the blessed Cyril of happy memory, 
be specially adhered to”’;* and it was his wish that the Council’s chief 
endeavor should be turned to reconciling the discredited leaders of 
what he himself had termed the “Brigandage at Ephesus” of 449— 
Juvenal of Jerusalem, Thalassius of Caesarea, Eustathius of Berytus, 
and Basil of Seleucia, possibly also Dioscorus of Alexandria; with even 
a hope for a volte-face on the part of Eutyches himself—in such fashion 
that “if, as we desire, all take leave of their error, no one should suffer 
the loss of his honor.’’® 

It was impossible, of course, for the Council to avoid all discussion 
of doctrine. Yet in the first and third sessions the spotlight was turned 
upon the illicit conduct of the Patriarch of Alexandria and his abettors 
at the Robber Council of Ephesus in 449. Dioscorus’ final condemna- 

5 Cf. note 3, supra. 

6 Cf. Christopher Dawson, The Making of Europe (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1945), 
pp. 128-29 and 179-80, for a discussion of the rising national consciousness reflected at the 
Council. 

7In originally trying to have the Emperor dispense with the Council Leo wrote: “Sed 
sacerdotes provinciarum omnium congregari praesentis temporis necessitas nulla ratione 
permittit: quoniam illae provinciae de quibus maxime evocandi sunt, inquietatae bello, ab 
ecclesiis suis eos non patiuntur abscedere”’—a clear reference to the invasions of the Huns 
'Ep. 83, 2 [J K, 463]). In a later letter (June 24, 450: Ep. 89 [/.K, 469]), he said he would 
have preferred the Council’s postponement to a more convenient season, “so that the 
Council might in a true sense be a universal one.” It was in this letter that he appointed 
Paschasinus as his personal legate: “Praedictum fratrem ... vice mea synodo convenit 
praesidere.”” 

8 Leo, Ep. 93, 3 (JK, 473): “Prioris autem Ephesinae synodi, cui sanctae memoriae 
Cyrillus episcopus tunc praesedit, contra Nestorium specialiter statuta permaneant.” 

® Loc. cit.: “cum si, ut cupimus, errorem omnes relinquunt nemini quidem perire suus 
honor debeat.”” He expressed the same sentiment to the Emperor: “‘sed damnata impietate 
haereseos nullum de perditione cuiusquam catholica Ecclesia sentiat detrimentum” 
(Ep. 94 [JK, 474]). 
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tion was predicated more upon his ruthless obstinacy in excommunica- 
ting the Pope and repudiating the subpoenas of the Council than upon 
his doctrinal aberrations.’® In actual fact, the pressure forcing the 
assembled Fathers to busy themselves with the formulation of a doc- 
trinal decision came from the imperial commissioners presiding over 
the Council in the Emperor’s stead. This is clear from the second ses- 
sion, at which, to placate the commissioners, were read the Creeds of 
Nicea and of Constantinople, along with the letters of Cyril to Nes- 
torius and to the Orientals, as well as Leo’s Tome." 

It was imperial intervention, too, that later caused the assembled 
Fathers to embark, under the guidance of Anatolius of Constanti- 
nople,’? upon a detailed statement of the faith, and that then in the 
fifth session persuaded the Eastern bishops to sanction the scrapping of 
Anatolius’ formula in favor of what was to become the Council’s final 
statement. But, as Pope Leo had foreseen and cautioned, the mere 
multiplication of formularies would not put an end to doctrinal dis- 
agreement. Actually it gave further support to the heretically minded 
in their charges that the original faith of the apostles and of Nicea had 
been tampered with. 


10 Towards the close of the third session, Paschasinus, the papal legate, summed up the 
charges: “‘quoniam secundis excessibus priorem iniquitatem valde transcendit (praesumpsit 
enim et excommunicationem dictare adversus . . . archiepiscopum magnae Romae Leonem 
... et semel et secundo et tertio per deo amicissimos episcopos regulariter vocatus minime 
voluit oboedire, propria utique conscientia stimulatus) ideo ipse contra se elicuit sententiam 
...unde... Leo per nos et per praesentem sanctam synodum ... nudavit eum tam epi- 
scopatus dignitate quam etiam et omni sacerdotali alienavit ministerio” (ACO, II-III, 
305). 

11 On the order of the first three sessions, see Schwartz, ACO, II-I, vii; II-III, Part 2, 
vi-vii. This second session dealing with matters of fait? is in ACO, II-I, 265 ff. The reading 
of these various documents was done to stave off the pressure of the imperial commissioners 
who were demanding a formula of faith. The bishops flatly refused their several requests, 
holding off until the fifth session. On the text of the Nicene and Constantinopolitan 
Creeds, and the incidental imperial interference, see J. Lebon, “Les anciens symboles 
a Chalcédoine,” Revue d’histoire ecclésiastique, XXXII (1936), 809-76; John N. Kelly, 
Early Christian Creeds (London: Longmans, 1950), pp. 296-331. 

In the fourth session both Paschasinus and Anatolius proposed that the Council 
should simply agree to confirm the doctrinal decrees of Nicea and Ephesus together with 
the dogmatic letters of Cyril and of Leo read in the second session. But the commissioners 
introduced a statement of faith drawn up by a group of Egyptians which significantly 
omitted any condemnation of Eutyches and passed over Leo’s Tome in silence. This, of 
course, caused considerable difficulty, exposing some lack of unity in the assembly. It was 
evidently the commissioners’ intent to force the Council to a doctrinal statement. Cf. 
ACO, I-IIl, 361-87. 
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The fundamental theological problem facing the Fathers at Chalce- 
don, of course, had to do with the composite being that was Jesus Christ, 
God and man. Unfortunately, with the condemmation of Nestorius at 
Ephesus in 431, and the subsequent reconciliation between Cyril and 
John of Antioch in 433, theological speculation did not come to a halt. 
In the reaction to the Nestorian heresy that had postulated a “superior 
union in the person of Christ,” but actually admitted only a moral 
union between the two complete natures of the divinity and the hu- 
manity in Christ," there was the obvious tendency to overstress the unity 
of the God-Man, utilizing the pseudo-Athanasian phrase, favored by 
St. Cyril, to the effect that in Christ there was “one sole nature of the 
Word, God made man.’ 

At this epoch, unfortunately, Greek theology had not as yet hit upon 
a happy terminology to express “the union of the two natures in the 
one person of Christ.” Tertullian, it is true, had long before elaborated 
the phrase “proprietas utriusque substantiae in una persona,” and 
Basil of Cappadocia had employed the words “treis hypostaseis, mia 
physis,””"* in treating of the Trinity. But succeeding theologians such as 
Apollinaris of Laodicea, Diodorus of Tarsus, and Theodore of Mop- 
suestia had merely further confused the issue. Nor, for all his theo- 
logical competence, was C, ril of much help in clarifying matters, as is 
clear from the aftermath of Ephesus. 

Cyril, as a matter of fact, used the key words physis, hypostasis, 
ousia, and prosdpon in an equivocal fashion despite the fact that his 
various statements were capable of a fully orthodox explanation. But it 
was this tendency to equivocation and inconsistency that got him into 
difficulty with John of Antioch, with Theodoret of Cyr, and with the 
anti-Monophysites of a later date. In Cyril’s thought, since Christ as 
the God-Man was one sole subject, a complete individual, there was in 

3 Cf. B. Altaner, Patrologie (2nd ed.; Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder, 1950), pp. 293-94; 
Friedrich Loofs, Nestoriana (Halle, 1905), p. 272, n. 13; p. 277, nn. 21 and 25. 

4 The phrase really stemmed from Apollinaris of Laodicea in his De Incarnatione 
Verbi Dei ad Jovianum (PG, XXVIII, 256), which after imperial condemnation circulated 
under the name of Athanasius. The fraud was only exposed in the sixth century in the 
Adversus fraudes A pollinaris, probably by Leontius of Byzantium. Cf. Friedrich Loofs, 
Leontius von Byzanz (Texte und Untersuchungen, III; Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1887), 
p. 90; H. Leitzmann, A pollinaris von Laodicea (Tiibingen, 1904), pp. 103-8. 

% Adversus Praxeam (PL, II, 215). 

16 Cf. Hubert du Manoir de Juaye, Dogme et spiritualité chez s. Cyrille d’ Alexandrie 
(Paris: J. Vrin, 1944), p. 7. 
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Him but one physis, one hypostasis, existing in an independent manner. 
This unique nature or hypostasis could only be that of the divine Word 
since it had always been in existence and was in itself unchangeable. 
The formula “mia physis tou theou Logou”’ designated the concrete 
nature, the independent hypostasis of the person of the Word, to which 
had been added a human nature, “‘sesarkomené.’”’ However, while com- 
plete, the human nature of Christ is peculiar, for though an essence and 
a reality, it is not a nature—-person, a physis—prosdpon, since it is not 
independent in itself, but from its very origin belonged to the person of 
the Word of God.” 

It was this absolute insistence upon the unity of this composite being, 
Jesus Christ, that made for error on the part of Eutyches and his 
partisans. Intent upon avoiding the heresy of Nestorius, who had sep- 
arated the two natures in the Son of God become man, influenced 
likewise by an Oriental] tendency to eschew subtle reasoning in dealing 
with the Absolute, Eutyches allowed himself to be maneuvered into 
stating that “before the conception of Christ there were two natures, 
the divine and the human, but after the union there was but one na- 
ture, that of the Word, God made flesh.’ Susceptible as this was of 
an orthodox explanation at the hands of Cyril, it was likewise open to the 
charge of heresy, as Theodoret had branded it in his Eranistes wherein 
he had the beggar-heretic explain: ‘I say that after the Incarnation the 
divinity remains, and that it has absorbed the humanity just as the 
water of the sea dissolves and absorbs a drop of honey that falls into it. 
This is not to say that the humanity is annihilated in its union with 
the divinity, but that it is changed by it.’”’” 

Not enough of a theologian properly to explain himself, but deter- 
mined to be loyal to the thought and terminology of Cyril, Eutyches 
had fastened on Cyril’s favored statement: “One sole nature of the 
Word, God made flesh.” Under the pressure of the logic of Eusebius of 


17 [bid., ““Terminologie christologique cyrillienne,” pp. 124-34. 

18 Cf. R. Draguet, “La christologie d’Eutychés,” Byzantion, VI (1931), 441-57: “La 
maniére dont Eutychés envisage le probléme christologique lui est commune avec la 
généralité des monophysites. Ils sont particulitrement soucieux d’accentuer l’unité du 
Christ, Verbe et homme, Verbe fait chair ou fait homme—les deux expressions s’équivalent 
—plutét que la diversité spécifique des éléments unis dans |’individu unique que le Christ 
constitue” (p. 451). 
 Franistes, Il, 114 (PG, LX XXIII, 153). 
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Doryleum at Flavian’s Synod of Constantinople in 448, Eutyches had 
almost wavered into orthodoxy—as even Pope Leo discovered from the 
acts of that synod?°—but, pressed too insistently, he had fallen back 
into his prepared position on the line of the unicity of nature in the 
God-Man.”* ° 

Meanwhile in the West a happier solution to the problem had been 
brought forth by the Pope. Abreast of the Christological difficulties 
since the days before Ephesus when he had been instrumental in having 
John Cassian compose his De Incarnatione,” Leo in his Tome to Bishop 
Flavian, written as a result of the original condemnation of Eutyches 
in the Synod of Constantinople in 448, had clarified the doctrine by 
deciding that ‘‘Jesus Christ was one’”’*—“‘Unus enim idemque est vere 
Dei filius et vere hominis filius” (ch. 4); that the two natures exist to- 
gether—‘‘salva proprietate utriusque naturae et substantiae et in unam 
coeunte personam” (ch. 3). Thence the Pope launched boldly into a 
discussion of the communicatio idiomatum: “‘Agit enim utraque forma 


Leo, Ep. 28, to Flavian (PL, LIV, 755-82; ACO, II-II, 24-33): “Cum autem ad 
interlocutionem examinis vestri Eutyches responderit, dicens: ‘Confiteor ex duabus naturis 
fuisse Dominum nostrum ante adunationem, post adunationem vero, unam naturam 
confiteor,’ miror tam absurdam . . . professionem nulla judicantium increpatione reprehen- 
sam... qui quidem sicut gestorum ordine patefecit, bene coeperat a sua persuasione 
discedere, cum vestra sententia coarctatus, profiteretur se dicere, quod ante non dixerat, 
et ei fidei acquiescere, cujus prius fuisset alienus. Sed cum anathematizando impio dogmati 
noluisset praebere consensum, intellexit eum fraternitas vestra in sua manere perfidia.” 
Leo obtained this information from the Acts of the local Council of Constantinople of 448 
held under Flavian (letter of Flavian to Leo, inter Leonis epp. 22 [PL, LIV, 724-28)). 
These Acts were reread in the first session of Chalcedon. 

*1 In stating his belief at Constantinople, Eutyches had said he “recognized two natures 
before the Incarnation, but after the Incarnation he would only recognize one nature.” 
Eusebius of Doryleum then asked him: “Do you say that there are two natures in Christ?” 
Eutyches answered: “I say there were two natures before the union; but only one after 
the union.” Basil of Seleucia then said to him: “If after the union you do not admit two 
natures which are not intermixed, but which are distinct from each other, you suppose 
that there had been an admixture and a confusion.”” Whereupon, troubled, Eutyches had 
said: “I do not remember saying that.” “But my words,” continued Basil, “come back to 
this: if after the union you speak of but one nature, you teach that there had been an 
admixture; but if you speak of only one nature incarnate and made man in the same sense 
as Cyril, you teach the same as we do” (ACO, II-Iil, 127 ff.). But in each in- 
stance Eutyches fell back on his original position of the two natures before and only one 
after the union; hence he was condemned at Constantinople, but exonerated by Dioscorus 
at Ephesus. Cf. R. Draguet, art. cit., p. 448 ff. 

2 PL, L, 9-272; cf. Jalland, op. cit., pp. 34-35. % Leo, Ep. 28. 
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cum alterius communione quod proprium est, Verbo scilicet operante 
quod Verbi est, et carne exsequente quod carnis est.” The Savior is thus 
at one and the same time “‘invisibilis et visibilis, incomprehensibilis et 
comprehensibilis, impassibilis et passibilis” (ch. 4).?* 

As Leo had foreseen with considerable perspicacity, a prime difficulty 
would be raised at Chalcedon over discrepancies between his own 
terminology and that of St. Cyril. Despite the fact that he had gener- 
ously utilized Cyrillan documents in the composition of his Tome, and 
despite his several warnings to his representatives at the Council, the 
first disagreements occurred after the reading of his Tome in the second 
session. The Bishops of Illyricum and of Palestine, belonging to the 
strictly Antiochene party, showed themselves uneasy over three state- 
ments having to do with the communication of properties. 

In the first of these statements Leo had said: “In order to pay the 
debt occasioned by our condition, an inviolable nature is united to one 
capable of suffering, that as a remedy suited to our situation, one and 
the same mediator between God and men, the Man Jesus Christ, might 
be subject to death on the one hand, and incapable of it on the other.”** 
The bishops professed to hear an echo of Nestorianism here. To pacify 
them, Aetius, the Archdeacon of Constantinople, quickly cited a sec- 
tion from Cyril’s second letter to Nestorius, just previously read to the 
assembly, wherein the selfsame sentiment was expressed: “As indeed 
His proper body by the grace of God, as St. Paul says, tasted death for 
all of us, it is said that He suffered death for us: not indeed in the sense 
that He had the experience of being dead—for it is folly to say or think 
such—but, as I have said above, His flesh tasted death.’’** 

Next the Illyrian bishops objected to a passage in the fourth chapter 
of Leo’s letter: “‘For each nature in union with the other performs the 
actions which are proper to itself. That is to say, the Word accomplishes 
those things which are proper to the Word; the flesh, those which are 

“It was Leo’s particular virtue to have summed up the matter in as clear and forth- 
right a manner as possible. “La doctrine christologique de S. Leo atteint une clarté qui 
n’avait pas été atteinte jusque-la” (du Manoir, op. cit., p. 513). It was neither Cyril nor 
Leo, of course, who had first fully developed the doctrine of the communicatio idiomatum, 
but Origen. Cf. his De principiis, II, 6, 3; IV, 31 (PG, XI, 211 and 405); thence the doctrine 
had been taken up by Athanasius, Cyril of Jerusalem, etc., and set forth in terms bordering 


on Scholastic concepts by Gregory of Nyssa (cf. his Contra Eunomium, V [PG, XLV, 


705)). 


% ACO, II-III, 274, UW. 9-12. %6 Tbid., p. 268, Ul. 14-18. 
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proper to the flesh. The one shines forth by its miracles, the other 
succumbs under injuries.”””” 

Aetius again was on hand with a passage from St. Cyril, cited from 
his Synodal Letter to Nestorius that had accompanied the Twelve 
Anathemas: “Certain passages [in the Scriptures],” said Cyril, “refer 
most properly to God, and others are proper to the humanity. Finally, 
certain expressions are proper to the mixture, making it evident that 
the Son of God is God and man all together.’ 

Finally the same bishops questioned Leo’s statement: “For although 
in the Lord Jesus Christ there is but one whole person, God and man, 
that whereby there is in both a common contumely is one thing, that 
whereby there is a common glory is another. Of us He has the human- 
ity, inferior to the Father; of the Father, divinity equal to the Father.’ 

It was Theodoret of Cyr who now produced the parallel passage from 
Cyril: “He has become man, and His manner of being has not changed; 
but He remains that which He was. He is by all means understood as 
one thing in another, that is to say, His divine nature in His human- 
ity.’’° 

Despite the apparent acquiescence in these explanations, the imperial 
commissioners, at the suggestion of Atticus of Epirus, ordered a delay 
of several days in which Anatolius of Constantinople and the Roman 
legates might further clarify these passages for those bishops who still 
professed themselves either unsatisfied or at least somewhat confused. 

The result of several such private conferences, held in the episcopal 
residence in Constantinople, was that in the fourth session these vari- 
ous bishops gave explicit declarations of their adherence to the expres- 
sion of the doctrine as contained in Leo’s Tome, announcing themselves 
completely satisfied with the explanations offered them by the Roman 
legates.** Despite further difficulties raised by the creed of a group of 
thirteen Egyptian bishops which was now introduced to the Council, 
but which contained no notice of either Leo’s Tome or the condemna- 
tion of Eutyches,” and despite a second uproar caused by the open 

27 Tbid., p. 274, Ul. 22-24. %8 Tbid., p. 274, Ul. 28-30. 

% [bid., p. 275, Ul. 1-3. % Tbid., Il. 6-8. 

1 [bid., pp. 365-72, for a list of the signatures and several statements attesting to this 


fact. 
# Ibid., pp. 373-75. The Egyptians begged off signing Leo’s Tome because they had no 
archbishop to take the lead, Dioscorus having been deposed: “Petimus ...magnam 
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Eutychianism of the Archimandrite Carosus and a group of monks ad- 
mitted to the same session,** doctrinal agreement on the one person and 
two natures in Christ had been achieved. 

However, it was the emperor’s mind that a new formula of faith 
should be fashioned by the Council that would take into consideration 
the objections of the various factions now apparently pacified. Hence, 
in the interval between the fourth and fifth sessions, the Bishop of 
Constantinople and his immediate entourage were prevailed upon to 
produce a new profession of faith. Under the chairmanship of Ascle- 
padius, a deacon of Constantinople, this new formula was read to the 
assembled Fathers on Monday, October 22, in the fifth session. Un- 
fortunately its wording was not recorded in the minutes of the Coun- 
cil. But it was immediately attacked on the score that it contained the 
statement “Christ is of two natures,” instead of the Leonine phrase 
“Christ is in two natures.” The significance of the exception taken to 
the preposition lay in the fact that Dioscorus, the deposed Bishop of 
Alexandria, would admit the first phrase, “of two natures,”’ but would 
not subscribe to the second, “in two natures.’”’ It was on this very 
phrase, indeed, that he had based the condemnation of Flavian at the 
Robber Council of Ephesus in 449. The new text, however, did contain 
the expression Theotokos, and it was on this score that Anatolius tried to 
jam it through the session. But his maneuvering caused a near riot, in 
the course of which the Roman legates threatened to leave the gather- 
ing and invalidate the Council by proceeding home. Imperial pressure 





synodum ...ut misereamini nobis et expectetis nostrum archiepiscopum, ut secundum 
antiquas consuetudines illius sequamur sententiam, quia si extra voluntatem praesidis 
nostri aliquid facimus . . . omnes Aegyptiacae regionis insurgent in nos” (ibid., p. 376, Il. 
20-30). 

33 Jbid., p. 381 ff. The monks were asked to condemn the doctrine of Eutyches and to 
accept Leo’s Tome. But their spokesman, the Archimandrite Dorotheus, explicitly refused 
to do so, saying that he held to the faith of the three hundred and eighteen Fathers (of 
Nicea) in which he had been baptized, and to the definitions of the Fathers at Ephesus, 
“and I know no other” (ibid., p. 384, ll. 4-7). This, then, was a principal source of the 
inchoative opposition to the Council’s final determination. Unfortunately the bishops 
allowed themselves to be provoked by the unruly conduct of the monks, and condemned 
them out of court, Aetius quoting one of the canons of Antioch making it imperative for 
monks to follow their bishops in matters of faith. The commissioners, however, postponed 
final judgment for a month to give the monks time to reconsider their stand. Had greater 
effort been made to convince these zealots of the true doctrine, much grief might later 
have been avoided, for it was these monks who spread the news through Egypt, Palestine, 
and the East that Chalcedon had surrendered the true faith and discarded Cyril. 
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was resorted to once more, with the result that a commission of twenty- 
three bishops was delegated to reword the definition, retiring to the 
martyrium of the Church for that purpose.* 

Care was exercised in the selection of this commission. Under the 
chairmanship of Bishop Anatolius of Constantinople, it contained the 
three papal legates plus Julian of Chios, their mentor, six bishops of 
the Orient including Maximus of Antioch, Juvenal of Jerusalem, 
Thalassius of Caesarea, three Asiatics of the exarchate of Ephesus, 
three Illyrians, three bishops of Pontus, and three others of Thrace— 
a balanced representation of the currents of thought stemming from 
Rome, Antioch, and Alexandria. Unfortunately, again, the minutes of 
this session were not preserved, but it is reported as having been a 
lively discussion using as a point of departure the text of Anatolius’ 
caucus, but changing to the Leonine phrase “in two natures.’ 

Despite the original insistence of the Roman legates that nothing but 
Leo’s Tome should be the rule of faith, the Pope’s dogmatic statement, 
while contributing several essential phrases, did not play an all-import- 
ant part in the commission’s final deliberation. The dogmatic definition 
confined itself severely to a straightforward elucidation of the basic 
doctrine involved. Leo had indicated the scriptural justification for the 
doctrine that “the distinctive character of each nature and substance 
[the divine and the human] is preserved intact, and the two coalesce 
in one person,” and had then hurried on to elaborate the communicatio 
idiomatum in a bold and masterful fashion. But the doctrinal commission 
at Chalcedon, mindful it seems of the recent difficulties raised by the 
Illyrian and Palestinian bishops over some of Leo’s statements eluci- 
dating the communicatio, avoided that development entirely. 

In its preamble, the Chalcedonian statement declares for the suffi- 
ciency of the Creeds of Nicea and of Constantinople which it quotes as 
adequate statements of Catholic belief regarding the Trinity and the 
Incarnation ;** but it justifies the doctrinal explanations of Ephesus and 


*Tt was only when the commissioners warned: “Dioscorus dicebat: quod ex duabus 
naturis, suscipio; sanctissimus autem archiepiscopus Leo duas naturas dicit esse in Christo 
unitas inconfuse. ...Quem autem sequimini? Sanctissimum Leonem aut Dioscorum?”, 
that they got the assembly to agree (ACO, II-III, 392). 

% Ibid., p. 392 ff. 

56 It was here at Chalcedon that the Creed of Constantinople made its first appearance. 
Cf. J. Lebon, art. cit., p. 810 ff. 
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its own further elaborations on the score of mounting error, “which has 
attempted to disfigure the mystery of the Incarnation, rejecting the 
word Theotokos, and introducing a confusion of natures. . .even making 
the monstrous statement that ‘there is but one sole nature of the flesh 
and the divinity’ whence the Divine Son has become, by union with 
humanity, capable of suffering.’ 

Insisting upon the complete agreement between the teaching of 
Cyril and Leo,* the definition pins down current errors: 


The Council opposes itself to those who seek to divide the mystery of the In- 
carnation into a duality of the Son; it excludes from participation in the sacred 
mysteries those who dare to declare the divinity of the only-begotten Son capable 
of suffering, and it contradicts those who imagine a mixture or confusion of the 
two natures in Christ. It rejects those who go so far astray as to say that the form 
of a slave, which the Son has taken on Himself for us, is of a heavenly nature, or 
anything other than the same nature as ours. It anathematizes those who have 
invented the fable that before the union there were two natures in the Savior, 
and that after the union there was but one. 


This was, of course, paying homage to Leo’s Tome. But essentially 
it was the Antiochene influence that predominated in the deliberations, 
for despite a Leonine phrase or two, the heart of the Chalcedonian 
definition echoes in its basic text the letter originally sent from Ephesus 
by the Oriental bishops to the Emperor Theodosius II in 431, which 
was used by John of Antioch in addressing his own profession of faith 
to St. Cyril, and which Cyril in his turn made the basis of his accept- 
ance of the Union of 433. This is noticeable in the preliminary state- 


37 ACO, II-III, 395. 

%8 Tbid., p. 396: “Quibus [the letters of Cyril] etiam epistolam maximae et senioris urbis 
Romae praesulis beatissimi et sanctissimi archiepiscopi Leonis quae scripta est ad sanctae 
memoriae archiepiscopum Flavianum ad perimendam Eutychis malam intelligentiam, 
consequentissime coaptavit utpote et magni illius Petri confessioni congruentem et com- 
munem quandam columnam nobis adversum prava dogmata existentem, ad confirma- 
tionem rectorum dogmatum.” In composing his Tome, Leo had been aware of the necessity 
of correlating his thought with that of Cyril. He drew heavily on his predecessors for that 
purpose, and in particular on Cyril’s Scholia de Incarnatione, John Cassian’s De Incarna- 
tione, and several letters of St. Augustine. Cf. L. Salet, ‘Les sources de |’Eranisies de 
Théodoret,” Revue d’histoire ecclésiastique, VI (1905), 748 ff.; F. L. Cross, “Pre-Leonine 
Elements in the Proper of the Roman Mass,” Journal of Theological Studies, L (1949), 
193 f. 

* ACO, II-III, 396. 
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ments leading up to the profession of faith.*° It is uncontestable in re- 
gard to the actual profession itself, as its initial sentences show: 


Chalcedonian Definition" Confession of the Oriental Bishops 
‘Exopevor Tolvuy Tots ayiow watpdow 1. ‘Oporoyodyer Trovyapobvr Tov Kiproyv 
wa kal tov abrdv dpodoyeiv vidy tov | hudv “Inooty Xpicrdv rév vidy rod 
kiprov huady "Incody Xprordy cvxpgavws | Oeod tov povoyerj, Oedv rédevov kai 
dmavres édtddoKouer, TéAEvOv Tov abTdov | GvOpwrov Téd\evov Ex Wux7s Aoyexs Kai 
&y Oedrnre kal réX\evov Tov abrdv év ay- | owparos. 

Oopwrdrntt, Oedv aAnOGs kal avOpwarov [Leo’s Tome: 6 yap av Geds adnOis 
éAnb&s Tov abrov & Wuxiis Noyexfs kal | abrés éorw Kai GvOpwros adnOjs.] 





owpatos, duoobotoyv Tat warp Kara THY 3. duootc.ov Tat warpt Tov abrov 
Ocdrnra kal duoobcrov jyiv rov abrov | xara thy Oedrnra Kal dpoobc.ov Hyiv 
xara THY avOpwrornra. Kara Thy avOpwrérnra. 


It is evident, then, that great effort was made to satisfy the doc- 
trinal prejudices of the several factions met at Chalcedon, particularly 
that of the Egyptians, and even of the monks who proved to be such 
fanatical partisans of the Cyrillan terminology. The great difficulty, 
unperceived, it would seem, by the assembled prelates, and in particu- 
lar by the Antiochenes who maneuvered the wording of the definition, 
was that Cyril’s acceptance of the Confession of the Oriental bishops 
had not been happily received by many of his own supporters. He had 


“© Compare for example: 
Chalcedon Oriental Bishops 

Propter hoc illis omnem machinationem | De genetrice autem dei virgine quem- 
contra veritatem volens claudere praesens , admodum et sapimus et dicimus, et de 
nunc ...synodus praedicationem hanc ab | modo incarnationis unigeniti filii dei neces- 
initio immobilem docens decrevit ante om- | svrio, non quasi in additamenti parte, sed 
nia fidem inrecusabilem permanere trecen- , in specie satisfactionis, sicut ab initio tam 
torum decem et octo sanctorum patrum | ex divinis scripturis quam ex traditione 
[Nicaeae] ... quam illi omnibus nota fece- | sanctorum patrum suscipientes habuimus 





runt non quasi quod aliquid deesset ante- | ... nihil penitus addentes sanctae fidei quae 
cedentibus (ACO, II-III, 395-96). a patribus in Nicaea est exposita (ACO, 
II-III, 270). 


41 ACO, II-I, 325-26. 
“ The Greek version is truncated, giving only a few sentences in ACO, II-I, 277; for the 
text used here, see C. Heurtley, De fide et symbolo (London, 1889), p. 201. The arabic 
numerals refer to the original order of the sentences in the Bishops’ Confession of faith. 
The section from Leo’s Tome is in chapter 4 of that work (ACO, II-I, 14, U. 23-24). 
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continually to write explaining his position after the Union of 433, and 
to moderate the zeal of his followers, particularly those in Syria.** Thus 
the fact that he had accepted the essential wording of the credal state- 
ment was not the guarantee that the Antiochene bishops evidently 
hoped it would be. 

It is questionable, too, whether Leo’s solution, confining the doc- 
trinal activity of the Council to a confirmation of his Tome, would have 
worked any better, particularly after the obvious suspicions of the 
Egyptians and of the monks that Leo’s position might not be in full 
accord with that of Cyril. The most unfortunate part of the matter, 
of course, was Leo’s subsequent intransigence in dealing with the dis- 
ciplinary dispute over the precedence of the See of Constantinople, 
which proved so useful a tool in the hands of the Monophysite heretics, 
particularly in Palestine and Egypt, who utilized papal opposition to 
the emperor’s wishes in the field of ecclesiastical politics to buttress 
their own differences in dogma.“ 

The immediate response, however, to the reading of the doctrinal 
definition at the fifth session at Chalcedon was one of wholehearted 
concurrence and applause.*® The same definition was solemnly re- 
peated again in the sixth session, on October 25, in the presence of the 
Emperor and Empress, Marcian and Pulcheria, and then promulgated 
as an imperial edict with the signatures of some four hundred and 
fifty bishops.“ 

Doctrinally, the aftermath of the Council was anything but happy. 
Monophysitism broke out in Egypt and the eastern provinces, and con- 
tinued to plague the Church for the next two hundred years and more. 
It was the doings of the unruly monks, of course, and of their abettors 

* Cf. Cyril’s letters to Acacius of Mylitene (Zp. 40), to Eulogius, his apocrisiarius in 
Constantinople (Ep. 44), to Valerian of Iconium (Zp. 50), to Succensus of Diocaesarea 
(Epp. 45 and 46) (PG, LX XVII, 131, 223, 255, 227, 237). 

“4 Leo’s confirmation of the definition of faith was slow in coming because of his dis- 
pleasure over the so-called “28th canon” (cf. his four letters of March 21, 453, to Marcian, 
Pulcheria, Julian of Chios, and to the Council [ACO, II-IV, 67-71]); but the confirmation 
was absolute and definitive. This is shown by his letter of July 11, 457, to Julian, demanding 
that he obtain “ut sanctae synodi Chalcedonensis statuta nullis haereticorum pulsentur 
insidiis neque liceat quisquam de illa definitione convelli quam ex inspiratione divina non 
dubium est per omnia evangelicis atque apostolicis consonare doctrinis” (ibid., p. 97). 
© ACO, II-I, 326. 

“6 Tbid., p. 335 ff. 
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among the dissatisfied bishops, particularly in Egypt and Palestine. 
And yet, it was not, as is usually charged, the substitution of Leo’s 
terminology for that of Cyril that gave occasion for the outbreak. It 
was rather a continuation of the disagreement between the Antiochene 
party whose terminology triumphed at Chalcedon, and the intransigent 
Egyptians. The fact that all parties agreed in the condemnation of 
Eutyches indicates that political and social antipathies played a con- 
siderable part in the subsequent troubles. But in any case Pope Leo’s 
prognostication that the discussion of doctrine and the formulation of 
a new definition would not bring about ecclesiastical unity and peace 
proved completely correct. 
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I 


Some eighteen months have gone by since Pope Pius XII’s encyclical, 
Humani generis, was directed to the Catholic world.’ A vast flood of com- 
mentary has followed on the event; nor was this surprising, because theologi- 
ans are the first to study encyclicals and this one was an encyclical with a 
direct and special message for the theologians themselves. Yet, after reading 
the comments at hand, it seems safe to say that the definitive commentary 
has not yet been written. It also seems safe to say that, from this point 
onward, there will only be a trickle of commentary following after the 
initial flood of ink. However, this trickle will probably be more important, 
because there will be concentration of attention on nuclear questions raised 
by the Roman document, for the task of popular divulgation will have been 
transcended. Already a very broad area of agreement has been achieved by 
the commentators, and where there are divergences, significant though they 
are, only aspects and prolongations of the letter are affected. 

Without exception, the Catholic theologians who commented on the 
pronouncement considered it most important, most timely, and most satis- 
factory. A non-Catholic might smilingly say that nothing else could be 
expected from Catholic theologians in the presence of a papal directive. 
However, even a non-Catholic would have to admit that there is a palpable 
sincerity in the affirmations of all when they manifest satisfaction and con- 
tentment with the encyclical, and no one can dismiss the common consent 
on this point by insinuating that some were speaking with their tongues in 
their cheeks.” 

There were some voices of opposition. However, either they were non- 


1A4AS, XLII (1950), 561-78. 

? Erich Brock raised his voice in protest so that the Catholics who could not speak 
might be heard (cf. Rahner, p. 161). Brock’s intentions were, no doubt, kindly, but he 
misunderstood the whole situation. Humani generis dealt with domestic issues; it was a 
purely family affair. There was no gagging of an opposition, because there could be none. 
The greenest tiro in Catholic theology understands that pontifical directives are of the 
essence of his discipline. There is no legitimate resentment when they are given, any more 
than a football team legitimately resents the presence and activity of referees, without 
whom there could be no game, no order, and no progress. Cf. Delfgaauw, col. 1310. 
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Catholic critics such as Barrois and the Protestants of the German-speaking 
lands, or they were Catholic non-theologians like Sejournas. Because of 
initial theological commitments or because of a non-theological partisan 
spirit, such commentators were hardly competent to do justice to the papal 
doctrine. 

As an introduction to this study, the reader has found a long catalogue of 
articles and works directly and immediately bearing on the encyclical.* 
There was a serious attempt made to get representative voices from the 
total stretch of the Catholic world, but this attempt was not as successful 
as one might wish. Undoubtedly commentaries of importance have been 
omitted, but it was only because of the compiler’s ignorance of their ex- 
istence. It will be sadly noted that only one reaction from the Slav lands is 
recorded, but the reason is obvious; the Iron Curtain efficaciously separates 
us from our brethren in the East, and in all probability they could not tell 
us much about the Roman message, for they have more wget problems to 
occupy their attention. 

With the exception of Cotter’s monograph, all other works mentioned are 
articles appearing in reviews and journals. Two reviews dedicated whole 
numbers to the encyclical.t The Thomistic Congress of September, 1950, 
has promised a thorough analysis of the document.’ Many reviews, in- 
cluding this one, published comment in different numbers by different 
writers.® The result has been a quantity of literature not much smaller than 
that which followed on the bull defining the Assumption, which was pro- 
mulgated about the same time. This abundance of studies proves more 
efficaciously than the affirmations of the writers themselves that the Roman 
letter was important. 

Many commentators found fault with the quasi-official translations of 
the encyclical circulating in their language zones. This is really inevitable 
and only underlines the old principle that documents must be studied in 


3 References to commentators will be given in this article in terms of the catalogue. 
Articles in Netherlandish and Polish are named, but except for the two Netherlandish 
articles translated into French in Documentation catholique, they were not used because I 
cannot read those languages. I have been told that the Polish article deals with the prob- 
lem of evolution as it is discussed in the encyclical. 

4 Rivista di filosofia neo-scolastica, XLIII (Jan—Feb., 1951); Euntes docete, IV (nn. 
1-2, 1951). The latter collection of articles touches and develops most of the points made 
in the encyclical and there are fifteen articles in all. 


5 Monsega, p. 82. 
6 Two such series should be thrown into high relief: that of the Civiltd cattolica, and that 


of the Nouvelle revue théologique. The articles of the latter series have been collected and 
published as a brochure: L’Encyclique “Humani generis” (Collection des Cahiers de la 
Nouvelle revue théologique, VIII; Tournai: Casterman, 1951). 
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the original. The problem of translation is always vexing, not least to the 
translator himself who sweats and grunts in an ungrateful task. For the 
English language I know of three translations: (1) the quasi-official rendi- 
tion of the N.C.W.C., published by the Council in booklet form along with 
an outline made by Dr. J. C. Fenton,’ and also published without the out- 
line by the Catholic Mind in its November, 1950, number;® (2) the Ronald 
Knox version published in the London Tablet for September 2, 1950;° (3) 
Father Cotter’s translation published in his monograph.’ For literary 
excellence and close adherence to the explicit text of the original, Msgr. 
Knox’s work seems to be the best. 

The commentaries were made from many different viewpoints and in the 
light of preoccupations varying in different regions. Some were mere para- 
phrastic repetitions of the leading passages of the encyclical. Others at- 
tempted to deepen and clarify particular points made in the Roman letter. 
In consequence the commentaries deal with theological method, determined 
theological doctrines, patristics, exegesis, philosophy, science, and the his- 
torical background of the document. Cardinal Gerlier and Father Cotter 
stated that the encyclical spoke adequately for itself and no commentary 
was needed—but both made comments, the Cardinal with laconic brevity 
and Father Cotter at length after giving solid reasons of justification." 


Ill 


The overall significance of the letter was expressed in contradicting 
rhetorics, but only the rhetorics were in conflict, not the inner conceptions. 
Flick, for example, says: 


Some enemies of the Church have called the encyclical ‘“HHumani generis” 
the encyclical of intransigence, and in a certain sense it deserves this name. The 
Pope has in fact shown himself intransigent to everything that could compromise 
the purity of faith; and woe to us if it were not so, if the immovable rock on which 


7 Humani generis: Encyclical Letter of Pope Pius XII. (Washington, D.C.: National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, [1950] ). 

8 Catholic Mind, XLVITII (1950), 688-700. 

® Tablet, pp. 187-90. 10 Cotter, pp. 3-49. 

" Cotter, pp. ix-x. Fenton, on the other hand, felt that the encyclical needed annotations 
to be understood: “. . . its schematic form, the very thing which must be grasped if the 
message itself is to be completely understood, is somewhat obscured under the literary 
perfection of the stylus curiae so characteristic of all papal documents. For those who 
study the document in an unannotated translation, the work of analysis will probably be 
somewhat difficult” (“Lesson,” p. 361). Columbo thought it divided obviously into four 
parts (cf. p. 418). 
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the Church is founded had begun to vacillate, if Peter had ceased to confirm his 
brethren.'” 


Yet the distinctions that Flick made in his article indicate that he would 
not object to the summary of Galvin, where the rhetoric is quite different. 


There is, therefore, a spirit of largeness in Humani generis which is in striking 
contrast to the letter of Pope Pius X, Pascendi, condemning Modernism. The 
moderation is seen (1) in the tone of the warnings, (2) in the care with which 
directives are presented, (3) in the balance between the rejection of modern errors 
and the acceptance of those elements of truth which are useful in developing greater 
precision and exactness in theological and philosophical studies, and (4) in the 
encouragement given to research by those interested and competent."* 


Amid so wide a variety of commentators the rhetorics must necessarily 
vary, for the group will contain representatives of both the Right and the 
Left. However, let it be remembered that the Left in this case is not an 
opposition party. By the Right we mean those who stress the restrictive 
and negative aspects of the encyclical, and by the Left we understand those 
who stress the permissive and positive elements. The Right is inclined to 
reject almost all the points of view found in the work of more recent theologi- 
ans, championing instead stands comfortably in possession before the ap- 
pearance of the fresh challenge; the Left, anxious to discard all that was 
fallacious and dangerous in the new, yet wishes to retain some of the values 
brought to light. There is here no question either of reaction or of minimizing. 
Left and Right are labels for different temperaments, not for different 
theologies. Nor must we think that all the contributors to the general dis- 
cussion were either of the Right or of the Left. Most of the commentators, 
including the two cited, have no intention of belonging either to the Right 
or to the Left, and soberly and moderately they make their reflections with 
no partisan allegiances. 

The possibility of partisan spirit is present because the Roman document 
deals with what the Pope called in 1946 a “new theology.’ As long as this 
term is written in minuscules rather than with capital initials, there can be 
no hard feelings anywhere, and the meaning of the “‘new theology” will 
be gathered from the encyclical itself. The “new theology” as presented 
and defined in the letter was condemned and all the commentators heartily 
agreed that the condemnation was just and necessary. Yet prior to the publi- 
cation of the document there was a heated debate in Europe concerning 


2 Flick, p. 590. 3 Galvin, p. 501. 
4 In the allocution to the Fathers of the Twenty-ninth Congregation of the Society of 
Jesus, September 17, 1946 (AAS, XXXVIII [1946], 385). 
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the validity of the work of a group of theologians most of whom lived in 
France. This was a well-defined group with definite works which they had 
published, and their doctrines could be concretely studied in the concrete 
contributions which they produced. They resented the name of “new 
theology,” in capitals or minuscules, as an unjust and improper label for 
their movement, but in due time the name stuck to them, and it was written 
as the “New Theology.” No commentator ignored the fact that there was 
an intimate bond between the Pope’s “new theology” and the French 
“New Theology.” The Pope’s message was about a theological trend that 
existed and not about some theology in a void, and the commentators 
spontaneously turned their eyes to France, and many French commentators 
admitted quite candidly that the encyclical had special reference to a con- 
crete movement in France.'® Two Italians, Parente and Perego, underlined 
this truth, and the Spanish commentators in general pointed to it, courte- 
ously but unmistakably. 

There was, therefore, a universal recognition that in the French “New 
Theology” there were elements of the “new theology’”’ condemned by Rome. 
However, the pontifical epistle gives no one the right to identify the two 
theologies, in whole or in part, because it carefully refrains from naming 
names or indicating concrete works as expressing the condemned doctrines. 
Any attempt to make such an identification must be done by the private 
theologian at his own risk. There were, in consequence, no gleeful cries of 
crowing at the sight of an adversary brought low, but in their stead we 
find from many sides a demand of respect and charity for such theologians 
who to some degree or other may be objectively involved in the doctrines 
condemned by Rome but whose good names and orthodoxy were gently 
protected by pontifical silence. Rahner warned the theologians who wished 
to use the encyclical against individual French colleagues with these words: 
“Tt would be wholly against the mind of the encyclical itself to use it as a 
quiver supplying arrows for anyone feeling an eagerness to shoot.”!® Such 
warnings derive from the spirit of the document itself; it is so moderate, so 
painstaking in making distinctions, and so careful to name no one, that it 
antecedently prevented the witch-hunting that brought forth the Integrism 
which followed on Pascendi.” In fact, Perego, a stern critic of the “New 


16 Cf., e.g., Barrat and Rouquette. 16 Rahner, p. 169. 

™Integrism or Integralism was a phenomenon consequent on the condemnation of 
Modernism. It manifested itself in the grouping of theologians and churchmen with the 
intention of combating any tendency or manifestation of Modernism, which was under- 
stood exaggeratedly as including anything that in the slightest way smacked of novelty. 
The movement had its organization and its organs: the organization was the Sodalitium 
pianum, which was international and widespread; the principal organs were: Correspon- 
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Theology,” felt obliged to protest against those who branded all opposition 
to the Nuova Teologia as a revival of the Integrist terror.* 

The net result for the commentators was that they tried in large part to 
follow the example of Michel who said that the opinions under papal con- 
sideration had to be considered objectively in a pure state of abstraction 
from persons and places.!® Michel followed his own program successfully 
and so did many others, but some could not resist the temptation to illus- 
trate points made by the encyclical with examples drawn from the “New 
Theologians.” Nor was this altogether avoidable, for the debates that pre- 
ceded the Roman letter were very much in the minds of the theologians 
who took part in them, and the encyclical dealt with the debated issues. 

Naturally among the French commentators there were those who were 
more than ready to make no reference to names, works, and places. Boyer 
even saw a tendency in certain sections of the French press to denaturalize 
and minimize the papal doctrine.*° However, the responsible spokesmen for 
French theology made it quite clear that they welcomed the directive and 
would obey it sincerely and wholeheartedly. Rouquette was insistent on 
this point.” It is true that Sejournas tried to dismiss the document by at- 
tributing its authorship to obscurantist Vatican bureaucrats but he was 
unique in more ways than one.” In fact, it is interesting to point out that, 





dence de Rome, directed by Begnigni; the Foi catholique of the ex-Jesuit Gaudeau and J’ 
Fontaine; the Critique du libéralisme, conducted by the ex-Jesuit Barbier, who went so 
far as to brand Leo XIII with liberalism; the Petrus-Blitter of Trier. They were opposed 
to anything they considered “minimizing,” and stood for “integral Catholicism.” They 
attacked other theologians, raised suspicions, made accusations in Rome, and terrorized 
Catholic intellectuals everywhere. They were supported by the Action frangaise, but 
Benedict XV, in his first encyclical, Ad beatissimi, Nov. 1, 1914 (AAS, VI [1914], 576-77), 
condemned them forthrightly. Cf. J. De Jong, Handboek der Kerkgeschiednis (2nd ed.; 
Utrecht-Nijmegen: Dekker and Van De Vegt, 1932), III, 359-60. 

18 Perego, p. 450. The word “Integrism” also appeared in other articles: Flick, p. 570, 
note 3; Monsegt, p. 83. Parente uses the word iniegrista but with no reference to the 
Integrist movement (cf. p. 23). 

19 Michel, p. 662. 

20 Boyer, “Lecons,” p. 526. 

*1 Rouquette, pp. 108-9. 

2 It was strange to find a weak and modified echo of Sejournas’ thought in an article 
which almost certainly had no dependence on the bitter French essay. I refer to the highly 
laudatory article on Pope Pius XII by the prominent Catholic convert, Graham Greene. 
In “The Pope Who Remains a Priest,” Greene has the following paragraph: “Pius XII 
gives no automatic benediction, though there are still dim depths, one feels, in the Vatican 
in spite of the Roman sunshine glinting on the orders and the swords as one is sieved from 
one audience chamber to another by the scarlet flunkies. The huge civil service has to go 
on functioning, and sometimes in our irritation at its slowness, its caution or its pedantry, 
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though uncontrollable rumors gave names to those who collaborated in 
the preparation of the document, yet no writer made any mention or even 
insinuation of collaborators, notwithstanding the known Roman procedure 
of calling in consultants for the composition of encyclicals.¥ 

Officially, then, there were no flesh-and-blood enemies at whom the Roman 
pronouncement aimed. Yet it was quite clear that the condemned doctrines, 
at least in seed-form, had local incarnations. Colombo felt that it was 
impossible for Italian theologians to make identifications, because communi- 
cations with France were too meager to allow Italians to form an adequate 
picture of what was going on over the Alps.™ Labourdette from France said 
that the task of identification could not be essayed now, though future 
historians of theology, after painstaking investigations, might be able to 
give an answer.”> The most delightful remark about identifying the “enemy” 
was made by Rahner, who, conceding that the encyclical looked primarily 
to France, yet pointed out that it gave general norms which all theologians 
need, and which no true theologian had not violated in some way or another, 
and so each theologian was the “enemy” and should say his confiteor.** 
However, not all commentators shared Rahner’s sentiments, for two were 
not stimulated to remorse because of the Roman document but derived 













































we may feel that it is obscuring the white-clothed figure at the center. The banning of 
Sartre’s books, the recent withdrawal of certain well known French Jesuits from teaching— 
these acts, of course, are not the immediate work of the Pope but of the civil service. Three 
theologians ‘advise’ the Pope, and one would have liked to take these three aging men— 
one French, one Dutch and one German—out into the streets of Rome during the Holy 
Year, milling with pilgrims from China, India, Africa and ask them: Is the Church really 
so insecure that opinion needs to be suppressed quite so promptly? How many of the 
great definitions of the Church would have been lost if even the hint of heresy had always 
been quickly suppressed? But an irritation like this comes and goes: it is not the im- 
pression that remains” (Life, XX XI (Sept. 24, 1951], 162). 

%3 Osservatore Romano (Dec. 9-10, 1950) gave the names of the preparatory commission 
for the definition of the Assumption: Msgr. Ottaviani, president; Msgr. Crovini, secretary; 
Msgr. Parente, Fathers Balic, O.F.M., Bea, S.J., Caronti, O.S.B., De Moos, S.J., Garrigou- 
Lagrange, O.P., Hentrich, S.J., Henry of St. Theresa, O.C.D., Hiirth, S.J., Jugie, A.A., 
Lennerz, S.J., Tromp, S.J. (cited by Cavallera, p. 4, note 1). 

% Colombo, p. 397, note 3; p. 416, note 34. Yet Colombo does give a conspectus of 
French theology in the years prior to the encyclical. Parente does likewise. Perego deals 
exclusively and extensively with the “New Theology,” and supplies a splendid bibliography 
for the whole movement. A notable bibliography was prepared by A. Avelino Esteban, 
“Nota bibliogr4fica sobre la llamada ‘Teologia nueva,’” Revista espaniola de teologta, IX 
(1949), 303-18; 527-46. In addition to his article in the catalogue, Monsegféi has written 
a lengthy study of the “New Theology”: “La actualidad teolégica: Hechos e ideas,” 
Revista espaniola de teologta, X (1950), 179-204; 335-60. All the articles here mentioned 
are critical of the movement. 


% Labourdette, p. 32. 26 Rahner, p. 169. 
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therefrom deep, though humble, satisfaction because their reviews and 
universities had ever been pure and above all taint of heterodox or dangerous 
opinions.” 

IV 


Concerning the nuclear thesis of the encyclical there was superficial 
disagreement. Some saw in the letter one great central core: the necessity 
for theologians and Catholic intellectuals to be guided by the magisterium 
in every step of their work.”* For others the central lesson was the rejection 
of relativism in theology and philosophy.”® Morandini expressed this notion 
with a lapidary phrase: the rejection of mobilism—ontological, gnoseological, 
and terminological.*® Others felt that the great lesson was the defense of 
reason as a faculty of achieving objective, abiding truth. A few considered 
the focal emphasis to be an insistence that metaphysics has as much rele- 
vancy to theology as history.*! One commentator saw the purpose of the 
encyclical to be a clarification of method and orientation against modern 
confusions.” Another commentator seemed to combine all these views by 
making of the encyclical a confrontation of total Catholic doctrine with 
what is somewhat vaguely termed the total pattern of existentialist 
thought.* 

The above simplifications of the encyclical need not be antagonistic 
positions, for they are judgments made from different points of view. There 
would be opposition if the commentator were to insist that there is a mono- 
lithic structure to the document where a single idea moves with continuous 
growth to achieve the final whole. No one seems to have said that. Garrigou- 
Lagrange has envisioned a tight unity but according to a different metaphor. 
He would find a single motif played in different variations.* Fenton says 
that the document is “magnificently ordered and arranged,’’** while Caval- 
lera says that it does not follow “the usual rigorous logic of encyclicals, nor 
does it clearly make use of the resources of ordered reasoning, but rather, 


27 Gemelli, ‘‘Presentazione,” p. 1; Connell, p. 327. According to Monsega, the Rectors 
of the Gregorian University, of the Angelico, and of the other Roman institutes on the 
occasion of the reopening of classes in the fall of 1950 spoke in the same way (p. 81). 

*% Connell, p. 323; Michel, p. 671; Cotter, p. 55; Cavallera, p. 9. Hayen puts it thus: 
“confidence in reason and submission to the magisterium” (p. 114). 

*9 Garrigou-Lagrange, “Structure,” p. 3; Morandini, p. 165. 

3° Morandini, p. 165. 

31 Olgiatti, p. 59; Taymans, p. 4. Cf. Dondeyne’s excellent study, pp. 17-56. 

® Levie, p. 788. Iturrioz would agree with Levie, but for him the confusion of thought 
is the very heart of the “New Theology” (cf. p. 486). 

% Weigel, pp. 229-30. 4 Garrigou-Lagrange, “Structure,” p. 1. 

%* Fenton, “Lesson,” p. 361. 
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I might say, of the vital logic of a process of overlapping, one idea calling 
forth another because of their inner connection rather than because of 
anxiety for an orderly arrangement.’** Rahner says: “This [encyclical] 
cannot be compared with the classical planning of other great documents 
of the Pope, but rather gives the impression of an exorcising warning, in 
which anxiety is not so concerned with an instructive, carefully considered 
continuity of thought.’”*’ Whatever be the truth in these diverging opinions, 
at least this much is clear: an order of uninterrupted logical continuity has 
not been widely recognized, for those who made skeleton outlines were at 
variance with each other, not merely in details but also in the substantial 
divisions of the work. 







Vv 


To glean the values given by the commentaries in an orderly fashion, it 
might be wise to follow the sequence of the encyclical and note what the 
commentaries had to offer in the way of light. There will be no need to 
annotate every paragraph, for much of the comment was mere repetition 
of the encyclical’s words through paraphrase, so that in many instances 
nothing was illuminated or deepened because of the observations of the 
writers.** We shall, therefore, only indicate those marginal contributions 
and interesting glosses which will be of major interest to the generality of 
theologians. 

Nothing very significant was said about the first four paragraphs which 
was not said by the paragraphs themselves. In paragraph 4, where it is 
stated that the credibility of the Catholic faith is attainable with certitude 
by mere reason, most commentators saw an implicit condemnation of the 
theories of Rousselot concerning the approach to faith. Yet F. Malmberg, 
S.J., saw in it only a renewed condemnation of the fideists and traditionalists 
as fulminated originally by the Vatican Council.*® One commentator brought 
out that, though a physical incapacity of reason for the recognition of the 
warranted credibility of Catholic faith is rejected, yet moral incapacity can 
be admitted (cf. paragraphs 2, 3, and 4).*° It was not stated whether or not 
this would be a saving correction for Rousselot’s theory, but another com- 
mentator objected to this interpretation by indicating that the encyclical 


36 Cavallera, pp. 7-8. 37 Rahner, p. 164. 

%In following the sequence of the encyclical, we shall use the enumeration of the 
N.C.W.C. translation. Father Cotter’s enumeration is slightly different. The Latin original 
and the Knox version have no enumeration. 

39 Felix Malmberg, S.J., “Solo rationis lumine,”’ Bijdragen der Nederlandsche Jezuieten, 
IX (1950), 202-11 (cited by Colombo, p. 418, note 39 and by Roets, p. 269, note 2). 

“ Taymans, pp. 15-16. 
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admitted the possibility of grace playing a role in such a recognition, but 
it did not teach that such grace was always necessary.*! 

Cotter underlined the implicit doctrine of the paragraph, namely, that 
the apologetic proposed by the encyclical is the one in use in the schools, 
the apologetic of miracles in favor of the Church.” It might also be profitably 
added that the words used by the encyclical are taken verbatim from the 
locus in the Vatican Council where the so-called analytic argument for 
apologetics is outlined, although no other apologetic is given this privilege. 
Perhaps our schools do not use as intensively or as extensively this approach 
recommended so notably by the Council and now indirectly by the encyclical. 

Rahner succinctly summarizes paragraphs 5-8 as “from Hegel to Sartre.’ 
Garrigou-Lagrange reduces the four facets of the current mentality of the 
world—evolutionary progress, existentialism, historicism, and anti-intel- 
lectual dialectical theology—to one idea: a flux philosophy which refuses 
to admit any metaphysical stability and identifies being with becoming.*® 
Weigel saw in the four errors outlined by Rome one mood of thought which 
can be described as “existentialist.” 

Very few dealt at length with the meaning of historicism, but Olgiatti 
made a long study of the phenomenon and of its entry into Catholic theology. 
His own mind is nicely put in the following lines: 


Some have held that the encyclical of Pius XII consists of a bundle of condem- 
nations and advertences, consequently of a merely negative significance. I permit 
myself to think that the recent pontifical document has also a positive import, 
is constructive, because it is not restricted to the discarding of certain solutions 
offered to the problem of the relations between metaphysics, theology, and history, 
but also suggests others and invites us to develop them. That is the basic idea 
which inspires these pages which propose, against historicism and against the 
tactic of relativizing philosophy and theology in the name of history, to indicate 
the necessity of evolving the notion of history and to intensify in our camp a sense 
of history in such a way as not to lose gains made long ago in philosophy and 
theology.*” 


His own suggestion is that the notion of the Mystical Body can lead us to 
a valid and fruitful theology of history.** The article is also valuable for the 
vast amount of bibliographical material furnished by the notes. 

Flick recognized in paragraph 8 a “discreet’’ allusion to the dialectical 
theology of men like Barth and Brunner,” but it is surprising that relatively 


*! Parente, p. 42. ® Cotter, pp. 57-58. 4 DB, 1794. 
“ Rahner, p. 164. 46 Garrigou-Lagrange, “Structure,” pp. 7-8 
“© Weigel, pp. 221-23. 47 Olgiatti, p. 59.  Olgiatti, p. 83. 


4 Flick, p. 580. The recognition of the crisis-theologians was also made by Cotter, Bea, 
Sagiiés, and others. 
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few of the commentators voiced such a recognition. It might almost be 
suspected that in many places not too much is known about this phenome- 
non, which would be contrary to the teaching of paragraph 9 urging the- 
ologians to study all such movements. 

In paragraph 11 the encyclical makes its first mention of “irenicism,” 
a spirit of appeasing non-Catholics, as Knox so well translates. The little 
note of Boyer in Unitas briefly indicates irenical tactics discountenanced 
by the encyclical. Dom Gros brought out that any condemnation of a false 
“irenicism” did not mean that the Pope wished to put a halt to the evan- 
gelization of the world, but merely wished to prevent excesses.*° Morandini 
would agree with this notion but he made a distinction: the intellectual has 
an inner and outer apostolate, but his first apostolate is the inner one, 
whereby he contemplates the truth and builds up a vision whose only con- 
cern is loyalty to the truth itself. In performing this task the theologian 
rightly merits the name of apostle.* 

The teaching of paragraphs 10-13 was often repeated by the commentators 
but nothing really new was brought forth. Bea did a neat task of summary: 
he showed that the psychological roots of the activity of some recent theo- 
logians were three: an itch for the new, an anxiety to be modern, and an 
inclination to minimize objective differences that separate Catholics and 
non-Catholics.™ 

French commentaries made much of paragraph 13. They stressed the 
need of caution and prudence on the part of theologians because their 
guarded and properly distinguished propositions are not understood with 
all their distinctions by laymen, and can produce much havoc, as the 
encyclical states. 

So many commentators hailed paragraphs 14-17 as the true exposition 
of the fatal defects of the “new theology.” It was unacceptably relativistic 
in its method. The discontent with the traditional treatment of dogma, the 
insistence that canonized formulas should be shelved in favor of expressions 
more congenial to current views, the refusal to see in concepts an adequate 
expression of revealed truth, all these things put theology in danger of cutting 
off its ties with the continuous Christian tradition. It is strange that the 
“new theology,” so eager to further development of doctrine, made the 

® Gros, p. 65. Dondeyne, who sees the problem of “irenicism” as central to the encyc- 
lical, agrees with Gros (Dondeyne, pp. 5-6). 

1 Morandini, pp. 169-72. Gervais in his article dealt with a point touched by Moran- 
dini. Gervais protested against the notion that the prime task of the theologian is re- 
search. In this protest he insists that the contemplation of truth in prolonged meditation 


rather than the feverish search for new facts is the proper work of theology. 
% Bea, in Scholastik, pp. 39-41. 
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task impossible. One of its fundamental principles, orthodox enough, was 
that revelation at all times is identical with itself. But there was another 
principle which was killing, namely, that change was only the indifferent 
modification of terminology and philosophic matrix. In consequence the 
synthesis of any moment did not grow out of the continuous past but 
abruptly arose from the contingent exigencies of a new historical context. 
In this theory there can be no growth but only change. The encyclical 
insists that all growth must be organic, that there must be continuity in 
growth. Burke quoted a beautiful passage from Newman inculcating this 
same idea which teaches that no moment in the nearly two thousand years 
of Catholicism is excluded from the present time.** What is more, the present 
moment not only includes all the past, but the past cannot be understood 
except in the light of the present; it is not that, as some were saying, an 
understanding of the present demanded a return to the past. 

Paragraphs 18-21 of the encyclical teach the total dependence of theology 
on the living magisterium. The theologian, no less than any other member 
of the Church, receives his doctrine from the authoritative teaching organs 
of the Mystical Body, which can quote Christ’s words: “He who hears you, 
hears me.” This part of the message was taken up by all commentators, 
who did little else but assent to it fervently. There can be no doubt that 
there was unanimous consent on this point, and this consent is illuminating 
for the understanding of Catholic theology. Perhaps the total range of com- 
mitments is not yet recognized by all. The theologian works with revelation, 
but he receives it exclusively from the magisterium. The theological proofs 
in favor of revealed dogma are not the moving force for their acceptance; 
what makes belief in the dogma imperative is the sole fact that it is taught 
by the magisterium of Christ’s Church. 

The encyclical, as the commentators saw, draws the inevitable conclu- 
sions from the above principle. Any theologians’ deductions from supposed 
implicits in theological sources are invalid if rejected by the actual living 
magisterium. This authority, even in its ordinary activity (which is its 
normal activity, for solemn pronouncements are rare), is the theologian’s 
proximate guide and norm. The encyclical indicates the two kinds of authori- 
tative direction: in one case a question is closed by answering the question 
officially; in the other the debate is closed, even though the question itself 
be left open, either to die of inanition or to be reopened by the magisterium 
itself according to its norms at some possible future date. In either case the 
theologian, by the rationale of his discipline and by his place among the 
discentes of the Church, accepts wholeheartedly and without resistance. 


8 Burke, p. 275. 
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Cavallera developed this doctrine to make it luminous for our moment. 
He was evidently thinking of theologians who were in search of fuller truth, 
and perhaps felt that they were achieving something but now saw themselves 
stopped. He insists with full reason that the magisterium has only one func- 
tion: to teach efficaciously the full revelation of Christ in any age to all 
people. The function of the magisterium is not to develop dogma but to 
preserve it intact without blur. In fulfilling this office it may be necessary 
to interfere with the theologians, who, unlike the magisterium, are primarily 
interested in the development of revealed truth. Such interference is not 
intrusion. Lines of theological research and discussion, well-intentioned and 
innocent enough within the enclosure of the theological brotherhood, may 
be dangerous and misleading when they reach the non-theological public, 
and such discussion does jump over the wall. The magisterium with frighten- 
ing duties to the total ecclesia discens will have to step in, in order to fulfill 
its urgent and divine mission, and the theologian will have to be silent and 
correct his speech. Development may be delayed, but the first obligation 
of the magisterium must be satisfied. The faithful at large, theological and 
non-theological, must not be led astray from the God-given truth. 

Concerning the Roman doctrine of the relations of theology to the magis- 
terium, this reporter found no more limpid summary than the short but 
incisive paragraphs of Dr. Patrick Hammell of Maynooth: 


Revelation is a message from God to man, and to reach individual men it must 
be formulated in human language. It is the divine fact or truth which is revealed, 
not the proposition which expresses it. The divine truth is immutable, inexhaustible. 
The instrument which we use to state it, human language, is finite, imperfect, 
changing. No formula fashioned by man can exhaust or perfectly convey divine 
truth. Christ appointed the Teaching Authority of the Church to be the guardian 
and interpreter of revealed truth, and this Teaching Authority, in the infallible 
exercise of its commission, interprets and formulates the truths entrusted to it. 
Those revealed truths which the Church proposes to us as such for our belief are 
dogmas. The choice of terms and concepts and the construction of the logical 
proposition to convey the revealed truth are conditioned by a number of factors 
including the language, culture, and philosophical development of the time. 

Theology is a science whose directing and underlying principles are the truths 
revealed by God, but its proper object is the conclusions, theological conclusions, 
deduced by reason from divinely revealed truths. By means of these deductions 
we are able to gain more knowledge of the faith than the simple expression of the 
revealed truth itself gives, and it is the function of theology to penetrate more and 
more deeply into the mysteries of revelation and so endeavor to gain a more 
profound understanding of them.®® 


* Cavallera, pp. 8-10. 55 Hammell, p. 290. 
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As various commentators saw, it was this conception of theology, whereby 
this discipline is bound irrevocably and proximately to the magisterium, 
which made the doctrine of paragraph 21 unescapably logical. Even positive 
theology is theology and not mere natural historical method, and consequently 
even positive theology must take its proximate guidance from the living 
magisterium of the moment. 

Paragraphs 22-23 deal with the misuse of the symbolical sense of the 
Scriptures and the tendency to minimize the literal sense as misleading. 
The commentators confirmed this doctrine and simultaneously brought out 
that Rome was not denying that there is a symbolic sense in Scripture. 
Dom Ralph Russell’s words express the consensus: 


It [the encyclical Divino afflante quoted by Humani generis] showed that what is 
technically called the ‘sensus literalis’ (which is not the ‘literal sense’ of English 
idiom, but the sense intended by the author, be it historic, poetic, metaphorical, 
or that of some ancient literary ‘genre’), must be sought first. It is this sense 
which possesses inerrancy, and upon it any other sense must rest. To elucidate it 
must be the primary duty of Biblical scholarship and Biblical initiation. 

But by maintaining the primacy of the literal sense we do not reject a ‘spiritual’ 
sense. The timely warnings of Humani generis are intended to safeguard genuine 
theological thought, foster it by showing up aberrations, and preserve it from the 
lazyminded or the innovators who seek to avoid the duties imposed by Papal 
pronouncements and to pass over all the solid work of centuries. But there is 
another kind of lazymindedness which tries to justify by official pronouncements 
its own failure to study new problems or investigate sources. We should be careful, 
then, lest we suppose that, because the literal and historic sense is fundamental to 
the Bible, no other sense is contained in it.®® 


Lambert and Levie brought out the negative aspect of the encyclical by 
indicating clearly the doctrines proposed by the “new theology” and con- 
demned by Rome: (1) scriptural inerrancy is limited to moral and religious 
truths; (2) there are two senses in Scripture, the divine and spiritual which 
is hidden, and the human and literal which is apparent; only the first is 
infallible; (3) scriptural interpretation need not be concerned with the 
analogy of faith nor with the tradition of the Church; (4) a spiritual inter- 
pretation must be substituted for the literal.” As these commentators 
added, these errors are old and have been condemned before. 

Paragraphs 25-28, passing from the errors of theological method to the 
errors of content, offer us what Rahner calls “‘a kind of syllabus of errors,” 
and Rahner adds: “Candidly I do not know in which school that is still 
Catholic such errors are tolerated.’’®* 


56 Russell, pp. 2-3. 5? Lambert, pp. 225-28; Levie, pp. 790-91. 
58 Rahner, p. 165. 
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One of the theological errors included in this little catalogue was the 
denial of the gratuity of the supernatural. In general the commentaries 
noted the condemnation and referred to previous condemnations of the 
same proposition in earlier Roman pronouncements. The encyclical leaves 
no doubt that theologians must admit the possibility of a non-elevated 
human being. Sagiiés in his commentary discusses this possibility according 
to the preoccupations and orientations of the text-books.®® Here more than 
elsewhere the commentators thought of France and with politeness and 
proper courtesy they nodded, some shyly and some not so shyly, in the di- 
rection of P. Henri de Lubac, because of whose book and the discussions that 
followed it, the whole question was timely. 

Another condemned error was the proposition that the Mystical Body 
has a wider extension than the Catholic Church. On this point Vodopivec 
contributed an excellent article, rich with bibliographical data and lucid 
in explaining the historical setting of the question. 


vI 


From paragraphs 29 to 34 the encyclical speaks of the relations of phi- 
losophy to theology. This was necessary because the “new theology” was 
disdainful of metaphysical philosophy in general and of Scholasticism in 
particular. According to the new position, theology could use any kind of 
philosophy for the purpose of expressing revelation, always recognizing 
that all were completely inadequate for the task. In consequence there was 
no philosophy that could be called Catholic and the theologian for purposes 
of inevitable communication could use any one most useful for that end. 
For reasons of efficiency and vitality he should use the one in vogue rather 
than some other form that was démodé. 

Rome, to the satisfaction of all the commentators, rejected the new 
position totally. The theologian cannot work without a philosophy and he 
must inevitably construct over the ages a philosophy adequate for revela- 
tion. This has been done, and to ignore and despise this slowly and carefully 
built instrument is rash and to deny its validity unjust and erroneous. To 
affirm that any philosophy will do for the theologians’ purpose is an erroneous 
denial of the validity of philosophy and reason itself, and a mistaken con- 
ception of the theological enterprise. 

The pontifical defense of the natural powers of reason to achieve objective 
truth was applauded by the vast majority of the commentators. They also 
pointed out that the encyclical did more than this: it also defended the 
possibility of a perennially valid and objective metaphysic. 


5° Sagiiés, pp. 163-65. Cf. also Perego, pp. 450-54. 
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There was entailed in this defense a rejection of the more vociferous 
forms of existentialism which deny the meaningfulness of metaphysical 
achievement. However, some of the commentators insisted that this pontifi- 
cal condemnation did not fall on all forms of existentialism, but only on the 
atheistic and anti-metaphysical varieties.*° Alfaro understood the condem- 
nation to include any kind of existentialism, but Martins called him to task 
by name.* Stakemeier stated that Christian existentialists like Peter Wust 
and Gabriel Marcel, ceteris paribus, were not being censured.” Rahner 
went the farthest when he claimed that one of the great merits of the 
encyclical was that it showed us a starting point from which a true exis- 
tentialist philosophy could be developed.* 

The encyclical did more than condemn atheistic and anti-metaphysical 
existentialism. It also praised and recommended Thomism. Bea remarked 
that the word “Scholasticism” does not appear in the letter. This is true, 
but perhaps not to the point. Knox (as well as others) seems to be quite 
justified when he puts the word into his translation as a rendition of philoso- 
phia nostris tradita scholis. What is more, an encyclical which praises Thom- 
ism, ¢0 ipso is talking about Scholasticism, for the former is the most legiti- 
mate form of the latter. 

It is perhaps not surprising that a number of Jesuit commentators made 
the reflection that the encyclical did not canonize any one form of Thom- 
ism.** For them any philosophy using the methods and principles of St. 
Thomas is legitimate, for in paragraph 32 the words of Canon Law are 
cited where the meaning of Thomism is given as “acco. ding to the method, 
doctrine, and principles of the Angelic Doctor.” Even that outstanding 
Thomist, P.M. Labourdette, stated that the encyclical did not canonize 
any philosophy, not even the doctrine of St. Thomas, in the sense of making 
it the doctrine of the magisterium. However, the Church not only recom- 
mends Thomism but demands it of those who receive their teaching office 
from her in contradistinction to those who teach without such a commission. 
The reason for this demand lies not in the magisterium’s teaching a philos- 
ophy—for it does not do so—but her experience has taught that Thomism 
is a sure instrument for the understanding and development of revelation. 

The French Dominican, following the lead of the encyclical, rejects any 
objection that supposes that such a stand precludes progress in philosophy. 


Let no one believe that by this stand the Church rejects progress in philosophical 


6 E.g., Hayen, p. 120; Dondeyne, pp. 12-14. 6! Martins, p. 77. 

®@ Stakemeier, p. 484. ® Rahner, p. 167. * Bea, in Scholastik, p. 47. 
5 Hayen, pp. 131-33; Cotter, p. 89; Bea, in Scholastik, p. 48. 

* Labourdette, n. 8, pp. 43-44. 
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thinking. She only wishes that this progress be an authentic one. She rejects a 
progress by the substitution of new forms—which are only ‘fashions,’ as ephemeral 
as the flower of the fields—for what has been given and tested by tradition; but she 
approves and encourages, calls for with all eagerness, a progress of vital growth 
which is organic; she blesses the effort of those who try to present it in a fresh 
form less dependent on Scholastic formulas; and she blesses all that prevents a 
traditional philosophy, which carries the mark of a period of culture quite different 
from ours, from appearing less vital and less actual (unless not merely known but 
also understood and grasped personally) than some philosophy spawned by the 
present and less assured of survival.... At the root of the concept of progress 
which the encyclical combats, there rests the fallacious and pernicious opposition 
between life and structure, which supposed opposition spreads its malice into other 
fields, into the theological treatise of ecclesiology in particular.*’ 





Hayen, agreeing heartily with this doctrine of Labourdette, thinks that 
something more must be said in the light of the encyclical. We are given 
not merely the rejection of a false conception of progress but also the clear 
outline of a true notion of development. Out of the encyclical he gathers 
six points of such an outline: (1) Cling to the truth already achieved. (2) 
Prune away defective expressions and elaborate more accurate forms of 
presentation. (3) Eliminate errors. (4) Reinforce the vigor of what has been 
explained not only by the rigor of deductions and syllogisms but also by 
the rigor of reflection on the data. (5) Evolve the structure of truth by 
making its build-up coincide with the structure of the real so as to make the 
real more manifest in thought. (6) Seek help from others, even from those 
in error; not in the sense of filtering out bits of truth floating in a bath of 
falsehood, but rather of finding there truths that we have not yet discerned 
and of deriving the stimulus to aid us to penetrate and understand the 
truth.® He concludes: “In sum, the encyclical demands an intense effort of 
progress, hedged about by all the guarantees of prudence. It insists above all 
on the importance of these guarantees, searched after with a serene con- 
fidence in truth and in the unity of intelligence.”® 

Both Hayen and Labourdette agree that the encyclical teaches that 
Catholic philosophy is controlled by the Church.” Hayen gives the broad 
outline of such a control so as not to stifle its own spontaneity. He refers 
to Maritain’s theory that a fuller vision of faith acts as a chart for the mar- 
iner, giving him confidence in his own navigation and supplying him points 
of orientation for his piloting. 


* Labourdette, n. 8, p. 44. % Hayen, pp. 125-27. ® Hayen, pp. 127-28. 
7 Labourdette, n. 7, p. 42; Hayen, pp. 129-31; 133-34. 
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VII 


When the commentators reached the paragraphs (35-37) on evolution, 
the majority had surprisingly little to say. With paraphrases they dilated 
on the conditions required in order to use licitly the evolutionary hypothesis 
as a means for the interpretation of the account of man’s creation in Genesis. 
Then they passed on to the question of polygenism, where most did nothing 
but summarize the propositions of the encyclical. 

This was strange, for many of our theological schools in recent times 
have hedged on the question if it were licit to entertain the transformist 
theory to explain the divine formation of man, and in the first two decades 
of this century a goodly number of theologians branded the evolutionary 
hypothesis, if not heretical, at least as erroneous and intolerable. Now the 
encyclical for the first time officially gives permission to use the transformist 
hypothesis, indicating the restrictions necessary for such a use. Aubert 
was, as far as this reporter knows, the only one who brought this important 
fact into relief.” 

Three articles were written on this whole question that merit reading.” 
In one of them, Vandebroek and Renwart try to clarify some points.” 
They explain what hypothesis means in scientific terminology and agree 
with the pontifical designation of transformism as an hypothesis. However, 
they also state that in the life-sciences this hypothesis is firmly rooted. 
Bea had given the impression that there is today a trend among scientists 
to question or reject the basic evolutionary theory.“ Vandebroek and Ren- 
wart, on the contrary, say: 


To note the considerable divergences of opinion existing among scientists 
defending evolution, to weigh hypotheses already abandoned and those under 
attack, to bring to light the weak points of explanations actually in vogue, is an 


™ Aubert, cited by d’Ouince, pp. 367-68. 

7 (1) Vandebroek—Renwart: one of the two, Vandebroek, is professor of embryology, 
comparative anatomy, and anthropology at the University of Louvain; the other, Ren- 
wart, is professor of dogmatic theology at the Jesuit theologate at Eegenhoven. Following 
the advice of the encyclical (n. 36), representatives of theology and science try to expose 
and conciliate the findings of the two fields. (2) Picard in a long article gives the scientific 
view of polygenism and analyzes it from the position of the encyclical. Cf. also Don- 
deyne, pp. 14-16. (3) Alessandri gives a rapid and schematic outline of the classical argu- 
ments for evolution, arriving at the conclusion that evolution is possible but not proved. 
Cf. also the article of Mariani in which an exegesis of Rom. 5:12-14 is given. 

73 Vandebroek—Renwart, p. 340. 

% Bea, in Scholastik, pp. 52-53. 
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easy thing, but to conclude therefrom that we are passing through a crisis of the 
evolutionary theory would be a clumsy mistake.” 










































qu 
The question of polygenism raised some difference of opinion among the : 
commentators. Not one denied that Rome had categorically and unequivo- th 
caliy forbidden the teaching of polygenism. In none of the literature ex- f 
amined was there any attempt to twist the clear prohibition so that it would y 
still be permissible to hold polygenism even as a theory. As to the meaning : 
of the word “‘polygenism” in the encyclical there was unanimous agreement: a 
the origin of the human race that we know on this our earth, not from a fe 
single couple but from an indefinite number of original pairs, unrelated ni 
among themselves and directly produced by evolution. Not a few com- 
mentators brought out that the papal condemnation of such polygenism = 
did not include the theory of pre-Adamites, some race or races of human sal 


beings already extinct at the moment of Adam’s creation, but, as Vande- be 
broek and Renwart observed, that theory of the 17th century is “antiquated a 
and of no great interest.”””® 

If there was no doubt that polygenism was condemned, there was never- 


theless some confusion as to how it was condemned. There were those who ne 
saw the question of polygenism closed forever, so that any and all polygen- Ms 


ism was definitely excluded from Catholic theology. Others could not find th 
this position in the encyclical, though they recognized that the papal of 
directive forthrightly and unmistakably forbade the teaching of polygenism h 
here and now. For these men, Rome definitely closed the debate, but made P 
no definitive reply to the question. The reason for this difference of opinion we 
was a complicated verbal formula in the papal prohibition. Knox did an 
excellent translation of the passage (37), leaving the tantalizing phrase | 
just as it was in the Latin: a 


There are other conjectures, about polygenism (as it is called), which leave the 
faithful no such freedom of choice. Christians cannot lend their support to a theory by 
which involves the existence, after Adam’s time, of some earthly race of men, § 4 , 
truly so called, who were not descended ultimately from him, or else supposes § «,, 
that Adam was the name given to some group of our primordial ancestors. It does apy 
not appear how such a view can be reconciled with the doctrine of original sin, as J ges 
this is guaranteed to us by Scripture and tradition, and proposed to us by the 
Church.77 


the 
7 Vandebroek—Renwart, p. 340. 
76 Vandebroek—Renwart, p. 349. In the same sense Levie, p. 789. 7 
™ Knox, London Tablet, Sept. 2, 1950, p. 190. 
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The difficult phrase is the Latin formula: “cum nequaquam appareat 
quomodo huiusmodi sententia componi queat cum iis quae fontes revelatae 
veritatis et acta Magisterii Ecclesiae proponunt de peccato originali.’’”* 

Cotter’s translation is quite different from that of Knox. He renders it 
this way: “For it is unintelligible how such an opinion can be squared with 
what the sources of revealed truth and the documents of the Magisterium 
of the Church teach on original sin.’”® In his commentary he explains: 
“Some die-hards might wish to see a loophole in the words ‘for it is unin- 
telligible’ (cum nequaquam appareat) as if they left the door open for a dif- 
ferent decision in the future. This would be an illusion. Polygenism is defi- 
nitely banned; it should not even be put forward as a hypothesis (20, 36).’’®° 

Now there are two distinct questions involved: what the encyclical said 
and what the encyclical meant. The translator gives us what the document 
said and the interpreter gives us what it meant. Even if Cotter as interpreter 
be right, as translator he unfortunately leaves himself open to the charge 
of rewriting the phrase rather than translating it. 

Connell does not give us a translation but a paraphrastic popularization, 
and when dealing with the contents of paragraph 37 he speaks in the follow- 
ing words: “Such an opinion [i.e. the existence of human post-Adamites 
not descendants of Adam], he [the Pope] adds, cannot be reconciled with 
the teachings of revelation and of the Church regarding the transmission 
of original sin... .”*! Here there is simply no account made of the full 
phrase, “cum nequaquam appareat quomodo queat,” and it is simplified 
to read, “cum nequaquam queat.” If this is to be an essay at reproducing 
what the Pope said, it is hardly a happy endeavor. 

Boyer, recognizing a translator’s problem in the words of the relevant 
passage, would yet say that Cotter and Connell gave the true meaning of 
the locus. He speaks as follows: 


There is, therefore [by reason of the transmission of original sin as explained 
by the Scriptures and the councils], no way of coming to terms with polygenism. 
A Christian is not free to defend it, even as an hypothesis. It would certainly be 
stretching the thought of the Holy Father to see in the formula, “cum nequaquam 
appareat,” a door left open for a different directive in the future. Polygenism, as 
defined in the encyclical, is definitely rejected.® 


There were voices that struck a different note. Some merely objected to 
the Cotter-Connell way of translating, without giving any personal opinion 


% AAS, LII (1950), 576. 79 Cotter, nn. 38 and 43. 8 Cotter, pp. 96-97. 
® Connell, p. 326. & Boyer, “Lecons,” p. 533. 
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as to the meaning of the passage. Levie remarked: “. . ‘cum nequaquam 
appareat quomodo ...componi queat’ is not the same as ‘cum appareat 
...componi nequaquam posse’: the first formula, quite strong of itself, is 
nevertheless less exclusive and less radical than the second would be.”® 
Others admitted without reserve that no one could hold any current theory 
of polygenism nor raise the question, but the closure of the debate, definite 
and clear, did not mean that Rome had closed the question. Vandebroek 
and Renwart spoke quite unequivocally: 


After a complete and mature consideration, the Holy Father, in the exercise of 
his ordinary magisterium, esteems that the attempts to reconcile polygenism with 
revelation show no possibility of falling in line with tradition. That is why he 
prevents investigators from following this path of research. Is there here a question 
of a definitive, irreformable judgement? Certainly not; the very manner of ex- 
pressing himself shows that the Holy Father does not intend to promulgate here a 
dogmatic definition, but, if it is permitted to paraphrase his expressions, “in truth 
one does not see what could lead the Church to modify this rule of conduct.” It 
is for the theologian, then, to scrutinize further the nature of this unique sin and 
the mystery of its transmission to all the descendants of Adam.*4 


More interesting, perhaps, is the statement of Augustin Bea, the former 
rector of the Biblical Institute in Rome: 


The encyclical does not enter into the scientific side of the question. It is content 
to reject as irreconcilable with dogma two recent attempts at explaining original 
sin. Whether there can be forms of polygenism which can be brought into resonance 
with constant Church-teaching, is a question that is shelved. The Church has no 
grounds for making any statement on the point; she can rest satisfied with explain- 
ing solid doctrine, and leave it to the representatives of science to see if perhaps 
new forms of polygenistic theory can be found which do not contradict dogma. 
For the moment the question is not urgent, for the representatives of the natural 
sciences themselves do not consider polygenism as probable.*® 


Yet it would be erroneous to think that there is true discord among 
theologians in the understanding of the encyclical’s teaching concerning 
polygenism. As Vandebroek and Renwart pointed out, the irreconcilability 
of polygenism with Catholic doctrine is not derived from Genesis taken in 
isolation, but from the impossibility of making it square with the dogma 
of original sin as derived from St. Paul and the Council of Trent.** Boyer 
gives the key to the basic consent of all the commentators who differed 


% Levie, p. 789. Stakemeier points out the same thing, p. 484. 
* Vandebroek—Renwart, pp. 350-51.  * Bea, in Scholastik, p. 54. 
* Vandebroek—Renwart, p. 349. 
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among themselves more in emphasis than in fact. As Boyer puts it, the 
polygenism as defined by the encyclical, namely, that which cannot be recon- 
ciled with Catholic dogma, is out now and forever. That is evident from the 
concepts. Concerning some polygenism not being considered by the Pope, 
it is a banal tautology to say that he is not talking about it. As Bea said, 
the Church has no grounds to say anything about hypothetical possible 
theories not yet discernible. Nor would those who stressed the condemnation 
of polygenism deny that, for they would consider it too obvious. 

This conclusion was brought out explicitly in the study of Sagiiés.” He 
himself thinks that it is still possible in the light of the encyclical to brand 
even monogenetic evolution as false and to give to its contradictory the 
note of “theologically certain.” Although he admits that the ‘“‘nequaquam 
appareat quomodo componi queat,” grammatically considered in isolation, 
does not condemn polygenism definitively, yet in the light of its total con- 
text considered according to the psychology of communication, the only 
meaning, as he sees it, is one that makes the contradictory of polygenism, 
if not implicitly de fide, at least “theologically certain.” Nevertheless he 
concludes his discussion with the following paragraph: 


One can still ask if this means the rejection of every polygenistic hypothesis. If 
one is possible (and this seems to be excluded) which does not involve any of the 
false suppositions which have just been indicated (namely, that not all men come 
from Adam, or that he is not an individual person) and which can likewise be 
reconciled with the correct doctrine on original sin, we would say that the encyclical 
neither excludes nor approves it.® 


vu 


The last part of the encyclical (38-9) treats of the manner of dealing with 
the first eleven chapters of Genesis, and wishes to clear up any confusion 
that followed on the letter of the secretary of the Biblical Commission to 
Cardinal Suhard, Archbishop of Paris, in 1948.°° The problem is how to 
categorize the literature under consideration. Once more Rome repeats 
the well-known answer: it is history, not myth, legend, or fable. There is 
added an additional note: this is not history as the ancient Graeco-Roman 
writers would write it, and much less as it would be written today according 
to the canon of scientific historical method. What is more, it is conceded 
that the author of the account in question may well have borrowed from 
earlier or contemporary cosmogonies. However, the borrowing was under 
the light of inspiration and what the human author said is God’s word, all 
of it, and it is therefore not to be put into a class with old wives’ tales. 


* Sagiiés, pp. 174-77. % Sagiiés, p. 177. 8 4AS, XL (1948), 45-48. 
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All this was duly stressed and paraphrased by the commentators. The 
question, however, is: if it is not history as Thucydides or Tacitus wrote it, 
nor as Baronius or the Bollandists would write it, what kind of history is it? 
Lambert recognized and voiced this obvious question.*® His answer was 
that the Roman document offered to Catholic scholars a challenge. It left 
to the exegetes the task of answering the question; the encyclical itself did 
not offer the answer. Lambert takes up the challenge and makes an essay 
at showing how the account is history. He supposes that the author incor- 
porated two different traditions. This is the well-known double-source 
theory: a Jahvistic tradition and a sacerdotal tradition.” Catholic scholars 
up to the present have eyed this theory with definite coldness and it will 
be interesting to see their reactions to Lambert’s version of it. 


Ix 


Little notes of envoi were attached to the encyclical by many commen- 
tators. It might be profitable to see some of them. Jean le Cour Grandmai- 
son, a layman, offered his insight thus: 


One of the great benefits of the encyclical, for us laymen, is the reminder that 
we have no need to take part in the discussions of specialists; that there exists an 
unchangeable truth, defined by the magisterium, and if its expression can vary 
through the centuries, yet the essential formulation of dogma is not something 
that is still to be discovered, nor the principles of philosophy, so that what our 
fathers believed remains valid for us and for our most remote descendants. We 
must seek for the expression of our faith from the magisterium alone.** 


Some theologians struck the note that the encyclical is not meant to be, 
nor should it be used as, a hindrance to progress. Iturrioz, himself highly 
critical of innovations, winds up his study of the papal document with the 
following serene observation: 


The encyclical is not an obstructionist norm, launched to impede progress. 
The truth is not afraid of the truth, and the lover of truth is not afraid of investi- 
gation and progress. The encyclical itself points out at every moment where it is 
possible to open new paths, improve old ones, reconstruct old structures, and 
accept developments made by others. 


Marcotte ends in this way: 


One last remark. The questions touched by the encyclical have divided Catholic 
thinkers into two camps, at times violently opposed. The intervention of authority 


% Lambert, p. 231. Lambert, pp. 231-43. * Grandmaison, col. 1304. 
* Tturrioz, p. 504. In the same vein Monsegi, pp. 99-103. 
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in this debate did not mean that the Holy See had the intention of crushing one 
side and handing a palm of victory to the other, but rather of indicating to all the 
sure norms within which they could achieve full validity and full fruitfulness for 
the ideas and initiatives dear to them. Let there not be, then, a childish question 
of victors and vanquished.” 


As a true envoi, breathing a spirit of charity, unity, and encouragement 
to all, perhaps nothing would be better than a paragraph taken from the 
article of Cyril Vollert in this review: 


Let future historians of theology, if they must, connect names with the currents 
of ideas and the writings that are taken to task in the encyclical. At the present 
time, in the absence of personal designations, such an attempt cannot be made 
without risk of grave injustice to Catholic theologians and philosophers whose 
loyalty and devotion to the Church are beyond question. Suspicions and insinua- 
tions are out of place. Not by eyeing each other askance, but by seeking to aid 
and understand one another with forbearance, will theologians be able to work in 
harmony to further the interests of their difficult science.®® 


Woodstock College GUSTAVE WEIGEL, S.J. 


% Marcotte, p. 200*. % Vollert, p. 4. 














NOTES 
THE DUTY TO PRESERVE LIFE 


Some time ago I published an article entitled “The Duty of Using Arti- 
ficial Means of Preserving Life.”’ Though the entire article was intended 
to stimulate discussion, the conclusion indicated two points that seemed to 
merit special consideration: namely, that even ordinary artificial means 
might not be obligatory for the patient when they are relatively useless, 
and that a physician’s professional standards might call for efforts to 
preserve life that exceed his strict duty to his patient. My present purpose 
is to give briefly some of the reactions to my suggestions, as well as some 
further observations of my own, particularly with reference to the physician’s 
duty. My intention is still to promote discussion, not to draw final conclu- 
sions. 

USELESS MEANS 


Theologians have responded favorably to the suggestion that even an 
ordinary artificial means need not be considered obligatory for a patient 
when it is relatively useless. It was proposed, however,—and I agree with 
this—that, to avoid complications, it would be well to include the notion 
of usefulness in the definitions of ordinary and extraordinary means. This 
would mean that, in terms of the patient’s duty to submit to various kinds 
of therapeutic measures, ordinary and extraordinary means would be de- 
fined as follows: 

Ordinary means are all medicines, treatments, and operations, which 
offer a reasonable hope of benefit and which can be obtained and used with- 
out excessive expense, pain, or other inconvenience. 

Extraordinary means are all medicines, treatments, and operations, which 
cannot be obtained or used without excessive expense, pain, or other in- 
convenience, or which, if used, would not offer a reasonable hope of benefit. 

With these definitions in mind, we could say without qualification that 
the patient is always obliged to use ordinary means. On the other hand, 
insofar as the precept of caring for his health is concerned, he is never 
obliged to use extraordinary means; but he might have an extrinsic obliga- 
tion to use such means, e.g., when his life is necessary for the common good 
or when a prolongation of life is necessary for his eternal salvation. 

The foregoing definitions do not avoid all difficulties. There is always 
difficulty in estimating such factors as “excessive,” “reasonable hope,” 
“proportionate benefit,” and so forth. But this difficulty seems inherent in 


1 THEOLOGICAL StuprEs, XI (1950), 203-20. 
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all attempts to make human estimates, and it is doubtful that we can ever 
attain to a formulation that will entirely remove this problem. 


THE DOCTOR’S DUTY 


It has been said that the doctor’s duty is parallel to that of his patient. 
In my article I pointed out that this is not correct, because the patient may, 
if he wishes, use extraordinary means and, unless his desire is clearly un- 
reasonable, his physician must accede to it. Hence, the doctor’s duty 
towards his patient should be stated thus: he must use all means that the 
patient is obliged to use, as well as all means that the patient reasonably 
wishes used. 

Is the doctor’s duty completely stated in terms of his patient, or has he 
a duty towards his profession which may, at times, demand even greater 
care to preserve life than would be included in the contract with the patient? 
My article intimated that the physician’s professional standards are asso- 
ciated with the common good and that the necessity of preserving high 
standards might create an obligation to do more to preserve life than 
would be demanded merely by the physician-patient relationship. Theo- 
logians with whom I have discussed the question are inclined to agree with 
this; nevertheless, some are of the opinion that the physicians’ standards 
are occasionally unreasonably high and that their endeavors to preserve 
life sometimes impose an expense and strain on relatives that are entirely 
unnecessary. 

Professional standards must first be formulated before they can be 
evaluated, and for the formulation we must turn to the medical profession 
itself. Through correspondence and discussion with conscientious doctors, 
as well as through reading, I have tried to obtain accurate statements of 
their standards. I have thus far found two statements, one of which repre- 
sents a moderate attitude, the other an extreme attitude. It may be in- 
teresting if I state these attitudes and then attempt a comparative evalua- 
tion, with a view to promoting further thought and discussion. 

The following expression of the moderate attitude was already quoted 
in these pages: 


I believe that some distinction should be made between an active attitude 
designing to end life and a passive attitude which allows a hopeless patient to 
die and does not involve the use of futile gestures. It seems to me that the doctor’s 
job is to keep such a patient as free as possible from suffering either physical pain 
or mental anguish. This is quite different from deliberately ending his life, which 
seems to me contrary to the whole ethos of our profession.” 


2 Tbid., XII (1951), 66, citing Willard L. Sperry, The Ethical Basis of Medical Practice 
(New York: Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., 1950), p. 134. 
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I can recall no printed statement that exactly expresses what I have 
called the extreme attitude; but I have heard it often in discussions and I 
think it is accurately formulated in these words: 


The doctor’s duty is to preserve life as long as he can and by any means at his 
disposal. He is not the judge of life and death; but he makes himself the judge 
the moment he decides not to use or to cease using some available means of pre- 
serving life. Only God knows when the patient’s life is to end. There is always 
the possibility of a miracle.* 


There are pros and cons for each of these standards. On my part, I have 
found it convenient to compare their relative merits and demerits according 
to these six points: (a) euthanasia, (b) defeatism, (c) the theologians’ way 
of computing obligation, (d) the “good Catholic” attitude, (e) effects on 
others, and (f) the doctor’s conscience. 

a) Euthanasia: Both standards uncompromisingly reject euthanasia. 
Nevertheless, the extreme attitude gives it a wider berth and more surely 
safeguards physicians from any shading into, or any appearance of, a 
euthanasian mentality. Those who follow the moderate standard might 
occasionally be too ready to consider a case hopeless and thus fail to use 
some ordinary means of preserving life, or they might at least create the 
impression of favoring euthanasia. These dangers might be slight, but they 
are not to be ignored. 

b) Defeatism: Since the extreme attitude simply refuses to consider any 
case hopeless, it can have no part with defeatism. Does this imply that the 
moderate attitude is defeatist? Fairness to the medical profession requires 
that, before drawing this conclusion, we consider carefully what defeat- 
ism is. I should think it would be pertinent to distinguish between an 
incurable disease and an incurable patient. For example, it seems clear that 
cancer, in some forms and at certain stages of development, is at present 
incurable; and a physician who considers his patient hopeless because he 
has cancer in such a form and at such a stage, and who, therefore, ceases 
to prescribe remedies he knows to be useless, is not necessarily a defeatist. 
But defeatism would rightly be attributed to the medical profession if it 
ceased trying to find a remedy for the disease itself. 


3 For a similarly lofty statement, see ‘‘Mercy Killing Turns Back the Clock,” by Paul 
L. Blakely, S.J., America, LXII (Nov. 4, 1939), 90. In this article Father Blakely speaks 
of “the law which has governed the medical profession since the profession took form, 
and which tells the physician that his most solemn obligation is to fight death to the 
end, however hopeless the battle may seem.” 
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Perhaps the point I am making here will be clarified by these words of 
Dr. Frederick Loomis: 


So far as I am personally concerned, I am perfectly willing to say that my 
duty, as I see it, is to preserve life, to fight for a patient’s life with every resource 
at my command, remembering always that “a man’s never licked till he’s licked.” 

But there comes a time when he is licked. If a doctor has trained judgment 
and experience and that desperate dislike of defeat which is instilled into each of 
us, he knows sometimes, because he knows his pathology, that every human 
thing has been done; that he cannot preserve certain life—that the decision has 
been taken from him. 

And then his duty, I think, is just as clear—to make that patient comfortable 
by sedatives if he can, regardless of anything else and regardless of how much it 
takes to do so.‘ 


The quotation at least illustrates the distinction between realism and 
defeatism. And I suspect that even doctors who theoretically profess the 
extreme standard would occasionally follow a more moderate and realistic 
line of action. I am thinking particularly of a rather typical case that was 
referred to me shortly after my first article was published. In an exploratory 
operation a physician had discovered an inoperable and incurable cancer. 
He could keep the patient in the hospital where his life would be somewhat 
prolonged by artificial means, or he could send him home to die a natural 
death. At home the patient could “putter around” a bit and could enjoy 
some of the brightness of family life, and he would be spared great expense. 
The doctor decided to send him home. 

Very likely theologians would unhesitatingly and almost instinctively 
say that the doctor acted correctly. And I believe that practically every 
conscientious doctor I know would do the same thing, regardless of his 
theoretical standards. Yet, would not those who profess the extreme stand- 
ard be acting somewhat at variance with their principles in admitting that 
there is no hope of curing the patient? 

c) The theologians’ way of computing obligation: Theologians are wont to 
distinguish between precept and counsel; their statement of obligations is 
usually characterized by a certain moderation. An example is the traditional 
estimate that an individual is obliged to use only ordinary means to preserve 
his life. Another example is the teaching that one must help a needy neighbor 
only when it can be done without proportionate inconvenience and with a 


4 The quotation is taken from We Speak for Ourselves, edited by Irving Stone (Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Company, 1950), p. 450. 
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reasonable assurance of success. Also, with reference to the official duties 
of a priest, they teach that he is obliged to administer the sacraments when 
the faithful need them or reasonably request them; but the priest would 
generally act laudably by going beyond this, e.g., by providing many extra 
confession periods, by inconveniencing himself without necessity, and so 
forth. The civil law seems to follow a somewhat similar norm. It judges a 
juridical fault in terms of the “diligence of a prudent man”; it requires a 
doctor to use “ordinary and reasonable care and diligence in the treatment 
of the case committed to him.” 

Of the two medical standards, the moderate attitude seems to be more 
in conformity with the traditional mildness of theologians—a mildness 
closely paralleled in civil law. The case is not perfectly clear, however, 
because we are now considering the care of the dying, and a new factor 
may be present which transcends the usual rule of “ordinary care.” 

d) The “good Catholic” attitude: I once visited a hospital for cancer 
patients who had been pronounced incurable. The Sisters who conduct this 
institution are remarkable for the simplicity and austerity of their personal 
lives and for their devotion to their patients. Yet I was told that in this 
place they never use artificial life-sustainers. They confine themselves to 
giving excellent nursing care, to alleviating physical and mental pain, and 
especially to preparing the souls of the patients for a happy death. 

I have talked with many religious and with devout lay Catholics on this 
subject, and I have noticed that almost invariably they think along the 
same lines as these Sisters. They believe that the important thing is to die 
holily, and they frankly say that there are limits to what must or should 
be done in order to prolong temporal life. This is what I mean by the “good 
Catholic” attitude. I leave it to others to judge whether or not the expres- 
sion is used correctly. But if it is used correctly, it seems to offer an argu- 
ment in favor of the moderate professional standard. 

e) Effects on others: It has been said—and it seems to be true—that the 
extreme professional standard is apt to impose excessive expense on patients 
and relatives without offering them any proportionate good—except the 
“possibility of a miracle.” Moreover, besides draining the bank account, 
it occasions great nervous strain for relatives when they are forced to watch 
day after day at the bedside of an unconscious father, mother, brother, 
etc., whose thread of life is being kept intact by intravenous feeding, oxygen, 
and such things. The moderate attitude is less likely to impose such burdens. 

J) The doctor’s conscience: At first sight, the extreme standard might 
seem to be more burdensome to the doctor’s conscience and to create a 
greater danger of scrupulosity by allowing for no distinction between duty 
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and counsel. This is hardly true, however, because the extreme attitude 
has the advantage of utter simplicity. The doctor keeps trying to preserve 
life as long as he can, and he takes no other factors into consideration. On 
the other hand, following the moderate standard faces one with the neces- 
sity of “drawing a line,” of distinguishing the hopeless from the hopeful 
cases, and of weighing indications and contraindications for the use of 
artificial life-sustainers. I believe that the making of such distinctions and 
decisions is a greater strain on the conscience and presents a greater danger 
of regret and scrupulosity than does the following of a simple rule, even 
though the standard set by this rule happens to be very high. On this 
point, therefore, the extreme standard seems to have some advantage. 

Another rather typical case may illustrate what I mean. A patient almost 
ninety years of age, suffering from a cardiorenal disease, had been in a 
coma for two weeks, during which time he received an intravenous solution 
of glucose and some digitalis preparation. The coma was apparently ter- 
minal. A member of the family asked that the medication and intravenous 
feeding be discontinued. With the approval of a priest, the doctor and 
Sisters acceded to the request, but they did so with some disquietude and 
they continued to be disturbed for some time after the patient’s death. 

As I indicated in my former article, I think the terminal coma is a fairly 
clear case in which artificial life-sustainers need not be used. Certainly their 
use is unnecessary according to the moderate professional standard. Never- 
theless, the actual decision to cease using them is not easily made and—as 
in the case just outlined—it readily becomes a source of worry to doctors 
and nurses. 


A TENTATIVE SYNTHESIS 


Having given al] the pros and cons that occurred to me, I should now 
like to attempt a synthesis of the best points in the two standards. 

1) It is not contrary to the common good for a doctor to admit that a 
patient is incurable and to cease trying to effect a cure. But it would be 
contrary to the common good to cease trying to find a remedy for the 
disease itself. 

2) As long as there is even a slight hope of curing a patient or checking 
the progress of his illness, the doctor should use every probable remedy 
at his command. The common good demands this rule of conduct for the 
doctor, and it should be followed as long as the patient makes no objection. 
The patient, however, is entitled to refuse any treatment that would be 
extraordinary. 

3) When a doctor and his consultants have sincerely judged that a 
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patient is incurable, the decision concerning further treatment should be 
in terms of the patient’s own interests and reasonable wishes, expressed or 
implied. Proper treatment certainly includes the use of all natural means 
of preserving life (food, drink, etc.), good nursing care, appropriate measures 
to relieve physical and mental pain, and the opportunity of preparing for 
death. Since the professional standards of conscientious physicians vary 
somewhat regarding the use of further means, such as artificial life-sustainers, 
the doctor should feel free in conscience to use or not use these things, 
according to the circumstances of each case. In general, it may be said 
that he has no moral obligation to use them unless they offer the hope of 
some real benefit to his patient without imposing a disproportionate in- 
convenience on others, or unless, by reason of special conditions, failure to 
use such means would reflect unfavorably on his profession. 

Thus far, my own observations. I trust that my expression of them will 
stimulate others to do likewise. 


St. Mary’s College GERALD KELLY, S.J. 
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SOME RECOMMENDATIONS REGARDING THE TEXT OF 
TERTULLIAN’S DE MONOGAMIA 


I 


5. Si vero non sufficis, monogamus occurrit in spiritu, unam habens ecclesiam 
sponsam, secundum Adam et Evae figuram, quam apostolus in illud magnum 
sacramentum interpretatur, in Christum et ecclesiam, competisse carnali mono- 
gamiae per spiritalem.' 


Tertullian had stated that Christ, the second Adam, who remained 
unmarried as had the first Adam before he was exiled from Paradise, had 
set an example of perfect virginity: “tibi spado occurrit in carne.” The 
author continues: if his addressee is not equal to such perfection,? Christ 
must still be his model—at least he must be a monogamist; for Christ has 
but one spiritual spouse, the Church, as was prefigured in the union of the 
protoparents applied by St. Paul (Eph. 5:31-32) to the mystical union of 
Christ and the Church. Here we can certainly excise from the text “Adam 
et Evae” before “figuram”: the words are neither in the MSS used by Oehler 
or in the editio princeps of Rhenanus, nor are they necessary for the under- 
standing of the text, considering Tertullian’s very obvious allusion to, and 
partial quotation of, the celebrated passage in Ephesians (5:32: “Sacramen- 
tum hoc magnum est... .”), where Gen. 2:24 (‘‘Propter hoc relinquet homo 
patrem et matrem suam, et adhaerebit uxori suae; et erunt duo in carne 
una”) is cited. 

Further, Esser in his notes to Kellner’s translation® rightly objected to 
Oehler’s continuance, after the edition of Rigault, of ‘“competisse’”’ for 
“competentes” of the MSS and the editio princeps; he finds nothing to 
which to refer the infinitive. Thelwall in his translation‘ seems to have 
sensed the same difficulty, for he anchors down the floating infinitive by 
inserting in parentheses “teaching that” (modifying “apostolus”). But Esser, 
endeavoring to restore ‘“competentes,” quite evidently strains the range of 
possible sentence structure by referring’ the word back to the conjectural 


1F. Oehler, Tertulliani quae supersunt omnia (Leipzig: Weigel, 1853-54), I, 768. 

2 My interpretations sometimes draw upon the translation adopted by William P. Le 
Saint, S.J., Tertullian: The Treatises on Marriage and Remarriage (Ancient Christian 
Writers, XIV; Westminster, Md.: The Newman Press, 1951). 

3 Karl A. H. Kellner, Tertullians ausgewahlte Schriften, revised and edited by G. Esser 
(2nd ed.; Bibliothek der Kirchenviter, XXIV; Kempten-Munich: J. Késel, 1916), II, 
486, n. 4. 

4S. Thelwall, Tertullian (Ante-Nicene Fathers, IV; New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1925), Part 4, p. 62. 5 Esser, loc. cit. 
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genitive, “Adam et Evae,” and translating: ‘“‘so dass sie [Adam und Eva] 
zu der leiblichen Monogamie geeignet waren durch eine geistige.” The 
construction, however, and the sense are far easier and really obvious: 
“competentes” is an accusative modifier of the accusatives immediately 
preceding it (“in Christum et ecclesiam”); literally, therefore, “matching 
(agreeing upon, favoring, speaking for, deciding for, recognizing) carnal 
monogamy through their spiritual one”; in other words, the spiritual 
monogamy of Christ and the Church established an analogy for monogamy 
of the flesh.® 


II 


8. Ecce statim quasi in limine duae nobis antistites christianae sanctitatis 
occurrunt, monogamia et continentia.’ 


Following Rigault and earlier editors, Oehler corrected “duo” of the 
MSS to “duae.” But duo occurs so frequently as an indeclinable in various 
cases with both masculine and feminine nouns, that certainly not all such 
examples appear reducible to faulty resolution by copyists of numerals 
used in the archetypi. For examples of similar usage of duo with feminine 
nouns in the nominative, see the pre-Vulgate (Codex Cantabrigiensis) render- 
ing, “duo machaerae,” for Luke 22:38; Ammianus Marcellinus, XIV, 8, 
14, “urbes duo,” and XXIII, 4, 2, “cochleae duo ligneae”; and further 
examples cited in the Thesaurus linguae latinae.* As Clark® has done for the 
passages in Ammianus, so the reading of the MSS should be retained here. 


Ill 


14. Discessit et ille dives, qui non ceperat substantiae dividendae egenis prae- 
ceptum, et dimissus est sententiae suae a domino. Nec ideo duritia imputabitur 
Christo de arbitrii cuiuscunque liberi vitio.!° 


Esser has already observed" that the reading of the MSS and the editio 
princeps (“servitio” for “vitio”) should be retained; and we read: “Nor 
should Christ be charged with being hardhearted because a man’s free 
will is given to servitude” (Thelwall,” following Oehler’s reading: “on the 


* For competere (intransitive, used personally and with the dative), cf. Thesaurus 
linguae latinae, III, 2065 f. Cf. also Gerardus F. Diercks, 0. Septimius Florens Tertullianus: 
De oratione (Bussum: Brand, 1947), p. 274; Willem Kok, Tertullianus: De cultu feminarum 
(Dokkum: J. Kamminga, 1934), p. 189 f. 


7 Oehler, op. cit., I, 772. 8 Thesaurus linguae latinae, V, 2243, lines 61 ff. 
°C. U. Clark, Ammiani Marcellini rerum gestarum libri qui supersunt (Berlin, 1910), 
I, 25 and 301. 10 Oehler, op. cit., I, 785. 


1 Esser, op. cit., p. 514, n. 4. 2 Thelwall, op. cit., p. 71. 
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ground of the vicious action of each individual’s free will”). The young 
man of the Gospel made himself a slave of his riches by his own choice. 
Similarly, here and in the context immediately following, it is not the 
wickedness or viciousness of an action that is under discussion, but the 
choice freely made of the malum (digamy) rather than of the bonum (monog- 
amy). Both of these Christ sets before man; and a choice made for the 
former means that man’s free will involves itself in servitude, and to this 
Christ abandons him. In an earlier work dedicated to the same subject, 
single marriage, Tertullian similarly concerns himself with freedom and 
servitude regarding marriage and remarriage: “Quid libertatem oblatam tibi 
iterata matrimonii servitute fastidis?” 

Incidentally, in a note on the terms used for free will by Tertullian 
(arbitrit libertas, libera arbitrii potestas, libera hominis potestas arbitrii sui, 
libertas et potestas arbitrti) and by later writers (e.g., Ambrosiaster: voluntatis 
suae liberum arbitrium; St. Jerome: arbitrii libera potestas; etc.), Waszink 
states: “As far as I know, the use of the simple denotation liberum arbitrium 
was established by Augustine.’”* But do we not have a clear case of the 
use of that simple term in the present passage in Tertullian? 


The Catholic University of America JoserH C. PLUMPE 


13 Ad uxorem, I, 7 (ed. E. Kroymann, CSEL, LXX, 107). 
4“ Jan H. Waszink, Quinti Septimi Florentis Tertulliani De anima (Amsterdam: J. H. 
Meulenhoff, 1947), p. 288 f. 
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PROBLEMES ET METHODE D’EXEGESE THEOLOGIQUE. By L. Cerfaux, J. 
Coppens, and J. Gribomont. Analecta Lovaniensia biblica et orientalia, 2nd 
series, XVI. Louvain: Publications Universitaires, 1950. Pp. 91. 50 frs. 

The papers published here were presented at the first meeting of the 
Colloquium biblicum Lovaniense, initiated by Cerfaux and Coppens in 1949. 
The papers deal with one exegetical problem, that of the sensus plenior. 
Coppens defines the problem in a brief preface, and he defines it well; it is 
not merely to establish the existence of a sensus plenior, but to show that 
it has a solid connection with the literal sense, to fix its proper limits, and 
to set objective criteria by which it is to be identified. He meets three 
standard objections against the sensus plenior, and, altering the position 
he adopted in his recent Les harmonies des deux testaments, places the sensus 
plenior not under the literal sense, but in a single classification of “spiritual” 
sense with the typical sense. 

The essay of J. Gribomont, “Sens plénier, sens typique, et sens littéral,” 
bases these three senses upon the unity of biblical revelation. This unity 
appears under two aspects: a subjective aspect, in that the religious attitude 
of the Israelite approaches that of the Christian as the imperfect approaches 
the perfect; and an objective aspect, which is represented by the ordinary 
typical sense. The sensus plenior arises from a merging of these two aspects. 
“The flight of prophetic thought, passing beyond the framework of history, 
treats it as symbols or prefigurations.” 

The essay of L. Cerfaux, “Simples réflexions 4 propos de l’exégése aposto- 
lique,” deals with some of the differences between apostolic and modern 
exegesis. Apostolic exegesis seems at times to ignore the part of the human 
author and to treat the words of the Bible as direct utterances of God. It 
treats interpretation as a charism. But in other cases it adverts to the 
part of the human author; in particular, it does so when comparing the 
Law to Christian revelation. It also takes account of prophetic consciousness 
and of purely historical narrative. 

The charism is limited to the discovery of Christ in the Old Testament, 
and does not include interpretation in general. Apostolic exegesis sometimes 
treats of words rather than ideas. The spiritual light of the Christians, the 
same spiritual light which illumined the prophets, enables the Christians 
to see the truths enunciated by the prophets in their full clearness, as the 
prophets saw them; without this light, the Jews were unable to see beyond 
the strict letter. 

In conclusion, Cerfaux says that apostolic exegesis usually seeks the 
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obvious and direct sense of the text; but the Christian sense goes beyond 
the literal sense, as the sensus plenior goes beyond the literal sense. The 
apostolic interpretation of the prophets is both literal and spiritual. 

The essay of J. Coppens, “Le Protévangile,” is an experimental approach 
to the problem; rien ne prouve mieux le mouvement que la marche. Three 
preliminary observations of Coppens are worth repeating: the exegesis of 
the protevangelium must remain in harmony with the great doctrinal 
themes and the theology of history of which the early chapters of Genesis 
are an expression; the literal sense must be determined before any other 
complementary senses can be disclosed; the soteriological, eschatological, 
and messianic character of the verses must be established before there can 
be any discussion of a Christological or Mariological exegesis. Coppens 
approaches the messianic character of the verse through the recent works 
of von Rad and Zimmerli, who treat the verse as eschatological while deny- 
ing or ignoring its messianic character; Coppens seeks to show that its 
eschatology implies its messianism. The question of identifying the two 
parties in the verse is resolved by taking a middle ground between two 
current extreme positions; literally, the woman is neither Eve alone nor 
Mary directly and formally intended by the inspired writer. ““The woman” 
here is collective, designating the sex in general; Mary is included as the 
woman who excels all other women. Such plays upon the individual and 
the collective sense of words are, Coppens shows, native to Hebrew idiom. 
Coppens rejects the typical identification of Eve with Mary. He prefers to 
call this sense a “sens littéral plénier,” although he admits that it could 
as well be called an implicit or virtual literal sense. 

Within the limits of a review, it is impossible to present any extended 
discussion of these excellent essays; a discussion with exegetes of such 
competence should be conducted on spacious grounds. All previous dis- 
cussions of the sensus plenior which the reviewer has seen have been sur- 
rounded by a cloud of obscurity; no one seems sure what it is supposed to 
be, nor how it is ascertained, nor what is accomplished if it should be as- 
certained. A symposium on this subject by these three masters of Louvain, 
one hopes, would dispel this cloud. The hope has not been entirely fulfilled. 

M. Coppens, in Les harmonies des deux testaments, classified the sensus 
plenior under the literal sense; in this work he explicitly alters this view, 
and includes it under the spiritual sense. Yet his exegesis of the protevan- 
gelium seems quite clearly to take the sensus plenior as a development of 
the literal sense; indeed, he says that it could be called an implicit or virtual 
literal sense. The reviewer can do no more than agree heartily with his 
words in the preface: “Sans doute, on peut hésiter sur la place exacte 4 
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attribuer au sens plénier.” Those who defend the sensus plenior of the pro- 
tevangelium, if I have apprehended their mind correctly, are most unlikely 
to accept Coppens’ essay as a true exposition of the sensus plenior. 

The essay of Gribomont raises more serious doubts. He too states that 
the categories of sensus plenior and typical sense are finally resolved into 
one. Yet this does not destroy the sensus plenior; for this “spiritual” sense 
is perceived by the inspired writer himself by the implicit subjective knowl- 
edge which corresponds to the objective continuity of revelation. Yet he 
saw it only vaguely, since his vision was obscured by the imperfection of 
his religious background. Does this not reduce the sensus plenior once more 
to the literal sense? Gribomont would say that it does not, since the cor- 
respondence between the two Testaments is substantial, not mathematical, 
and is expressed by figures and symbols. Thus “a precise solution of the 
content of the consciousness of the inspired authors is the affair of his- 
torians,” and need be studied only to that degree which is necessary to avoid 
misunderstandings. But if the writer is aware of the sensus plenior, is it not 
of the highest importance to determine the content of his consciousness? 
Is not the sensus plenior, and the typical sense as well, reduced to the 
literal sense? 

The essay of Cerfaux hews more closely to historical lines. He suggests 
that the “literal Christian sense,” which means the Christological sense, 
and which apostolic exegesis sought in the Old Testament, corresponds to 
our sensus plenior; it is “an adaptation and a development”’ of the literal 
sense. It is not the exposition of a type; and this is strange, when we recall 
the classification of Coppens, accepted by Gribomont. Yet it passes beyond 
the limits of the literal sense, and is in some manner intended by God. But 
how are we to determine in what manner? 

A somewhat quaint remark of Cerfaux may serve as a conclusion. Apos- 
tolic exegesis supposed that the Christological interpretation of the Old 
Testament was the result of a charism. “We must leave to the Apostles 
the privilege of this kind of illumination.” The authors are all aware of, and 
state many times, the danger of exegetical aberration in the pursuit of the 
spiritual sense, or of the sensus plenior. The reviewer, who has the highest 
respect for the authors of these essays, does not see how they have prevented 
this danger. 


West Baden College Joun L. McKenzie, S.J. 
THEOLOGIE DES ALTEN TESTAMENTS. Parts III and IV. By Otto Procksch. 


Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1950. Pp. 385-787. 14 DM. 
The first two parts of this work were released to this country in early 
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1950 and were reviewed in THEOLOGICAL StuprEs, XI (1950), 607-9. Lack- 
ing a complete table of contents, lacking even a positive indication as to 
the course mapped out for himself by the author, the reviewer was faced 
with the same situation a person finds himself in after reading the first 
installment of a serialized story. Now that he has read the second and final 
installment, the reviewer is both pleasantly surprised and partially gratified: 
surprised at the author’s unforeseen but able presentation of the entire 
matter, and gratified at his own partial success in discovering sufficient clues 
to predict the general outcome. 

The external form of the whole study is perhaps best compared to the 
well-known work of Prat on the theology of St. Paul. After a clear statement 
of the methods and principles that have guided his studies, the author de- 
votes the first two parts and a portion of the third to an historical exposition 
of God’s revelations to His chosen people and of their progressive develop- 
ment in the subsequent books of the Bible. This section is labeled Die 
Geschichtswelt. The second and final section, Die Gedankenwell, which is a 
systematic or theological “cross section” of historical revelation, covers the 
remaining third of the text. No less than forty pages of scriptural references, 
with three columns to the page, and an exhaustive index of thirty pages 
bring the scholarly work to a close. 

The author’s historical treatment of divine revelation is based upon the 
source-theory as it is now quite generally and unquestioningly accepted in 
non-Catholic circles. The oldest portions of the Pentateuch are, of course, 
the patriarchal narratives. The strongest possible emphasis is placed upon 
times, places, and events, the establishment of the primitive sanctuaries, 
for example, which are sifted for clues to the nature and content of the 
religion of the first Hebrews. The historical antagonism between the North- 
ern and Southern tribes, involving certain religious overtones, goes back to 
the two wives of Jacob, despite the valiant efforts of Moses and Josue to 
create a divinely-desired unity. No more than ten pages are devoted to the 
era of the first three kings of Israel, in consequence of which we are to con- 
clude, it seems, that David had little influence upon the religious beliefs of 
his kingdom. The reforms of Josias and Esdras, which produced respectively 
the Deuteronomic and priestly portions of the Heptateuch, exercised a pro- 
found influence upon Hebrew life but a restrictive and somewhat detri- 
mental effect upon Hebrew religion. Job, the Psalms, and the Wisdom 
literature reflect the socio-religious teachings of the priests, who took over 
the government of God’s people after the exile. In general, therefore, the 
work and influence of the Hebrew kings and priests come off quite badly in 
the estimation of Dr. Procksch, at least as regards the purity of divine 
revelation 
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There remains, then, only the prophet, and it is he who evokes the deep- 
est admiration of the author. Here is divine revelation in its purest source. 
The book of Isaias is, of course, the work of three men, the last two being 
post-exilic as is clear from their apocalyptic interests. Ezechiel, despite his 
priestliness, contributed immensely to the purity of the temple-worship 
that was to dominate the last centuries of Israel’s existence. But the greatest 
of the prophets were Jeremias and Osee. In his sympathetic deiineation of 
them Dr. Procksch is at pains to demonstrate the divine origin of their 
message—that it cannot be a construction of the human mind—but at the 
same time he feels their greatness lies not so much in their message as in the 
messianic import of their lives. 

The theological or systematic presentation of the religion of the Old 
Testament is arranged under three headings, which the author borrows 
from the justly famous work of Eichrodt: namely, God and the World, 
God and His People, and God and Man. While the “longitudinal section” 
of divine revelation evinces a real and progressive development of thought, 
a “cross section” of it cannot fail to manifest its substantial unity. Thus 
the God who appeared to Abraham in the simple guise of an angel, who 
enveloped the tabernacle of Moses and later the temple of Solomon in a 
more nebulous fashion, and who is somewhat philosophically conceived in 
the later books as the transcendent yet immanent “‘God in all,” is one 
and the same God. Unlike the gods of the nations, He is the God of the 
universe, who nevertheless has singled out the descendants of Abraham as 
his chosen race. Jahweh’s relation to His people is realized and developed 
between the two poles of their theocratic existence, the covenant of Sinai 
and the messianic hope of the future. This portion of Dr. Procksch’s theology 
is by far the most acceptable and valuable to Catholic scholars and readers. 

But it is in the final section of his work that the author reveals his hand. 
Speaking of God’s will to unite man to himself, Dr. Procksch says: ‘This 
reality is therefore an ethical reality, which is identical with truth. But 
the knowledge of divine truth follows on faith, and thus faith becomes the 
key to God’s revelation to men. This brings us, then, to faith as the central 
idea of all theological knowledge” (p. 603). This identification of moral 
reality with divine truth, capable of being penetrated only by faith, would 
be patient of orthodox exegesis, were it not for the fact that the faith of 
Dr. Procksch (like that of other modern Lutheran theologians) is a non- 
rational faith. This is clear from the author’s insistence on places, persons, 
deeds, and things to the undervaluing of the actual words and import of 
divine revelation. Verbal messianism is for him nothing in contrast to real 
messianism. In final analysis, it is the twentieth-century, Lutheran faith 
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of the professor of Erlangen which, while taking cognizance of recent critical 
scholarship, guides him in minting the coin of revelation. The whole study, 
meant to be truly scientific, turns out to be an a priori arrangement of 
materials. If reason ought to be employed to offer its “‘meed of praise” to 
God, without, however, intruding on the domain of faith—as modern 
Lutherans hold—then Dr. Procksch’s conception of reason is indeed un- 
reason. 

The details of this work are of great positive value to orthodox Christians. 
This is so because an honest man’s mind cannot be hindered from breaking 
through the fog of modern rationalism to the common truth of both faith 
and reason. But the over-all picture painted by Dr. Procksch, while deeply 
religious, is typically existential—in the presently accepted sense of the 
term. Finally, the reviewer recalls that in his previous review he observed a 
“complete absence ...of reference to Catholic scholars.” A retraction is 
called for: there is one reference to Lagrange on p. 436. 


Marian College, Fond du Lac, Wis. R. P. BrerBerc, C.PP.S. 


Dre KOENIGSHERRSCHAFT GOTTES IM ALTEN TESTAMENT. By Hans- 
Joachim Kraus. Beitrage zur historischen Theologie, XIII. Tiibingen: J. C. 
B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1951. Pp. xii + 155. 15.00 DM. 

Divine kingship in the ancient Near East continues to attract the atten- 
tion of students of the Old Testament. The present work, presented to the 
University of Bonn as a Habilitationsschrift, arises principally from a 
discussion of the writings of Mowinckel and Gunkel, although the newer 
works of Engnell and Frankfort are not ignored. The author is a student 
of von Rad, Noth, Galling, Eissfeldt, and Hélscher. 

The existence of a literary Gattung of “enthronement” psalms is now 
very widely accepted. Mowinckel, who counted forty-six psalms in this 
group, regarded them as cultic hymns employed in a festival of the en- 
thronement of Yahweh which corresponded to the Babylonian New Year 
festival; Kraus designates this interpretation as “cultic-mythical.” The 
festival celebrated the creative victory of Yahweh over chaos, and it was, 
in the opinion of Mowinckel, an ancient Hebrew festival. Gunkel, on the 
other hand, limited the enthronement psalms to five in number, which he 
regarded as post-exilic. The enthronement of Yahweh which the festival 
celebrated was not in the past, but in the remote eschatological future. This 
interpretation Kraus calls “cultic-eschatological.” 

Kraus finds no solid basis for either Mowinckel’s or Gunkel’s interpreta- 
tion; arguing from the same material, he proposes a novel interpretation 
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of the enthronement psalms. Mowinckel saw in II Sam. 6 and I Kings 8 
a description of the enthronement festival; Kraus, following Noth and Rost, 
interprets the event described in these passages as a transfer of the ancient 
amphictyonic covenant feast of Shiloh to Jerusalem. But here Kraus adds 
a new element: the ancient festival became a “royal Zion festival,” cele- 
brating the election of the dynasty of David and of Jerusalem as the royal 
capital. This festival, he thinks, was celebrated on the first day of the 
week of Tabernacles. Kraus assigns the following psalms to the Kultlyrik 
of this feast: 132; 78:65-72; 24:7-10; 2; 72; 89:4-5, 20-38; and Gunkel’s 
“Zion songs”: 84; 87; 122. Kraus finds no trace in this pre-exilic royal 
festival of an enthronement of Yahweh. 

The royal Zion festival, Kraus attempts to show, is the source of the 
expectation of a messianic king from the line of David. Deutero-Isaiah is 
responsible for a further development of this hope: he foretells the return 
of Yahweh Himself to be king of Israel. This messianic-eschatological 
theophany is celebrated in the post-exilic New Year festival of the first 
day of Tishri, “the festival of revelation, the promulgation of the law, and 
the renewal of the covenant.” The post-exilic festival, like the royal Zion 
festival, contained a procession; but this procession now celebrated the 
appearance of Yahweh as king. The enthronement psalms are cultic hymns 
of this festival; Kraus enumerates them as: 47; 93; 96-99. 

This theory is presented in a lucid and persuasive manner. The author’s 
criticism of Mowinckel and of the more recent writers of the Uppsala school, 
who mythologize the messianic hope of the Old Testament, is extremely 
pointed. But his own thesis leaves some questions unanswered. 

The first question is the very question which he puts to Mowinckel: 
How is it possible that a festival of such significance has left practically 
no traces in the Old Testament? When we ask this question, we do not 
imply that we have a complete Hebrew calendar of feasts; but feasts of 
which we know little or nothing, such as the new moon or the sheep shearing, 
have at least been mentioned. It is not the existence of these feasts, but 
their character, of which we are ignorant. Here there is not even an obscure 
allusion. The efforts of Kraus to show that II Sam. 6-7 contain a description 
of this festival do not, to this reviewer, carry any conviction. The events 
are there narrated as purely historical; while it is intrinsically probable 
that the bringing of the ark to Jerusalem was commemorated, there is no 
indication of this in the text. Kraus asserts that Psalm 132 by itself is a 
convincing argument for his thesis. It is no more convincing than the argu- 
ments of Mowinckel for an enthronement festival. The whole history of 
the Gatlungsgeschichte of the Psalms has shown that they can be understood 
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in almost any cultic sense that one may choose; and this is not said by way 
of denial that the cultic interpretation of the Psalms has been productive. 
But this interpretation demands a solid basis, which must usually be sought 
outside the Psalms themselves. One can say no more than this, that the 
theory of Kraus is attractive; perhaps other arguments will appear to give 
it greater probability. 

On the other hand, there is one a priori consideration which renders the 
theory of a dynastic festival in Israel less likely; and this is the character 
of the Hebrew monarchy. The dynastic festivals of Egypt and Mesopotamia 
revolved around the divinity of the king; it was impossible for the Hebrews 
to adopt such a festival. And since we cannot suppose that the Hebrews 
celebrated a purely secular holiday, we should suppose, unless some evidence 
arises which is really convincing, that the reason why this festival is not 
mentioned is that it did not exist—admitting that this is no more than a 
presumption. 

There are also some obvious gaps between the pre-exilic dynastic festival 
and the post-exilic enthronement of Yahweh. Kraus has placed all the weight 
on Deutero-Isaiah. There is a community of language and ideas between the 
enthronement psalms and this prophetic work, although the title of king is 
applied to Yahweh only three times in Deutero-Isaiah; but is it not a bold 
assumption, on the basis of this community, to say that Deutero-Isaiah 
worked a revolution in the character of the messianic belief, which found 
expression in a new festival? Yahweh is called king of Israel in I Sam. 8:7; 
but Kraus dismisses this with the remark, “We can scarcely assume that the 
title of ‘king’ for Yahweh was in common use before the exile.” Yet this 
assumption seems scarcely less perilous than that of Kraus. 

We seem to be left, then, where we began; the kingship of Yahweh is a 
phenomenon of the “‘enthronement psalms,” and we have as yet no indica- 
tion why it appears here and rarely elsewhere. This reviewer believes, while 
he cannot accept the thesis of Kraus as demonstrated, that this little work 
has clarified the issue considerably, and thrown new light upon the material. 


West Baden College Joun L. McKenzie, S.J. 


HuMAN PERSONALITY: ITs HistorRIcAL EMERGENCE IN INDIA, CHINA, 
AND IsraEL. By H. C. E. Zacharias. St. Louis: Herder, 1950. Pp. viii + 360. 
$4.00. 

In his earlier Protohistory the author maintains the thesis that from palaec- 
lithic times to the Persian Empire man’s personality remained undeveloped 
and latent. It was submerged in his tribe or other society-form, of which he 
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thought himself a cog without right, interest, or goal apart. The thesis of the 
book under review is ‘‘to ascertain when, where, and how man first learned 
to discover his own inner life and became fully and habitually self-conscious” 
(p. 5). The discovery is credited to India, China, and Israel. In each milieu, 
however, there was respective emphasis on diverse functions of personality. 
India’s thinkers stressed selfhood (Aiman) as autonomous and indeed sole 
reality, with perverse logic relegating all else to the category of illusion 
(Maya). Chinese thought, though first stimulated and subsequently in- 
fluenced by Indian, avoided the latter’s excessive introversion through its 
own interest in man’s duties to family and state. Israel owed its unique 
apprehension of individual dignity and worth, not to human speculation, but 
to divine teaching on religion and morals. 

The theory of Protohistory is too hard-ridden. Is it antecedently plausible, 
or do the facts at hand indicate, that “in this stage man has not yet learned 
to discriminate between himself and his fellow-creatures”?; that “he is 
merely part of a group, and all his achievements bear the quite impersonal 
marks of that group”’? (p. 5). Surely, rational men (and the author disclaims 
the suggestion that they ever were less than rational) through banding to- 
gether into tribal or higher social units did not exchange their rationality for 
the “herd mentality” of buffaloes. We are as little inclined to credit this as 
to swallow the current propaganda anent the self-devotion of the happy 
proletariat in state factories and on communal farms. Self-conscious per- 
sonality at any cultural level drives man in the path of individual self- 
interest. The drive is innate and too powerful to admit “submergence in the 
society of which the individual forms a part’’ (p. 1). The reviewer hopes he 
is wrong, but it does seem that Dr. Zacharias is under the spell of Lévy-Briihl 
and Tylor. 

If these remarks are valid, it is inaccurate to speak (cf. subtitle above) of 
human personality’s “historical emergence”’ in the three countries chosen or 
anywhere else. Suggested instead is the subtitle “Chapters on the intellectual 
adventure of ancient man” (if Professor Wilson’s brilliant phrase may be 
borrowed). But, again, what justification is there for assuming that the 
“intellectual adventure” was localized exclusively in India, China, and 
Israel? Egypt’s Imhotep and the rest of her wise men thought profoundly 
and correctly on religion and morals, while the theology of the Solar Hymns 
and of Atonism derives more probably from indigenous speculation than 
from Hebrew monotheism. Iranians believe Zoroastrianism to be a national 
product no less than Teheran oil. The reviewer would be interested in any 
sound proof that they are mistaken (pace Dr. Zacharias with his assertion on 
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p. 62). Finally, is Greece’s achievement to be ignored in a purported history 
of man’s struggle to understand himself and his function in the cosmic milieu? 
Hebrew influence on Zoroaster, Zoroastrian influence on Indian thought 
and religion, Indian influence on Chinese philosophy—these are theses which 
the book defends 4 outrance. In India itself Dravidian superstitions are main- 
tained to have influenced decisively the speculations of the Aryan philos- 
ophers. Now, in dealing with remote civilizations, demonstration of cultural 
interdependence is exquisitely difficult. For arguments must be based chiefly 
on similarity of ideas and practices together with coincidence in the time of 
their appearance—criteria elusive in themselves and approximating cer- 
tainty only when present in overwhelming mass. The historian gratefully 
welcomes even bits of demonstrated cultural interdependence. He rightly 
exercises synthetic imagination (“inspired guessing,” it has been called) to 
theorize on further interdependence which later findings will possibly sub- 
stantiate. If in his mind, however, theories are not kept isolated from cer- 
tainties, wishful historical writing supplants objective scholarship. 
“Zoroaster is a product of the Mosaic revelation, conveyed to Media by 
the Israelites transplanted there” (p. 62). The Zoroastrian problem is still in 
history’s “unfinished business” file, awaiting the accumulation of more as- 
certained facts as well as further “inspired guessing” before it can be solved. 
M.-J. Lagrange (DAFC, II, 1115-35) recognizes Zoroastrian borrowing from 
Israel only in the matter of the “messianic” kingdom foretold in the Gathas. 
Multiple Persian influence on India’s thought is argued. The political back- 
ground which renders this possible is neatly sketched (pp. 20-28), though 
the evidence presented hardly justifies the statements that ‘““Chandragupta 
was an Indian but thoroughly Persianized,” that Asoka’s edicts “are closely 
modeled on the analogous edicts of Darius the Great.” The rise of Jainism 
and Buddhism is directly due to Persian Zoroaster. Let the reader form his 
own judgment on the value of the proof: they are both institutional religions 
with personal founders, therefore “the conclusion is irresistible that their 
founding at the time [of Persian contacts] in India was rendered possible only 
by this [Perso-Zoroastrian] culture contact and indeed is directly due to it” 
(p. 62). Again: “That this clear and strong ethical basis and moral temper of 
the Buddha’s doctrine came to him from Zoroastrian sources is not only 
antecedently manifest (!], but is in a special manner demonstrated” [!] by a 
passage from which we learn that he admitted to his order, without their 
having to pass through the ordinary novitiate, members of a fire-worshipping 
sect because “they believe in karman” (p. 83). Zoroastrianism, finally, 
“accounts satisfactorily for the monotheistic element in Bhagvatism.” 
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From India allegedly came the impulse to philosophy in China. The author 
misprizes Chinese speculative philosophy which, though inferior to Indian 
and Greek, has its merits. Confucian achievement in political and ethical 
theory is appreciatively and justly discussed. One may hope that Master 
Kung’s profound influence on the Chinese, individually and socially, will 
prove strong enough for them to break their present chains. In the course of 
his study of Israel the author cannot refrain from theory-riding in attribut- 
ing Atonism (p. 276) and Zoroastrianism (p. 300) directly to Hebrew mono- 
theism. But these are momentary aberrations which do not much mar a co- 
herent and pleasingly readable account of how the chosen people got their 
philosophy, not by laborious reasoning but by hearkening to God’s super- 


natural pedagogy. 
St. Mary’s College GeorcE C. RING, S.J. 


THEOLOGIE DES NEUEN TESTAMENTS. 2te. Lief. By Rudolf Bultmann. 
Tiibingen: J.C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck,) 1951. Pp. 349-444. 3.60 DM. 

With the present-day multiplication of books on biblical theology, it was 
only to be expected that sooner or later R. Bultmann, one of the most prom- 
inent of German form-critics, would undertake the preparation of a volume 
on the theology of the New Testament. Already two fascicles have been 
published and the third and final is scheduled to appear this year. 

This fascicle, the second, is almost entirely devoted to what is entitled 
“The Theology of Paul and John.” In reality it concentrates on John, with far 
less emphasis on Paul, although the relationship between these two is treated 
in several pages (pp. 352-61). 

Who the author of the fourth Gospel was is not known, nor is it known 
whether this author or his school wrote the Johannine letters; most likely 
all were written in the first century. The picture given of Jesus in the Gospel 
differs from that found in the Synoptics, but the tradition reflected in the 
latter was known by John, who, however, ignored the Virgin Birth and 
Bethlehem. 

The many dualisms, e.g., light and darkness, freedom and slavery, are an 
echo of the language of the gnostics whom, however, John firmly opposes. 
The world is darkness, deceit, death; it has given itself into the power of the 
devil, but into it came Jesus, the Truth of God. There seems to be a great 
stress on predestination in John, but freedom to accept or reject Jesus re- 
mains. 

The sin of the Jews is to be sought for, not so much in their ethics, as with 
Paul, but in their dogma, in that they confused the natural and the super- 
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natural in Jesus: because they knew His physical background, He could not 
be the mysterious Messias. 

In His passion the triumphant element, rather than the suffering, is 
stressed, and so even the resurrection yields in importance to His death. 
Baptism and the Eucharist do not play a prominent part in Johannine 
theology. 

Faith is the hearing of the word, and since Jesus is the Word, faith is 
acceptance of Him. He is both the preacher and the preached. Faith alone is 
the road to salvation and the resultant purity is merely external, as Luther 
held. 

Christ’s commandment of love is new, not in the chronological sense, but 
because it will be fully realized in the new, that is, in the future life. The ob- 
ject of this love is the community of Christ’s followers as they will be con- 
stituted in the future. 

John was not interested in any specific ecclesiastical organization; the 
community is the invisible church composed of all who hear the voice of 
Jesus and accept His word. 

In the last few pages of this fascicle Bultmann begins to treat of the de- 
velopment of the early Church, and, while inclining to the spiritual-theory 
of R. Sohm as against the authoritative-theory of Harnack, he himself dis- 
tinguishes between the Church as an historical phenomenon and the Church 
as an eschatological community guided by the Holy Spirit, and declares 
that those who first enjoyed authority were those possessing charisms, whose 
words brought about order and tradition. 

In passing judgment on this work, the Catholic scholar, while appreciat- 
ing the close scrutiny of the Johannine text which is manifested, must sin- 
cerely regret the almost total absence of any consideration of the authority 
of the early writers who, as leaders of the Church, were guided in their in- 
terpretations by the Holy Spirit as well as by their own human wisdom. He 
must regret also the sparse reference to modern Catholic literature on the 
subject. 


St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass. M. P. STAPLETON 


Tue GospEL MEssAaGE OF St. Mark. By R. H. Lightfoot. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1950. Pp. 116. $2.75. 

One of England’s foremost New Testament scholars in this present volume 
gives us the fruits of his studies on the second Gospel. The work is somewhat 
composite. The first four chapters were lectures delivered at Cardiff in 1949. 
Of the remaining chapters one was a lecture, two were articles appearing in 
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the Expository Times, and another was suggested by an article written by 
Professor Ernst Lohmeyer of Greifswald. 

The Cardiff lectures treat of the reception of the Gospel in the Church, 
the first chapter of St. Mark, Our Lord’s Messiahship and the connexion of 

chapter thirteen with the passion narrative. The other chapters deal with 
the cleansing of the temple in St. Mark, perhaps the most original and stim- 
ulating of all. Then comes the cleansing of the temple in St. John. Another 
chapter and appendix defend the thesis that St. Mark’s Gospel originally 
ended at 16:8. The final and most interesting chapter is on “Form Criticism 
and the Study of the Gospels.” 

Lightfoot’s name has often been closely associated with form-criticism, 
but he disclaims being its champion. However the brief presentation he here 
gives shows that he sympathizes strongly with the method. First he traces its 
origin. Then he gives reasons why contrary to a writer in the Expository 
Times he thinks that the “whole basis of the form-criticism theory” is not 
likely “to dissolve and vanish in a short time” (p. 98). Next he reassures 
those who fear that the form-critics have undermined the reliability of the 
Gospel narrative: “It may be said at once that, in the belief of those best 
entitled to express an opinion on the subject, the historical basis of Christi- 
anity, more essential to it than to any of the great religions of the world, is 
in no danger whatsoever and also that with the help of the gospels the main 
features of the Lord’s character and teaching may become truly and well 
known to careful thought and study” (p. 103). 

Immediately in a footnote comes a clarification of the famous ending of 
the Bampton lectures which many, among them Fr. Anthony C. Cotter, S.J., 
thought proved that the author sided with the more radical form-critics: 
“T take this opportunity to refer to a widespread misunderstanding of the 
last paragraph of the Bampton Lectures for 1934, in which I said that ‘for 
all the inestimable value of the gospels, they yield us little more than a whis- 
per of [the Lord’s] voice; we trace in them but the outskirts of his ways.’ This 
passage was frequently quoted in reviews and notices; but very few indeed 
of those who thus referred to it seemed to realize that it is almost a quotation 
from Job 26, 14, to which unfortunately I omitted to give a reference, think- 
ing that the allusion would be at once recognized and would also make clear 
in what way my words were to be understood. For the patriarch would have 
been even more grievously distressed than he already was, had he thought 
that his words would be taken to imply that he had practically no knowledge 
of his God. The last words of the verse, ‘But the thunder of his power who 
can understand?’ show that the point of the passage lies in the contrast be- 
tween the comparatively small knowledge which in Job’s view is all that is at 
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present available to man, and the boundless immensity which is quite beyond 
his grasp” (p. 103, note). 

Even scholars who disagree not infrequently with the author will testify 
that the present book is a valuable contribution to the literature on St. 
Mark’s Gospel. 


Weston College, Mass. Joun J. Cottiys, S.J. 


Der Prozess Jesu. By Joseph Blinzler. Stuttgart: Katholisches Bibel- 
werk, 1951. Pp. vii + 171. 

No part of the Gospel has been more frequently attacked in recent years 
than the history of the passion. Many Jews (and some liberal Protestants) 
are convinced that the Gospel story of the passion has created among Chris- 
tians an atmosphere of hate which, more than anything else, is responsible 
for anti-Semitism with its horrible injustices and cruelties. “It is the thought 
of Christ murdered by the Jews that has made possible all the hatred and the 
massacres. As long as Christians will not have ceased to cultivate this leaven 
of hate in their religion called of love, as long as their schools and their 
prayers will not have banished their original lie, anti-Semitism will live and 
will not be conquered” (La terre retrouvée, I, n. 4 [1947], a Zionist organ cited 
by the author, p. 1, note 2). 

No serious historian today, even among non-Christians, denies that Jesus 
suffered and died unjustly. Therefore the cardinal question that has occupied 
all students of the trial of Christ is: Who is responsible for this murder? 
Blinzler, who has studied all the pertinent literature (which gives his work 
an exceptional value), lists five answers. The Jews are responsible (1) exclu- 
sively, (2) principally, (3) equally with the Romans, (4) accidentally, as 
an accessory to the crime, (5) not at all. Most of the New Testament apoc- 
rypha and some of the early Fathers give the first answer. Strangely, a 
Jewish tradition preserved in a notice of the Talmud shares this evidently 
anti-Semitic viewpoint. The majority of Christian exegetes and historians 
give either the second or the third answer. The fourth response is usual 
among Jews. These authors limit Jewish responsibility to a very small group 
of political priests—“Quislings” they are called by Zeitlin (Who Crucified 
Jesus? [New York, 1947]). Very few absolve the Jews from all responsi- 
bility—Hans Lietzmann, and, in this country, Pierre Van Paassen (Why 
Jesus Died [New York, 1949]). 

The factor that determines an author’s answer to the question of Jewish 
responsibility is his attitude toward the historicity of the Gospels and of the 
Tannaitic ordinances of criminal jurisprudence. This second point is dis- 
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cussed thoroughly in Exkurs VI: Zur Frage der Gelttng des mishnischen 
Strafrechts in der Zeit Jesu (pp. 143-49). The Mishnaic rules of criminal 
jurisprudence were codified toward the end of the second century A.D.; at a 
time, therefore, when Jewish criminal procedure had long ceased to be an 
actuality. Even the oldest parts of the Tractate Sanhedrin, which Hélscher 
and Krauss attribute to Rabbi Meir (middle of the second century), warrant 
no conclusion on the practices of the Jewish court before 70 A.D. Detailed 
examination indicates that the Rabbis were concerned with a theory of 
criminal law rather than with the history of a long-defunct court. The 
weightiest defense of the historical validity of the Mishnaic criminal code 
was made by I. Abrahams (‘“The Tannaitic Tradition and The Trial Narra- 
tives,” in Studies in Pharisaism and the Gospels [New York, 1924]). Blinzler 
summarizes and refutes his arguments briefly but very convincingly. Any 
inquiry, therefore, into the legality of Jesus’ trial based on its conformity to 
the rules of the Mishna is futile, and any objection to the historicity of the 
Gospel passion narratives founded on a comparison with the Mishna must be 
dismissed as groundless. 

The passing references to Jesus’ death in Josephus, Tacitus, and the Syrian 
Mara bar Sarapion confirm the three basic facts of the Gospel history: (1) 
Jesus was sentenced to crucifixion by the procurator, Pilate (Josephus, 
Tacitus); (2) Pilate proceeded against Jesus at the instigation of the Jewish 
authorities (Josephus) ; (3) The Jews are responsible for Jesus’ death (Mara). 

Scientific criticism justly maintains that we have in the passion narratives 
the earliest fixed forms of the Gospel tradition. These narratives, however, 
are not the minutes of a criminal process, nor were they written only to 
preserve the memory of the tragedy. They clearly reveal certain apologetic 
tendencies. “Undoubtedly the tradition seized every opportunity to show 
that Jesus’ passion fulfills Old Testament prophecies” (p. 18). Moreover, 
“they betray an endeavor to underscore heavily Jewish guilt in Jesus’ death, 
with the consequence that the guilt of the Romans does not always stand out 
as sharply as it should” (p. 18). 

Blinzler makes Mark’s account the basis and framework of his reconstruc- 
tion of the history of the trial. Details furnished by the other Evangelists are 
fitted into the framework of Mark’s narrative. The arrest of Jesus was or- 
dered by the Jewish authorities and carried out by the native police under 
their command. Speira (Jo. 18:3) designates not Roman soldiery but a band 
or detail of the Temple police. The preliminary examination before Annas 
was a private inquiry to obtain material for accusation and to determine 
the strategy to be followed in the formal process. There is no need to trans- 
pose Jo. 18:13 after 18:24. 
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The trial before the Sanhedrin, a legal process but patently unjust, was 
held during the night in the home of Caiaphas. The Sanhedrin condemned 
Jesus for blasphemy and the High Priest pronounced sentence of death, be- 
cause He declared He was the Messiah. (On the lips of the Jewish High Priest 
“Son of the Blessed One” is a synonym for the Messiah.) At daybreak the 
Sanhedrin trial ended with the decision to deliver Jesus to the Roman pro- 
curator. Blinzler thus rejects the commonly accepted reconstruction of the 
trial, which (following Lk. 22: 66-71) places the formal process during a 
morning session distinct from the night meeting: Luke’s change in the order 
of events is due to reasons of a purely “literary” nature (Exkurs IV, 
p. 139 f.). 

The jus gladit was the exclusive right of the Roman procurator. Since 
Pilate would be indifferent to an accusation of blasphemy, the Sanhedrists 
delivered Jesus to the Roman court as guilty of treason, a capital crime in 
Roman law. After attempting to placate the Jews by scourging Jesus, Pilate 
yielded to Jewish pressure and pronounced sentence of crucifixion. The pas- 
sion narratives of the Gospel (as well as the Acts and Pauline letters) fix the 
responsibility for the judicial murder of Christ first on the Jewish authorities, 
then to a lesser degree on the procurator, Pilate. 

Since the enemies of Jesus did not know the mystery of His being, that He 
was God incarnate, they can not and should not be accused of deicide. (The 
New Testament never makes such a charge.) The believing Christian who 
knows that the ‘“‘chastisement of our peace was upon Him,” views the ques- 
tion of responsibility for Jesus’ death from an entirely different perspective 
than the historian. 

An appendix consisting of twelve Exkurse and a very complete biblio- 
graphy evidence the painstaking thoroughness of the author’s research. 
Der Prozess Jesu must be read carefully by every serious student of the 
passion. With the publication of Blinzler’s monograph the Katholisches 
Bibelwerk Stuttgart has set a standard of exacting scholarship for future 
authors in this series of New Testament studies. 


Passionist Monastery, Union City, N.J. RICHARD KuGELMAN, C.P. 


Tue Famity at Betuany. By Alfred O’Rahilly. Oxford: B. H. Black- 
well, Ltd., 1949. Pp. 216. 12/6. 

Professor Alfred O’Rahilly, president of University College, Cork, 
throughout his busy life has made the Gospels his absorbing parergon. In 
the present volume he has collected the fruits of many years of study and 
meditation on his beloved hobby. 
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Here he has selected a single topic, the family at Bethany, and around 
its members has grouped the treatment of all pertinent Gospel material. 
Preceding each part is a freshly made translation from the Greek followed 
by detailed notes. These matters which will interest specialists rather than 
ordinary readers show how well he is acquainted with, and how thoroughly 
he has pondered, the best literature in this field. We note that he keeps in 
touch also with writings of American Catholic biblical scholars. 

In discussing moot points the author sometimes agrees and sometimes 
disagrees with famous names. Some of these conclusions do not appear 
fully convincing, as when it is held that St. Luke meant Jerusalem as the 
city when he spoke of the sinner in the city (p. 4, note 2). 

His translations carefully bring out the Greek meaning. Thus: “You 
have decided correctly” (Luke 7:43; p. 1); “Do not cling to me” (p. 128). 
With the modern versions he does not use “penny” or “pence” to express 
the value of the ointment Mary used. Where the Confraternity Revision 
and the Protestant Revised Version used “denarii” the author has “dinar.” 
In a footnote, attention is called to the fact that this amount was a day’s 
pay, a bit of erudition which may help the Sunday congregations to become 
used to the strangeness of “denarius” and “denarii.” 

A welcome feature is found in the seventy illustrations from paintings 
and various monuments. There is a spirited defence of the identification of 
Mary Magdalene, Mary of Bethany, and the sinner in the city. Even though 
the majority of scholars in recent years have favored three persons, the 
question, as O’Rahilly well says, remains an open one. 

Perhaps a larger reading public in the United States will be reached if 
footnotes are curtailed. Even scientific works in recent years not infre- 
quently relegate the notes to the end of the book, despite protests from 
some scholars. Also more quotations from the Fathers and Doctors of the 
Church would delight the hearts of the faithful. Here too would be a fruitful 
field for the author’s powers as a translator. 


Weston College Joun J. Cottins, S.J. 


GESTES ET TEXTES DES APOTRES. Translation and notes by F. Amiot. 
Textes pour |’histoire sacrée, IV. Paris: Fayard, 1950. Pp. 600. 750 frs. 

This is the fourth in the series planned and directed by Daniel-Rops. He 
has sought to make available to the public in modern language versions the 
original texts required for the study of the history of revelation. The English- 
speaking world is already familiar with the first volume, entitled in its Eng- 
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lish dress, Sacred History; the second volume is entitled The Bible, Book of 
Prayer; the third, The Gospel, Life and Message of Christ. Other volumes are 
to follow until the completed series numbers ten. 

The present volume contains brief introductions to each of the New Testa- 
ment books from Acts to Apocalypse, translation of the text, and footnotes. 
All in all, this series should be very helpful to the layman and priest who wish 
to acquire a greater familiarity with the message of revelation. There is a 
similar book in English, designed for the aid and use of the non-specialist. 
It is entitled, St. Paul and Apostolic Writings. It does not, however, contain 
the text of the New Testament books, and is written for younger readers. 

The reputation of Father Amiot as a competent Scripture scholar guaran- 
tees the trustworthiness of Gestes et textes des apdtres. 


St. Mary’s Seminary, Perryville, Mo. Josern L. Litry, C.M. 


OFFENBARUNG DES JOHANNES. Translation and commentary by Alfred 
Wikenhauser. Regensburger Neues Testament, IX. Regensburg: Gregorius- 
Verlag, 1947. Pp. 143. 

Dr. Alfred Wikenhauser, since 1929 ordinary professor of the New Testa- 
ment in Freiburg im Breisgau, in 1931 published a study on the sense of the 
Apocalypse and now presents a commentary on that much misunderstood 
book. The volume is part of Das Regensburger Neue Testament which channels 
to educated people the latest fruits of biblical scholarship and would be 
classed with the Bonn Bible, Pirot and Clamer’s La sainte Bible, and the 
Verbum salutis series. 

The present work is admirable for its scholarship and fine critical judg- 
ment. Since for some time the classical commentary on the last book of the 
Bible has been that of the Dominican scholar, E. B. Allo, Wikenhauser nat- 
urally mentions his name whenever he disagrees on major matters. Concern- 
ing the general interpretation of the Apocalypse the author agrees with 
modern writers in discarding the idea that the Apostle intended to give a 
consecutive history of the Church and the world. One decisive argument 
against such an interpretation is that the advocates of the theory always 
interpreted the end of the world as being at hand in their own day. Asa result 
with each century the signs for the Second Coming had to be reinterpreted. 
St. John, according to Wikenhauser, juxtaposes events which are soon to come 
and others which refer to the end of the world. 

Some items of special interest may be the following. The woman clothed 
with the sun (Apoc. 12:1-2) is taken to be not Our Lady but the people of 
Israel which is personified as a woman and brings forth the Messias. And this, 
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he says, is the common opinion of exegetes (p. 82). Whether any change will 
come in the wake of the dogma of the Assumption and the use of the text in 
the new Mass for that feast, remains to be seen. Meanwhile Dominic Unger, 
O.F.M.Cap., has contributed a series of scholarly articles to the Catholic 
Biblical Quarterly, XII (1950), on the question, “Did St. John See the Virgin 
Mary in Glory?” He concludes: “It seems a very probable, if not certain, 
doctrine that John knew of the bodily glory of Mary from this vision, and 
together with the Holy Spirit, wanted to reveal it to us, to the entire Church, 
as St. Lawrence of Brindisi observed” (pp. 414-15). 

Wikenhauser identifies the first beast of chapter 13 with the Roman 
Empire, an interpretation confirmed by contemporary Jewish apocalyptic 
writings (pp. 92-93). The second beast, who is also the false prophet, can be 
the intellectual and religious influences which uphold the persecuting political 
authority (p. 97). These two forces threatening nascent Christianity can find 
a parallel today in state absolutism and secularism which is called, even by 
some of its adherents, a religion. 

The number of the beast, 666, is explained with most authors to mean 
Nero Caesar written in Hebrew letters. That a man’s name should be indi- 
cated by numbers does not seem so strange when we recall that Jews and 
Greeks did not have numbers but used instead the letters of the alphabet. 
Moreover the use of Hebrew in a work written in Greek would not be un- 
likely, because the apostle prudently wishes to veil his message, and there 
was a sufficient Jewish element in the Church from which the Gentiles could 
easily find the solution of the enigma (p. 97). 

The one hundred and forty-four thousand standing on Mt. Sion with the 
Lamb (14:1) are not the blessed in heaven but persecuted Christians living 
upon earth in a place of safety and refuge typified by Mount Sion (p. 98). In 
the question of the millenium Allo had followed Augustine who held that the 
term designated the whole period from Our Lord’s resurrection till the end 
of the world. The first resurrection, then, is spiritual, that of the faithful 
from sin by means of baptism. The sealing of Satan in the abyss during this 
time is not absolute but relative, i.e., the power of Lucifer has been broken 
(Apoc. 20:1-6). Our author rejects this interpretation and thinks that St. 
John pictures a bodily resurrection of the martyrs in the first resurrection 
and their reign with Christ on earth (Jerusalem). But the vision, he adds, is 
symbolic, and we need not think that any such earthly kingdom will ever 
exist. The lesson taught is that the martyrs have a special reward, such as 
Cyprian and other Fathers have held, namely, that only the martyrs are 
admitted to heaven immediately after death (pp. 129-30). On this point 
there could be a reference to the decree of the Holy Office declaring that miti- 
gated milleniarism cannot be safely taught (AAS, XXXVI [1944], 212). 
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The Apocalypse was written by the apostle St. John to comfort the Christ- 
ians facing dreadful persecutions. The present volume will help to convey 
that message to the present generation. 


Weston College Joun J. Cottins, S.J. 


TERTULLIAN: APOLOGETICAL WorKS. Minucius FELIx: Octavius. Trans- 
lated by Rudolph Arbesmann, O.S.A., Sister Emily Joseph Daly, C.S.J., and 
Edwin A. Quain, S.J. The Fathers of the Church, X. New York: Fathers of 
the Church, Inc., 1950. Pp. xix + 430. 

This, the tenth volume in the Fathers of the Church series, is a welcome 
addition to patristic translations. It makes available in reliably accurate 
modern English several works of early Christian controversy which have a 
definite relevance today, not merely historical importance. Paganism is still 
rampant; in fact, it is making steady “progress” among the half-educated 
millions whose view of life is being formed by godless schools and the grossly 
secularistic tenor of most channels of contemporary mass communication. 
The Christian, Catholic concept of man’s conduct, end, and happiness is 
alien, even hateful, to a large portion of the modern world. Wherever athe- 
istic Communism is in full power, Christians are again persecuted, often 
tortured and killed, for that faith which is in them, that light which the sur- 
rounding darkness cannot bear. Today the attack on the Church is different 
in details, but as in the second century it still seeks to undermine the Chris- 
tian’s loyalty to Christ by subtle logic, bald calumny, and the appeal of a 
hedonistic sensual materialism which makes condescending mockery of all 
spiritual ideals. 

The vigorous counterattacks by Tertullian and Minucius Felix, which this 
volume presents in a tongue they never knew, may not afford us many 
direct answers to the arguments of today’s enemies of the Church; but they 
can provide a bracing object-lesson of a serene sense of security within the 
adamantine walls of that eternal truth on which the modern errors will beat 
themselves to death as did the old ones when the Church was young. And 
we can use again Tertullian’s taunt, that persecutions accomplish nothing 
except to purify and spread the Church and cast new seed of Christians in 
the blood of martyrs. (The Pope himself never roused so many American 
Catholics to public prayer as the Cominform did by jailing Cardinal Mind- 
szenty.) 

Tertullian’s Apology, in Sister Emily Joseph’s translation, retains its 
vehemence, boldness of expression, and impressive learning. The famous 
qualities of Tertullian’s Latin are of course not fully transferable into Eng- 
lish, and many difficulties of the text are necessarily smoothed over in the 
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translation. The version reads well, with a commendable directness and 
modernity. The rhetorically contrived remark that Christian women were 
sometimes cast “ad lenonem ...quam ad leonem”’ is effectively kept by 
“to the pander rather than to the panther,” and similar effort is made 
throughout to convey the special qualities of the author’s style. Sometimes, 
though, Tertullian wins: for example, on p. 124, Leaena bites off her tongue 
“that she might ...not be able to confess the names of the conspirators, 
even if she should want to, being finally won over” (where the final words 
seem to imply, in English idiom, that she actually did agree to tell at the 
end). 

Father Quain’s translation of Tertullian’s De anima is wisely based on 
the new critical edition of the text by Waszink. In general it is done in freely 
flowing and lucid English, which adheres closely to the text. Some cases of 
clumsy construction occur, the result of too much absorption with the Latin 
word order. Thus, on p. 244, there is a jolting redundancy in “. . . is it not 
a fact that... do we not feel that we have parted with a portion of our 
soul?” So on p. 250, “... the vast population of the earth to which we are 
a burden and she scarcely can provide for our needs” is clear in thought but 
not the best English syntax. Again, p. 180: ‘““Much less could the philosopher 
who lives for glory, and, in trouble, must not seek consolation for the injus- 
tice he suffers, but rather must show contempt for it.” This requires thinking 
back to the likely Latin wording before it becomes entirely clear. However, 
anyone who knows Tertullian’s style will be understanding when he meets 
such lapses occasionally. 

Father Arbesmann translates,-accurately but a bit heavily at times, two 
small tracts of Tertullian, De testimonio animae and Ad Scapulam, as well 
as the highly interesting Octavius by Minucius Felix, the first Christian dia- 
logue in Latin. As it covers much the same ground as Tertullian’s A polo- 
geticum, it is useful to have it in the same volume. It makes spirited, instruc- 
tive reading. 

There is a good general introduction on apologetic literature, a short 
introduction to each work, brief footnotes explaining references in the text, 
and a general index. The book is to be recommended: a difficult job well done. 


West Baden College RayMonp V. ScHoper, S.J. 


AGAINST THE ACADEMICS. By St. Augustine. Translated and annotated 
by John J. O’Meara. Ancient Christian Writers, XII. Westminster, Md.: 
The Newman Press, 1950. Pp. vi + 213. $3.00. 

We have here the third English translation of St. Augustine’s Contra 
Academicos to be printed in the past ten years. The others, by Sister M. 
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Patricia Garvey and Father Denis Kavanagh, O.S.A., are still in print and, 
in my opinion, all three are of about the same value. Professor O’Meara’s 
notes are accurate and helpful. Commenting on the reading of ‘‘the books of 
the Platonists,” for instance, he takes the very reasonable position that these 
works may have included some writings of Plotinus but there is no reason to 
exclude other Neo-Platonist writers, such as Porphyry. He suggests that 
Courcelle has overstressed the influence of Theodorus on Augustine. O’Meara 
is probably right, though in his more recent work (Recherches sur les Con- 
fessions [1950]) which O’Meara had not seen at the time of writing, Courcelle 
dwells even more emphatically on the role of M. Theodorus. There is a no- 
table absence of reference to American studies of Augustine’s early period 
(particularly those of A.C. Pegis and Sister M. Patricia) in the notes to this 
translation. Even more surprising is the lack of mention of the work of Father 
Hugh Pope. The printing in this series is usually good but there is a misplaced 
line at the bottom of p. 124. 


St. Louis University VERNON J. BourRKE 


THE CONFESSIONS OF St. AUGUSTINE: Books I-X. Translated by F. J- 
Sheed. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1942. Pp. xv + 208. $1.50. 

This abbreviated reprint of Mr. Sheed’s well-known translation seems to 
have been issued within the past year or two, because it includes a foreword 
from H. C. Gardiner, S.J., The Great Books: A Christian Appraisal. Ob- 
viously, the book is intended for the people who take the “Great Books” 
courses. Mr. Sheed’s version has been extensively reviewed and its merits 
are known. It still reads smoothly and it still has no notes and no index. 

A feeble word might be added in protest against the practice of using the 
classics in truncated form. Several recent studies of the Confessions (Lands- 
berg, Le Blond, and Courcelle) have insisted on the unity of the thirteen- 
book version, which is what Augustine wrote. True, the last books make 
hard reading but they complete the hymn of God’s praises by an ascent from 
the visible things of creation to the invisible properties of the Creator. This 
involves a nice bit of dialectic which the “Great Books’’ people are overlook- 
ing. 

St. Louis University VERNON J. BOURKE 


MARTINI EPISCOPI BRACARENSIS OPERA OMNIA. Edited by Claude W. 
Barlow. Papers and Monographs of the American Academy in Rome, XIII. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1950. Pp. xii + 328. 

This is the first complete edition of the works of St. Martin of Braga, 
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sixth-century bishop in the Suevic kingdom of Galicia. Among the works 
are accounts of the First and Second Councils of Braga, a collection of canons 
from various councils, three short moral treatises, a Sententiae patrum 
Aegyptiorum, and an interesting sermon, De correctione rusticorum, aimed at 
pagan survivals among recent converts. Also included is the famous Formula 
vitae honestae of which two hundred and ten medieval manuscripts still sur- 
vive. This treatise seems to have been based on a lost De officits of Seneca 
and was almost universally attributed to Seneca during the Late Middle 
Ages. 

This edition contains a brief account of St. Martin’s life and times and 
an introduction to each work which summarizes the evidence concerning the 
date and circumstances of each. The manuscripts are described and evalu- 
ated and a construction of the text-tradition attempted. There are five in- 
dexes: “Codicum,” “Scripturae,” “Fontium et imitationum,” “Nominum,” 
“Verborum selectorum.” The whole volume is a model of scholarship. 


Woodstock College James M. Carmopy, S.J. 


Reatity: A SyNTHESIS oF THOomisTIC THOUGHT. By Réginald Garrigou- 
Lagrange, O.P. Translated by Patrick Cummins. St. Louis: Herder, 1950. 
$6.00. 

Reality represents not the effort of an experimental scientist to analyze 
the phenomenal manifestations of the corporeal universe, but the attempt 
of a speculative theologian to present a general view of the ultimates in their 
existential connotations. Such a study is made possible by an application of 
philosophical principles to revealed truth—the science of speculative theol- 
ogy. Its effect is a dynamic union of faith and reason. For Reality points out 
the relations that exist between the foundations of metaphysical science 
and the fides quaerens intellectum. Philosophy is necessarily first. It is essen- 
tial to establish the principles of philosophical thinking—the intelligibility 
of being, the philosophical law of potency and act—before we can launch 
into the study of the existential God and of the existential man as manifested 
to us by the revealed word. For man as he actually exists is ordered to the 
vision of God as He is. 

The book is divided into eight parts, with fifty-nine chapters. Part I, 
“Metaphysical Synthesis of Thomism,” is a brief presentation of the funda- 
mental principles of Thomistic philosophy. Parts II-VI offer a rational 
approach, following in general the Summa theologica order, to the philosoph- 
ical problems regarding God and man, together with most of the important 
questions of dogmatic theology. Part VII examines moral theology (not 
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casuistry) and spirituality. In Part VIII the author discusses some of his 
favorite themes, such as the Twenty-four Theses, efficacious grace, and 
personality. 

The substance of Reality is not altogether new. It incorporates the 
lengthy article, “Thomisme,” DTC, XV, 1 (1946), 823-1023; here and there 
we hear echoes of the books the author has published in such abundance. 
In fact, the most unusual feature of the work is that it is a synthesis, whereas 
most of his other books are lengthy developments. The doctrine is clearly 
presented, generally succinctly put, at times profoundly stated. The book 
reads easily and attacks the important issues without lumbering through the 
usual maze of unimportant details. All the essential questions found in 
traditional Scholastic theology are proposed, briefly examined, and vig- 
orously solved. Reality is too brief and elementary to be of much value to 
Catholic scholars, too difficult for the uninitiate in Catholic theology, but 
it should be useful (and I imagine it was intended) especially for Catholic 
college students and seminarians. Moreover, it provides an excellent oppor- 
tunity for priests to review profound and vital truths that have dimmed 
with the passing years. It should inspire the reader to go to the Summa 
theologica, to rediscover the Angelic Doctor. And a word of praise is due for 
a very readable translation. 

The outstanding fault of the work is, I should say, its excessive and con- 
sistent polemical tone. In consequence, much space that might have been 
profitably used to explain more profoundly the “principles, method, and 
doctrine” of St. Thomas is given to a fairly continuous recital and refutation 
of what the author considers the erroneous doctrines of other Catholic 
theologians. Occasional contrasting of opposed theories may bring out the 
power and beauty of truth; constant badgering becomes dul] and annoying. 
To show why error is error is far less important than to present the in- 
telligibility of truth. 

Again, in his enthusiasm for his own understanding of what Thomism 
is, Garrigou-Lagrange attributes to St. Thomas as quite evident, certain 
inferences and conclusions which other excellent specialists are unable to 
discover in the Angelic Doctor. I refer in particular to the (to many) un- 
intelligible Bannezian theory of efficacious grace and to the essentialist 
solution given by Cajetan to the existential problem of person. The discus- 
sion of these doubtful solutions is developed beyond proportion, while 
other important and perhaps more fundamental points are slighted. A careful 
analysis, for example, of the psychological process of the moral act which in 
St. Thomas has received such deserved development is dismissed in very 
few and inadequate paragraphs. Had such an analysis been proposed and 
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the self-determination of the will been understood, there would have been 
‘ittle need for so lengthy an attempt to make Bajiez intelligible. 

Somewhat less significant are a fair number of inaccuracies. Thus, the 
imperium which takes place after the act of choice should not be confused 
with the ratio praeceptiva which is the supreme act of the virtue of prudence 
and which, because it specifies the prudential will-act of choice, must 
precede and accompany it. Again, creation should be treated, as in St. 
Thomas, from the existential point of view. It is productio totius esse. Garri- 
gou-Lagrange’s position seems to be that of an essentialist. Moreover, the 
word esse does not mean “being,” but the act of existing, existence, the 
“to be.” Another point: the most profound reason in man for his elevation 
to the vision of the divine essence is that man is made to the image of God, 
that is, in similitudine speciei. This truth is extremely important in solving 
the problem of man’s actual elevation to a supernatural end. Further, the 
“preternatural” gifts as such are of later vintage. For St. Thomas, immor- 
tality and the rest of these “gifts” are the quasi “resultants” of grace. 
They are never, to my knowledge, called preternatural gifts. According to 
St. Thomas, when grace was restored, some of the resultants were not 
reinstated. Finally, the frequent use of later Scholastic terminology and 
phraseology as if they belonged to St. Thomas is confusing and could be 
misleading. 

Reality is one of Garrigou-Lagrange’s best efforts. It has many faults, 
but it does give a clear, vigorous, and sometimes profound understanding 
of the most important truths of theology. It should help many to know the 
true and to love the good. 


Creighton University HENRI RENARD, S.J. 


CHRIST THE SAvior. By Réginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. Translated by 
Dom Bede Rose, O.S.B. St. Louis: Herder, 1950. Pp. iv + 748. $9.00. 

The interesting experiment of making available in English the theological 
manuals of Father Garrigou-Lagrange continues with this version of his 
work on the Incarnation and redemption. Those who find the Latin language 
an insuperable difficulty have at hand in this translation a sound and com- 
prehensive presentation of the Catholic theology of Christ and the atonement 
with all the qualities so long associated with the work of this renowned 
Dominican theologian: clearness of reasoning, completeness, and essential 
fidelity to the doctrine and method of St. Thomas. The section on the 
Incarnation fills more than two-thirds of the volume, with close to a hundred 
pages on the “mode” of the hypostatic union. The discussion of the redemp - 
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tive passion of Christ is prefaced by a study of the nature of the historic 
redemption as proposed by the teaching authority of the Church in conform- 
ity with the data of Sacred Scripture and ancient Christian tradition, and is 
followed by an excellent synthetic essay on the redemption as a mystery of 
love. There are very helpful analyses of the threefold victory of Christ over 
sin, the devil, and death, and on the death, resurrection, and ascension of our 
Lord. A thirty-page summary of Mariology concludes the work. 

The problems which proverbially confront the translator are multiplied 
beyond count when the original is a textbook of theology written in the 
technical language of the Schools. Dom Bede Rose has not solved all of these 
problems. Possibly no one could. An adaptation, perhaps, rather than a 
strictly literal translation might have succeeded better in conveying the 
thought of the original to the mind not trained in the subtle accuracies of the 
Scholastic method. At any rate a different approach might have avoided such 
pitfalls as “the rational advance of creatures towards God” for ‘de motu 
creaturae rationalis in Deum,” or “(God] as He is in the beginning of things 
and their last end” for “secundum quod est principium rerum et earum finis” 
(p. 5). Similarly, on the subject of the communicatio idiomaium, we read: 
“Thus we shall see that the generally accepted rule, namely concrete words 
of concrete subjects, both of natures and of properties, generally speaking, 
can of themselves be predicated of either; but abstract words of abstract sub- 
jects cannot of themselves formally be predicated of either” (p. 421), where 
the original said: “Sic inveniemus regulam communiter admissam, scil. con- 
creta de concrelis, tam naturarum, quam proprietatum, possunt de se in- 
vicem praedicari regulariter loquendo (v.g. Deus est homo, homo est Deus); 
abstracta vero de abstractis non possunt formaliter de se invicem praedicari.” 
Since few pages are free from such lapses, it is difficult to recommend this 
translation in its present form. 


Woodstock College Joun F. Sweeney, S.J. 


Tue Girts oF THE Hoty Guost. By John of St. Thomas. Translated by 
Dominic Hughes, O.P. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1951. Pp. ix + 293. 
$3.75. 

This treatise of John of St. Thomas is too well known to need an introduc- 
tion. It has long been regarded as the classic treatise on the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost, and as one of the most profound penetrations and lucid expressions 
of the thought of the Angelic Doctor on this matter. It is eminently fitted to 
nourish the growing American desire for more knowledge of the interior and 
mystical life. 
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In the historical introduction to this translation there is an intriguing 
statement: “With the truth of his doctrine guaranteed by his faithful ad- 
herence to the teaching of St. Thomas, he subordinated all purely literary 
elements of his work to clarity of presentation.” The statement is rather pro- 
vocative for, among other things, it seems to imply that St. Thomas’ doctrine 
on the gifts is clear and definite and has been grasped and expressed by John 
of St. Thomas. 

That John of St. Thomas aimed at complete conformity with the teaching 
of the Angelic Doctor can easily be admitted, for ‘‘at his death he protested 
before the Blessed Sacrament that he had never taught or written anything 
he did not judge oonsonant with truth and in conformity with the teaching 
of the angelic Doctor.”’ But that in the difficult and complicated matter of 
the gifts he found and expressed the definitive doctrine of St. Thomas is far 
from evident. For efforts to find that doctrine are still being made. And it 
is not unusual for the findings of recent studies of St. Thomas’ doctrine of 
the gifts to disagree with one another, and with the views of John of St. 
Thomas, and this in matters of considerable moment. 

Thus Father de Guibert judged that St. Thomas first identified the gifts 
with heroic virtues and later completely abandoned this view; Father Roy 
disagrees with this interpretation. And in his turn Father Roy’s study led 
him to believe that St. Thomas had made four different attempts to distrib- 
ute the gifts satisfactorily, with four different results, none of which seemed 
to satisfy him. 

But apart from this matter of the precise doctrine of St. Thomas, there 
can be no question of the value of this treatise of John of St. Thomas. It is a 
superb piece of work and a masterly attempt to find and present the mind of 
St. Thomas on a most difficult subject. One can easily agree that of John of 
St. Thomas’ “many disputations on Thomism none was more profound in 
doctrine nor more eloquent of his holiness and apostolic activities.” As 
Father Farrell points out, “being a scholar’s work, this book is not milk for 
babes”; and yet in it “even the most unscholarly will get a glimpse, again 
and again, of the glory of God in the soul of man.” 

Father Hughes has given us an excellent translation of this treatise and one 
that makes much easier reading than the rather heavy text of the original. 
Two useful introductions have been prefaced to the translation, the one 
historical, the other theological. The theological introduction aims at placing 
“the treatise on the gifts of the Holy Ghost in line with the general Thomistic 
teaching on the spiritual life,” and at giving ‘‘more detailed consideration to 
two questions that John of St. Thomas treats very summarily’”— on the 
fruits of the Holy Ghost and the beatitudes. 

The present work has three main parts. The first considers the gifts in 
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general, as found in Sacred Scripture and as distinguished from the virtues. 
The second deals with the gifts in particular, and has an appendix that gives 
further consideration to the gift of fear. The third part treats of the number 
of the gifts and their properties, of the beatitudes and fruits. 

For the sake of clarity many of the paragraphs of the sections have been 
rearranged. A general index, an index of proper names, and an index to 
scriptural references add considerably to the utility of the work. Some 
readers may wish that the publisher had chosen to use larger type. 


West Baden College E. J. FortMay, S.J. 


Wuat BECOMES OF THE DEAD? By J. P. Arendzen. New York: Sheed and 
Ward, 1951. Pp. 279. $3.50. 

Canon Arendzen is one of the pioneers in the work of presenting the truths 
of Catholic belief in a dress that is both inspiring and intelligible to those not 
trained in the technicalities of scientific theology. His approach, while far 
from the modern journalistic style, isa happy combination of doctrinal solid- 
ity with charm and power to move the heart. It was a wise decision of the 
publishers to reprint the present volume, which first appeared in 1926. The 
essentials of the treatise De novissimis are presented under the headings: 
heaven, hell, purgatory, the limbo of the patriarchs, the limbo of the children, 
the resurrection of the body, and the particular and general judgments. These 
chapters are followed by brief but informative essays on the salvation of 
unbelievers, apparitions of the dead (with some salutary advice for dabblers 
in spiritism), and the problems human reason meets when confronted with 
Catholic faith in immortality and the life after death. 

The chapter on heaven should prove especially enlightening, setting forth, 
as it does, the meaning of the beatific vision as a fully vital activity of the 
whole man, centred about a dynamically intimate union of mutual friend- 
ship between the soul and the three divine Persons, the humanity of Christ, 
Our Lady, and the angels and saints. On the subject of eternal damnation 
there is an interesting stress on this punishment as the logical result of the 
sinner’s deliberate fixation of will on self-love and self-gratification to the 
complete exclusion of God. And there is a wealth of common sense in the 
treatment of the many problems that arise from the exclusion from heaven 
of those who die with only the stain of original sin on their souls. Canon 
Arendzen’s book can be highly recommended to the lay Catholic who is 
desirous of deepening his understanding and love of his faith. Three dollars 
and a half, however, even in these days of rising publishing costs, seems a 
high price for a reprint. 


Woodstock College Joun F. Sweeney, S.J. 
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THE SPIRITUAL EXERCISES. By Saint Ignatius. Translated by Louis J. 
Puhl, S.J. Westminster, Md.: The Newman Press, 1951. Pp. xiii + 216. 
$2.25. 

Although some of the former English translations of the Spiritual Exer- 
cises were well done, it cannot be denied that they left something to be de- 
sired. They did not always render the exact meaning of the autograph, but 
left it at times rather obscure. One of the sources of this obscurity was that 
frequently words were transliterated rather than translated. Another was the 
difficulty of rendering in modern literary English the somewhat unliterary 
Castilian of a Basque who acquired Castilian as a second tongue. Although 
he expressed his thoughts in a style which is pointed and brief, his sentences 
are often long and awkward—all of which makes very difficult the problem 
of a translator. Neither has there been any recent translation which has 
made fruitful use of the more modern scholarly studies in the Spiritual 
Exercises. In order to make up for these deficiencies, therefore, Father Puhl 
set himself the task of producing “a clear, idiomatic, and readable transla- 
tion” (p. viii), the aim of which is “to represent as nearly as possible, idea 
with idea, Spanish idiom with corresponding English idiom, Spanish sentence 
structure with English sentence structure, and the quaint forms of the 
original with the forms common at present”’ (p. vii—viii). In this he has suc- 
ceeded laudably. It seems to this reviewer that Father Puhl has given us 
what is at present the most accurate English translation of the Spiritual 
Exercises. 

However, in doing so, he has had to run counter to a certain tradition in 
the English vocabulary of the Exercises. For example, such frequently used 
expressions as “annotation,” “addition,” “composition of place,” and “elec- 
tion” are translated “introductory observations,” ‘‘additional observations,” 
“mental representation of the place,” and “choice of a way of life.” Such 
changes in translation are justified by Father Puhl, but whether these new 
and better expressions will ever supplant the others which have become 
fixed by usage is very doubtful. 

Although the translator claims in his preface (p. viii) that he has made 
every effort to add nothing to the text, he has not fulfilled this intention. In 
more than twenty-five places he has added headings to various sections of 
the text. This was done for the sake of clarity and convenience. But, although 
he indicates these additions in his notes, he should have placed them in 
brackets when he inserted them in the text, thus indicating that they were 
his additions and did not belong in the autograph. 

In his valuable notes at the end of the volume, notes which are not a com- 
mentary, but merely an explanation of the reasons for the translation 
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adopted, Father Publ manifests his acquaintance with, and dependence 
upon, some of the more modern studies on the Spiritual Exercises. He is es- 
pecially indebted to Fathers Feder, Nonell, and Calveras, an indebtedness 
which he clearly indicates and acknowledges. Some of these notes, however, 
are placed under the wrong reference number. On p. 167 the note “First 
Principle” should be under [23], not [22]; the same is true of the first two 
notes on p. 168. Also, on p. 168 the note “Daily Particular Examen,” and 
on p. 169 the notes, “To which G is prefixed” and “Note” are not placed 
under their proper number. A few typographical errors might also be indi- 
cated. In [6] the cross reference should be [73-90], not [73-79]; in [111] the 
cross reference should read [264]; in [142] the word is “‘covet,”’ not “covert.” 

These minor errors, however, in no way lessen the intrinsic worth of this 
fine and accurate translation. For those interested in the Spiritual Exercises 
the book is a valuable contribution. 


Weston College Tuomas G. O’CALLAGHAN, S.J. 


WERKE, I: KREUZESWISSENSCHAFT: STUDIE UBER JOANNES A CRUCE. By 
Edith Stein. Edited by L. Gerber and R. Leuven, O.C.D. Louvain: Nauwel- 
aerts, 1950. Pp. xi + 300. 115 fr. belg. 

Edith Stein is not a well-known name outside of Germany. A woman of 
wide, solid education in philosophy, pedagogy, and letters, she was an out- 
standing student of Edmund Husserl, founder of the phenomenological 
school of philosophy at Freiburg University, and afterwards for some years 
his research assistant. In 1922, at the age of thirty, she was converted from 
Judaism to Catholicism. Twelve years later she gave up a brilliant career as 
university teacher, public lecturer, and Catholic youth leader, to become a 
Discalced Carmelite in Cologne, taking the name of Sister Teresia Benedicta 
of the Cross. Transferred in 1938 to the convent at Echt in Holland, she 
carried on her intellectual labors there, until the Nazi Gestapo came for her 
in August, 1942. She was deported to the infamous concentration camp at 
Auschwitz, where shortly afterwards she was gassed and cremated. 

Doctor Edith Stein was a prolific writer on philosophical and psychological 
subjects and also the translator of various works of Denys the Areopagite, 
Thomas Aquinas, and Cardinal Newman. Most of her writings are still un- 
published. With difficulty nearly all of them were rescued from an aerial 
bombardment during the war and placed in the Husserl Archives. The pres- 
ent work is the first of five projected volumes, which will include both 
hitherto unpublished works and also new editions of some already in print. 
The volume is very capably edited by Doctor L. Gerber, archivist of the 
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Husserl Archives, and Father Romaeus Leuven, O.C.D., professor of phi- 
losophy and mystical theology for the Holland province of the Carmelites. 
It was her last and most mature work, the culmination of many years of 
thought. Unfortunately the last part was still unfinished when she met her 
tragic end. With painstaking, patient effort the editors collated the manu- 
script pages and carefully prepared them for publication, describing minutely 
in an appendix their thorny editorial problems and how they were solved. 

In this valuable, somewhat original book Edith Stein studies first the life 
and career of St. John of the Cross and then his writings one by one. She sees 
clearly that what they have in common is the sign of the cross, the cross of 
suffering. By means of excellent analytic and synthetic studies of St. John’s 
works she discovers certain fundamental laws of spiritual being and life; she 
finds a whole Kreuzeswissenschaft, a theology of the cross, both theoretical 
and practical, a science and a school of suffering. Hence, after a brief intro- 
duction on the meaning and basic principles of this Kreuzeswissenschaft, she 
divides the book into three parts. Part I tells of the message of the cross and 
how it came to John of the Cross in his childhood, boyhood, religious life, 
priesthood, in contemplation, and in personal experience of suffering. The 
second part takes up the individual works of St. John and traces the spiritual 
life from the lowest rung to the highest, all the while relating it to St. John’s 
central doctrine of suffering and the cross. The third part sketches the appli- 
cation of the central theme to the life of St. John, how he lived this theology 
of the cross and how we may live it, too, if we follow in his footsteps. While 
not completed, the third part is nevertheless a substantial fragment of some 
thirty-six pages. 

The author has done a solid piece of work. She exhibits a deep, command- 
ing knowledge of the works and doctrine of St. John of the Cross and the 
pertinent literature, much of which is appended in a bibliography. Her 
method is more intuitive than logical; her style, simple, clear, and full of 
verve. Perhaps her phenomenological training is a little too much in evidence 
sometimes. Her discovery of the cross of suffering as the synthesis of all St. 
John’s life and work, and her delineation and exposition of the kernel truths 
of St. John’s theology of the cross are done in a masterly way. But she is at 
her best when she is working out this theology of suffering in relation to 
personality, with the ego, freedom, and person on the one side, and on the 
other, mind, faith, and vision. With eloquence she tells us why the little 
phrase “of the Cross” was attached to the name of St. John; that it also 
should be her own name in religion is significant, for she not only studied but 
lived St. John’s theology of the cross, and in the footsteps of the Master as- 
cended her own Calvary at the end. 


St. Mary’s College AucusTINE Kxaas, S.J. 
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SERMON MATTER FROM St. THoMAS Aguinas: On the Epistles and Gos- 
pels of the Sundays and Feast Days (Advent to Easter). By Charles J. 
Callan, O.P. St. Louis: Herder, 1950. Pp. vii + 311. $5.00. 

Fr. Charles J. Callan, O.P., consultor of the Pontifical Biblical Com- 
mission, editor of the Homiletic and Pastoral Review, noted for his writings 
in Scripture and homiletics, has culled excerpts from St. Thomas’ Summa 
theologica, his scriptural commentaries, and other works to illustrate and 
enrich the Sunday Epistles and Gospels. The result is naturally gratifying, 
for we must remember that the Angel of the Schools won fame not only as 
a writer and lecturer but also as a distinguished preacher. 

In perusing the various selections one notes appreciatively how appositely 
the solid theology of the Summa is used for the pulpit. In the passages deal- 
ing with Our Lady we may detect the Angelic Doctor’s profound and almost 
instinctive devotion to the Queen of the Angels. 

Parts of the book which particularly pleased this reviewer were: the Im- 
maculate Conception (pp. 6-11); the exposition of the text of Rom. 12:1: 
“TI beseech you ... that you present your bodies a living sacrifice” (p. 87); 
the duties of men to their neighbor: “‘Not even a hermit can avoid more or 
less influencing the world around. Whether we will it or not, we are all in- 
tegral parts of the social order, and as such we cannot evade responsibility” 
(p. 290); the appearances to Mary and the holy women (pp. 296-99): e.g., 
“In the little home of Nazareth He beheld in His Blessed Mother from the 
dawn of His mortal years that perfect illustration of the spirit of unselfish- 
ness, unfailing sacrifice, devotion to duty, untiring labor, and unremitting 
love which were to be the characteristic marks of His own life” (p. 296). 

The following paragraph dealing with the Easter appearances to the Holy 
Women gives a good example of St. Thomas’ concise and solid method of 
commenting on the sacred text: “That our Lord’s first appearance on the 
resurrection morning should have been to His holy Mother, as tradition tells 
us, and to the other devoted women of whom the Gospels speak, excites no 
wonder. It was only fitting that they who had been most faithful to Him 
during life and in death, when deserted and scorned by others, should be 
made the first to share in His triumph and to herald it to the world. Women 
received from our Lord only what they had deserved. He knew what they 
were and are, for He made them, soul and body. He understood their finer 
qualities of mind and heart: their unquestioning and ready faith, their in- 
stinctive purity, their tender sympathy, their intuitive perception and grasp 
of spiritual values, their unselfish and tireless devotion to the good, the noble, 
and the holy. This explains at once why they were more devoted to Him 
and why He favored them” (p. 298-99). 

The book is attractively printed and the style clear and polished, as we 
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have come to expect from the distinguished author. May he soon gratify us 
with other similar volumes! 


Weston College, Mass. Joun J. Cottins, S.J. 

KARDINAL CONTARINI ALS KONTROVERSTHEOLOGE. By Hubert Jedin. 
Katholisches Leben und Kaimpfen im Zeitalter der Glaubensspaltung, IX. 
Miinster: Aschendorff, 1949. Pp. 48. 2.25 DM. 

The happy discovery of thirty letters written by young Contarini to two 
friends, Vincenzo Quirini and Tommaso Giustiniani, has enabled Monsignor 
Jedin to throw light on Contarini’s early religious development and on the 
Cardinal’s disputed role in the Church’s conflict with Lutheranism. The 
letters, preserved in the archives of the Camaldolese monastery near Frascati, 
reveal that young Contarini was associated with a group of Venetian nobles, 
who in their desire for a moral reform in the Church set about modeling their 
own lives on the spirit of the Gospel. This band, that had formed at the Uni- 
versity of Padua, read Holy Scripture, the Fathers, the classical theologians 
of the Middle Ages, Aristotle and Plato; but above all they worked energet- 
ically at their own ascetical formation. In the year 1511 three of this circle, 
Quirini, Giustiniani, and Giorgi, left the world and became Camaldolese 
monks. Contarini did not follow his friends into the cloister. On the occasion 
of his Easter confession in the same year he had an experience that relieved 
a severe inner crisis through which he was passing and turned his thoughts 
from the religious state. The conviction came over him that neither penance 
nor vows, but only trust in the redemption of Christ who has satisfied for all 
sin, could bring peace to his troubled soul. The experience orientated his 
future life and his later relations with the Lutheran schism. Twelve years 
later in a letter to Giustiniani, dated February 7, 1523, he wrote: “No one 
can justify himself by his works; man must have recourse to the grace of God 
and this he receives through faith in Christ.” Equivocal though these formu- 
lations may sound, it would be unjust to give them a Lutheran interpre- 
tation. Contarini’s Confutatio articulorum seu quaestionum Lutheranorum, 
written about the year 1530, bears witness that he belongs to the school of 
Paul—-Augustine-Thomas. 

Characteristic of this refutation is the author’s determination to defend 
Catholic doctrine without recrimination, but with full understanding of the 
religious viewpoints of his opponents and with due regard for the positive 
truth he could find in their teachings. His Easter experience of 1511 helps to 
explain his irenic interpretation of the Lutheran doctrine on original sin, 
confession, and the Eucharist. 
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In the conference held at Regensburg in the year 1541 between Catholics 
and Protestants, Contarini, under the influence of Gropper, subscribed to the 
double-justification formula, which required not only an inherent, though 
imperfect, justice through the infusion of sanctifying grace, but also the 
imputation of the very justice and merits of Christ Himself. This deviation 
from orthodoxy will be judged more leniently if one recalls that the Council 
of Trent had not as yet defined the formal cause of justification, that the 
conference at Regensburg was the last desperate, but futile, attempt to heal 
the schism, that Contarini unreservedly submitted his private judgment be- 
forehand to the final decision of the Holy See. 

The author announces the separate publication of the text of young Con- 
tarini’s letters in the Archivio per la storia della pietd, issued by Giuseppe de 
Luca, and concludes the present brochure with a German translation of 
Contarini’s Confutatio articulorum seu quaestionum Lutheranorum. 

Monsignor Jedin, professor of Church history on the theological faculty 
at the University of Bonn, by his numerous research studies has established 
for himself a reputation as the outstanding historian of the Reformation 
period. He is a collaborator on the monumental Concilium Tridentinum, 
published by the Gorresgesellschaft, and is engaged in writing a critical 
history of the Council of Trent. A preliminary historiography of the Council 
appeared in Rome in the year 1948 and was followed a year later by the first 
volume of his Geschichte des Konzils von Trient. 

The present work bears the traits characteristic of Monsignor Jedin’s 
scholarship: a mastery of source material, a vast erudition even on marginal 
questions, a sympathetic understanding of his subject, and a modest im- 
partiality of judgment. 


West Baden College CLEMENT J. Fuerst, S.J. 


SEMIKAH (ORDINATION): A Stupy OF ITs ORIGIN, History, AND FUNCTION 
IN RABBINIC LITERATURE. By J. Newman. Manchester: Manchester Univer- 
sity Press, 1950. Pp. ix + 174 + xxiv. 18s. 

The Hebrew word semitkah means literally the “imposition” of hands. But 
its common translation as “ordination” is rather misleading. Whereas 
Christian ordination is the bestowal of the sacrificial priesthood, Semikah has 
nothing to do with any such sacerdotal ordination. The ceremony whereby 
the Hebrew high priest received his hereditary office consisted essentially in 
the pouring of oil on his head, while the ordinary Hebrew priests were in- 
ducted into their office by the bestowal on them of their priestly vestments; 
the laying-on of hands formed no essential part of these ceremonies. On the 
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other hand, Semikah in the broad sense is any ceremony whereby a man be- 
comes a Jewish rabbi, and a rabbi is not a priest but merely an official teacher 
of Jewish law. In the more restricted sense, as treated in this book, Semikah 
is the bestowal of jurisdiction on a Jewish rabbi to act as judge and to give 
authoritative decisions on important matters of Jewish law and practice. In 
this sense Semikah was apparently in vogue only for about the first four 
centuries of the Christian era. The attempt of Rabbi Berab and his followers 
in the sixteenth century to restore this juridical Semikah proved unsuccess- 
ful. But with the rise of the new state of Israel this restoration has again be- 
come a live issue. 

The author follows the more common opinion of placing the origin of 
Semikah in Moses’ imposition of hands on Josue as his successor. But the 
first occurrence of Semikah in the technical Talmudic sense he would place 
in the first century before Christ, merely because Gamaliel the Elder, who 
lived at that time, happens to be the earliest rabbi mentioned by that title in 
the Talmud. It is, however, a rather gratuitous assumption of the author to 
claim that anyone who was called “Rabbi” during this period necessarily 
had received the Semikah ceremony. The Gospels show that Christ was 
commonly addressed as “Rabbi” by His countrymen, who also knew that He 
had not even received formal rabbinical training, to say nothing of His 
having received any ceremonial imposition of hands by another rabbi. 

Apart from rabbinical scholars, few will find this work of much interest. 
Its chief source is naturally the Talmud, and its style and presentation reflect 
the peculiar argumentation of that work, which to non-specialists appears to 
be a hopelessly confused discussion of unimportant minutiae. Yet Rabbi 
Newman deserves credit for his courageous attempt to assemble all the 
material in the Talmud and in its commentaries that has any bearing on this 
matter. If he can find no satisfactory answer to various questions which he 
raises, the fault is not really his but is due to his Talmudic sources which are 
so often obscure and even contradictory. 


The Catholic University of America Louis F. Hartman, C.SS.R. 


THE JEWISH PEOPLE AND Jesus Curist: A Study in the Relationship 
between the Jewish People and Jesus Christ. By Jakob Jocz. London: 
S.P.C.K., 1949. Pp. x + 446. 21s. 

It was Hitler’s ambition to solve the Jewish problem in Europe in a most 
effective way, by the physical extermination of the Jews. His monstrous 
twin, Stalin, also means to solve it by destroying Judaism. The Jewish 
Autonomous Region of Birobidjan in the Far Eastern province of Siberia 
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was set apart as a sort of Jewish national home, the Communist version of 
Israel. But, in accordance with Communist ideology, it was to be a godless 
Israel, which might use Yiddish but in which there was no room for Hebrew, 
Bible, Talmud, for anything that constitutes Judaism in the traditional 
sense. Hitler killed the Jews, Stalin kills Judaism. But, in spite of the Hitlers 
and the Stalins, the Jews are still with us, and the problem remains, a 
political problem, but also a religious, theological problem which will find 
its solution in God’s own time and way, in spite of the crimes and blunders 
of men. 

The Jewish problem is still with us, more so perhaps now than some years 
ago when politicians and professional anti-Semites were discussing it for their 
ungodly purposes. We have become more aware now that there is a theologi- 
cal side to it, more important than the merely material, political, economic, 
or national issues. The proof of this is to be found in the abundant literature 
of the last few years on the subject. I mention here only some recent works 
which have escaped the vigilant attention of Dr. Jocz or have appeared after 
his book. Thus, for instance, [sraél et la foi chrétienne, by H. de Lubac, J. 
Chaine, L. Richard, J. Bonsirven (Fribourg, 1942); Destinées d’Israél, by 
Charles Journet (Paris, 1945); Jésus et Israél, by Jules Isaac (Paris, 1948). 
The Jewish problem was the main topic discussed from the biblical and 
theological point of view by prominent Catholic scholars at the Spanish 
Biblical Week, Sept. 18-23, 1950. For a full report the reader may be referred 
to Fr. Juan Prado’s long note in Sefarad (1950), pp. 489-98; it would take 
too much space merely to mention the topics treated. Studies of this kind 
take us much above the level of such recent publications as P. Van Paassen’s 
Jerusalem Calling (New York, 1950); the new book of Malcolm Hay, The 
Foot of Pride: The Pressure of Christendom on the People of Israel for 1900 
Years (New York, 1950); and several of the books of James Parkes in the 
long series of his publications on the problem. 

Dr. Jocz’ work belongs to the class of books which deal with the theological 
side of the problem: not a partisan discussion which can only embitter feel- 
ings, but a conscientious study of the facts. This characteristic of the book 
is well brought out by Dr. D. Daube, the Jewish scholar, in his preface to 
the work: “If we of the Jewish faith desire a discussion based on facts and 
not on prejudices, we must acknowledge the phenomenon of Jews accepting 
baptism from pure motives” (p. ix). If Jewish “liberals” allowed themselves 
to be guided by such fair-mindedness, they would refrain from impugning 
the moral and intellectual integrity of Dr. Zolli, for instance. The question 
examined by Dr. Jocz is the relationship between the Jewish people and 
Jesus Christ. At times different issues come up which might seem to take us 
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away from the main theme, but in fact the author does not lose sight of the 
essential problem. Dr. Daube in his preface notes this quite correctly: “. .. 
the conflict between Synagogue and Church always has been and still is 
about the question of the divinity of Jesus, not about any minor dssues.” 
The divinity of Jesus is the essential problem—not the authority of the Law, 
which will find its solution without difficulty once the other question has 
received its answer. After a brief introduction (pp. 1-11), the author comes 
at once to the core of the problem: Jesus Christ and the Synagogue (pp. 12- 
65). We have here a discussion of the attitude of the Sadducees and of the 
Pharisees. Those familiar with recent Jewish literature on the Gospels will 
recall that the New Testament presentation of the Pharisees has been ques- 
tioned by Jewish authors. There is an analysis of the calumniation of the 
person of Jesus, which includes the references to Jesus in Talmud and Mid- 
rash and in the odious Toledoth Yesha. 

The third chapter is on “The Church and the Jews” (pp. 66-96). In the 
judgment of the author, perhaps unduly influenced by the works of James 
Parkes—there are numerous references to Parkes in the notes to this chapter 
(pp. 339-48), though the author recognizes that Parkes is “strongly in- 
fluenced by the Jewish point of view” (p. 18)—,the Church is responsible 
for much of the misunderstanding. But is it the Church or churchmen? 
Abuses there were unquestionably, but do the facts really bear out the con- 
clusion: “... between Jesus and the Jews stands the Christian Church” 
(p. 96; italics in the text)? More reading on the other side, a more sympathetic 
understanding of the circumstances of time and place, might result in a more 
nuancée interpretation. (To p. 71 ff. might be added for reference, Robert 
Wilde, The Treatment of the Jews in the Greek Christian Writers of the First 
Three Centuries. Washington, D.C., 1949. Pp. xviii + 239.) Pius XI is 
really not a sort of exception in the view that “spiritually we are Semites” 
(p. 95). (Cf., for example, the fine note by H.-I. Marrou, professor at the 
Sorbonne, “The Saints of the Old Testament in the Roman Martyrology,” 
Mémorial J. Chaine (Lyons, 1950], pp. 281-90.) The statement: “There are 
still countries in Europe where anti-Semitism and Catholicism are almost 
synonymous. A popular way of demonstrating one’s love for the Church is 
to hate the Jews” is far too sweeping. Apparently the author is not aware of 
what was done for the Jews by the clergy and people in France, for instance, 
when it was under the heel of Hitler. Nor does the author know the texts 
published in Sefarad (1949), pp. 259-61, which reveal the attitude of Franco 
Spain towards the Jews. In fact, the founding of Sefarad, a Christian pub- 
lication devoted to Jewish studies, during the war, shows quite clearly the 
real mind of Catholic Spain about the Jews. 
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The fourth chapter, “(Contemporary Judaism and Jesus Christ” (pp. 97- 
145), is a valuable exposition of modern Jewish views of Jesus (orthodox and 
liberal Judaism), and of the Jewish “Leben-Jesu-Forschung.” The fifth 
chapter, “Primitive Hebrew Christianity” (pp. 146-200), is concerned sub- 
stantially with the “Jewish Christians” of the early period. This section in- 
cludes also a very interesting review of the place of the resurrection in the 
origin of faith in Christ (p. 149 ff). Chapter Six, “Contemporary Hebrew 
Christianity” (pp. 201-61), studies the Christian missionary work among 
Jews. This review of a subject which is not widely known is quite valuable. 
This missionary work is due to Protestants. There is rather little to offer on 
the Catholic side in the modern period. However, the work cf the brothers 
Ratisbonne should be mentioned. The Franciscan Fathers in Jerusalem also 
deserve a mention for their Hebrew publications destined for Jewish readers. 

The seventh, and last, chapter, “Judaism and Christianity” (pp. 262- 
322), deals in a first section with the “Theological Issues”: unity of God, 
view of man, free will, sin, mediation, the Messiah, Torah, revelation; this 
is a valuable presentation. A second section, “Israel and the Nations,”  re- 
views such questions as Jewish universalism, Jewish particularism, Israel’s 
election, Israel and the Church. The last paragraph sums up clearly the 
Jewish position (according to Kohler): ‘“‘no religion can claim absoluteness.”’ 
God, according to some, has manifested Himself to both Jews and Christians; 
the Jew, in loyalty to the Torah, must go his own way according to the eternal 
covenant with God; “truth” is not denied to Christianity, but it is not 
Jewish truth (p. 320). Dr. Jocz argues forcibly against such a duality. The 
Christian is bound by the covenant to go to all the world and especially to 
the lost sheep of Israel. ““God’s word is one word, and God’s way is one if 
it is the way of God.” Here we meet the fundamental question: the person 
of Jesus, the divinity of Jesus. “The Synagogue’s ‘no’ and the Church’s 
‘yes’ is not ‘no’ and ‘yes’ to each other, but ‘no’ and ‘yes’ to Jesus of Nazareth, 
the Son of God” (p. 321). 

The notes to the several chapters are grouped at the end (pp. 323-424) 
and are followed by a good—though not altogether complete—bibliography 
(pp. 425-35) and by indices (pp. 437-46). 

In spite of some shortcomings pointed out above, Dr. Jocz’ work is a very 
valuable contribution from which much can be learned. The New Testament 
student and the theologian will find the book very helpful and stimulating. 
As noted by Dr. Daube in his preface, the author insists throughout on the 
essential problem: the divinity of Jesus; all the rest is secondary. 


The Catholic University of America EDWARD P. ARBEZ 
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SHOLEM ASCH UN Kristntum. By H. Lieberman. New York: Om Pub- 
lishing Co., 1950. Pp. 256. $3.50. 

The profound upheavals which have occurred in Jewish life and thinking 
within the present generation have issued in a crisis at the theological level. 
It is from this aspect that the present criticism of the novels of Sholem Asch 
summarizes one of the extreme viewpoints in the current controversy mak- 
ing its appearance in Yiddish-language circles in this country. And the 
question under debate is: What is the legitimate attitude of a Jew toward 
the place occupied by Jesus Christ in his own history and tradition? 

The very fact that such a question has been raised is some indication of 
the great distance that these circles have come from the standpoint of an 
older generation to whom the New Testament was practically an unmen- 
tionable word. The present emphasis upon toleration and Jewish-Christian 
relations has given impetus to the kind of syncretism set forth in Einstein’s 
Cosmic Religion. A compromise with former intransigence has been made 
possible by adopting the rationalist explanations of the origins of Christian- 
ity, thus allowing a niche in the Jewish hall of fame for Jesus of Nazareth 
whose original teaching was, after all, quite within the rabbinical tradition, 
and the forerunner of the humanitarianism of the “Judeo-Christian” de- 
velopment. 

But the extremes reached by Sholem Asch, hinting at the very divinity of 
Christ, and taking a distinctly Christian standpoint on other aspects of the 
life of Jesus in a series of novels originally published in Yiddish and subse- 
quently translated into English, have drawn fire from Lieberman in defence 
of the Orthodox and Talmudical position. It is the author’s contention that 
Asch has done a great disservice to his own people by joining the opposition 
in what he describes as an unending warfare (“aybige milkhomeh”’) between 
Judaism and Christianity. 

We find in Lieberman a surprisingly explicit apologetic for Judaism: since 
Christ’s public life was directed to fellow Jews, and the men of that genera- 
tion rejected those teachings, the case must rest with the decision of those 
who were first-hand witnesses. Not only is this decision not open to chal- 
lenge, but it is disloyalty for a Jew to even raise the issue. Regarding the 
positive content of Judaism, Lieberman calls upon the usual rabbinical loci, 
and makes the “Rambam” a kind of symbolum fidei. 

Despite his concentration upon Catholic sources to play the role of the 
adversary the author is not uniformly successful in defining the position of 
Christianity. More accurately, he fails to define Christianity itself. Taking 
advantage of the confusion arising from the application of that term to di- 
verse sects and interpretations of history, he attributes to Gospel-principles 
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such aberrations as pacifism (p. 36) and the kind of eschatology conjured 
up by the higher critics (p. 47). 

Even the attempt to define Judaism in terms of some doctrinal content is 
not as successful as it would appear on the surface. Despite an apparent 
“deposit of faith” supposed to be held, and to have always been held, by all 
Jews as an unchanging core of belief, the exposition betrays the real abandon- 
ment of definite tenets by a selectivity calculated to provide common ground 
for all those who today call themselves Jews. That all should agree upon the 
rejection of Christ is the point which Lieberman has set out to prove. But 
in the process the basis of agreement is laid bare. 

Why should there be agreement in rejecting, let us say, the doctrine of the 
Trinity, when the “Oneness” to which it is supposed to be opposed is so 
equivocal as to provide a formula for such deism, let alone pantheism, as we 
find ventilated in the synagogue of modernism? The real argument of Lieber- 
man is actually a fallacy of the emotional order, the argumentum ad verecun- 
diam. Underneath the formulae of traditional belief, there runs the ultimate 
appeal which is one of group-loyalty. And the basis of that loyalty is, at 
times, quite frankly outside the pale of rational apologetics. One may belong 
to the Jewish community and still be a “freethinker”’ as long as his solidarity 
is still expressed by circumcision (p. 93). It is interesting to note the superior- 
ity which this group-identification is supposed to confer (p. 116), while the 
same writer complains of the doctrine extra ecclesiam nulla salus (p. 165). 

Taking the novels of Sholem Asch one at a time, the author takes the 
occasion not only to repeat the charge of disloyalty with characteristic 
Yiddish invective (p. 19), but to attack the chief doctrines of the Church 
systematically and with the vehemence of ridicule that has always made the 
Talmud repugnant to Christian sensibilities. The basic arguments are not 
new. The Nazarene teaches the divinity of Christ: but such a concept is 
incompatible with the Shema. It is noteworthy in this connection that 
Lieberman accepts the fact that Christ and the Gospels claim that He was 
God (p. 57). 

Criticism of The A postle is an occasion to attack Pauline theology. Here 
the argumentum ad verecundiam is most telling because of the paradox that 
the Law of Moses was a law of “sin” and “death.” This presentation is en- 
tirely unworthy of an author whose wide reading must surely point to what 
lies behind such a paradox. Or else such quotations as that from Jacques 
Maritain (p. 99) were never read in context. 

Sholem Asch’s Mary provides the opportunity to review not only Mariol- 
ogy, but the allied doctrines of original sin, redemption, and satisfaction. 
Here we see the assertion so often repeated by modern Jewish writers that 
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the concept of an intercessor is foreign to the Old Testament! The exposition 
of Catholic doctrine is in large measure an accurate review of development 
from the Fathers, through the theory of Anselm and the Scholastics, to the 
expression of later writers like St. Alphonsus Ligouri—at least as far as the 
array of quotations goes. He has successfully uncovered some very unfortu- 
nate ones, like the expression of one devotional writer who spoke of the 
“omnipotence of Mary.” 

On the intellectual level, an apostolate to the Jewish mind must not only 
reckon with an ingrained horror of anthropomorphism and the over-all 
problem of dogmatic progress, but above all with the more general blindness 
of the modern mind to the concept of the supernatural. Time and again the 
argument of Lieberman against the Church is the “other-worldliness” of her 
doctrines, and the chief recommendation of modern Judaism lies in a natural- 
ism which is regarded as its own justification. 

But perhaps the greatest barrier is an emotional one. Christianity is iden- 
tified with every form of hostility to Jews as a group, even when the source 
is actually anti-Christian. The concentration camps of the Nazis are the 
fruit of Christianity (p. 114); the Christian religion is the source of perennial 
hatred to Jews (p. 256), and is even responsible for the slaughter of European 
Jews in our own times (ibid.); meditation on the passion of Christ gives rise 
to pogroms (p. 79); and the education of children in Catholic schools per- 
petuates a situation which Lieberman calls ‘‘a sleeping volcano” (p. 6). On 
the emotional level we are faced with a real phenomenon of anti-Christianity. 


St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, N. J. Francis CoscGroveE, S.J. 


Emit BRUNNERS LEHRE VON DEM SUNDER. By Hermann Volk. Miinster: 
Regensberg, 1950. Pp. xix + 246. 

Kant’s doctrine of basic evilness (das radikale Bése) in a modified version, 
and the more strictly existential aspects of Ebner’s Du-Philosophie—such, it 
would seem, have been since his break with Barth the chief operative in- 
gredients in Emil Brunner’s theology of sin and the sinner. The scant at- 
tention accorded the second ingredient in Professor Volk’s lengthy exposition 
of this theology (almost as long as Brunner’s own exposition in Der Mensch 
im Widerspruch) results in a lack of intelligibility which the remarking of 
other similar yet less significant dependencies, such as those on von 
Oettingen, Kahler, Kénig, etc., never wholly remedies. 

Brunner’s use of Ebner is fundamental, no less in his doctrine on sin than 
—as Lorenz Volken has admirably demonstrated in his Der Glaube bei Emil 
Brunner—in his doctrine on faith. It is precisely that which gives at least 
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suasive justification to the theory of Wahrheit als Begegnung that is to be 
found in as early a work as Der Mittler (1928) and has come increasingly to 
the fore in later years, making moderately understandable, for instance, his 
deduction of the doctrine of man the Spiegelbild from II Cor. 3:18 (Der 
Mensch im Widerspruch, p. 520) and founding the complementary theory of 
the word of God as Amrede or Amruf rather than Rede (op. cil., 
p. 87). Finally, it is Ebner, wedded now to Kant transformed, that is at the 
back of Brunner’s concept of the twin constituents within man the image: 
the abiding element, the Seinsiruktur, which is man’s intellectuality and 
actual response to God; and the variable element, the Gehalt, the modality— 
either affirmative or negative—of the actual response. In such a philosophic 
context it is possible for Brunner to teach the basic sinfulness of all men, 
even the “un-natured” condition of the sinner (0p. cit., p. 84), and yet main- 
tain against Barth that the sinner remains theological (0p. cil., p. 96). 

For all its seeming thoroughness, Professor Volk’s work is not a wholly 
satisfactory transcript of Brunner’s thought. 


Jesuit Seminary, Toronto ELMER O’BRIEN, S.J. 


GUIDE TO THE DocuMENTs OF Pius XII (1939-1949). By Sister M. Clau- 
dia, ILH.M. Westminster, Md.: The Newman Press, 1951. Pp. xxviii + 229. 
$6.00. 

In the past the importance of the Pope’s written and spoken words has 
been almost negated by the general inaccessibility of the papal pronounce- 
ments. The Catholic Periodical Index has been a help in recent years but this 
second Guide by Sister M. Claudia fills an obvious need. 

The title describes the work, and the enumeration of the contents of one 
entry will indicate its value. Number 473 is the Christmas Allocution of 
1942. The author has listed seven publications in which the Italian text may 
be found, together with one Dutch and six English translations. For extracts 
and summaries there are three language lists: English, French, German. 
For commentary on the Allocution, twelve items are indicated. As far as this 
reviewer has checked, the references are all exact. 

The documents are entered in chronological order and there is a single 
index of subjects, titles, names. There are also three useful bibliographies: 
“General Collections of Documents,” “Biography and General Comment,” 
“About Papal Documents.” This last title should read: “About Papal 
Teaching.” 


Woodstock College EpMonD F. X. Ivers, S.J. 
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Two Ways oF Lire: CHRISTIAN AND MATERIALIST. By F. Sherwood 
Taylor. Westminster, Md.: The Newman Press, 1949. Pp. viii + 111. $2.00. 

Prevalent among men today is that mechanistic theory of life which es- 
teems as real only that which is directly or indirectly tangible or sensible. 
In more developed form, this philosophy maintains the following dogmatic 
principles: (1) only from scientific observation and experiment can data be 
derived for a useful picture of the world; (2) what is not observable in this 
manner is to be regarded as non-existent ; (3) all observations will, eventually 
at least, be expressible in terms of mass, length, and time; (4) man and other 
beings, living and non-living, are interdifferentiated only by grades of struc- 
tural complexity; (5) there is no evidence of purpose in the world. Briefly 
and in outline, these are the tenets of materialism. 

Admitting the value of certain elements of this construction as a means of 
controlling and shaping the material world, the author of Two Ways of Life 
rightly insists that “as a philosophy of the material world, it is less a solu- 
tion than an intelligent restatement of our problems” (p. 40). Inadequate 
as it is, even on such familiar grounds, materialism is an utter brankrupt in 
matters escaping the scales of mass-time-length. 

Dr. Taylor argues mainly from the materialist’s own principles of economy 
and utility, and the effect is both a stinging indictment of materialism and 
a scientific defense of Catholic Christianity. The canons of scientific method 
which, by gross illogic, many materialists think peculiarly their own tool, 
are pressed into sharp service. The author’s argument, put briefly in the 
preface, runs as follows: “‘. . . the truth of a scientific theory is in fact tested 
not so much by scrutinizing the manner in which it was derived, as by testing 
its usefulness in explaining natural phenomena and enabling men to predict 
and control them. It is obvious that the same method is applicable to schemes 
of doctrine and to all manner of philosophies of life, and this book is an at- 
tempt to apply it to the two principal philosophies of the present day, Chris- 
tianity and materialism. Science commends the test of experiment and Jesus 
Christ said ‘Ye shall know them by their fruits’: so an examination of the 
effect of the adoption of one or the other philosophy upon the life of Man, 
as individual, family, or state, should reveal their respective worth” (p. v). 

The first chapter sets up the terms of the experiment by explaining what 
is meant by a philosophy of life and what are the tenets of materialism and 
Catholic Christianity in this regard. As an epitome of the latter, Dr. Taylor 
quotes the Principle and Foundation of St. Ignatius. 

In the next chapter there is a discussion of the “difficulties that stand in 
the way of accepting either system as a working hypothesis, which ac- 
ceptance must precede the great experiment of testing it by living according 
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to its tenets” (p. 15). To be acceptable, such a general philosophy must 
involve no logical fallacies nor deny or conflict with facts it intends to ex- 
plain; it must be applicable to all classes of phenomena and be of use to its 
holder. The question at issue in this chapter is that of truth, and the pro- 
fessional apologete will enjoy Dr. Taylor’s skillful approach to an 
old problem. 

The third, fourth, and fifth chapters describe the effects of the two philoso- 
phies upon one’s inner life, personal relationships, and relations to the state. 
The fertility of Christianity and the futility of materialism are forcefully 
contrasted throughout. 

The author’s conclusions are presented in the concluding chapter, and 
may be summarized in his own words: “This philosophy, then, of the Catho- 
lic Church presents to us a perfect scheme of life. A social life of mutual love 
and assistance, without the strife of commerce or war; a natural family life 
in meekness and charity; an outer individual life of contemplation of the 
beauty, harmony, and purpose of the universe; an innermost life of drawing 
near to the unspeakable love and peace of God Himself. It may be hard to 
renounce the sensualities that keep us from it; it may be hard to withdraw 
ourselves from the materialistic habit of mind: but there is an unanswerable 
case for investigation” (p. 111). 

Dr. Taylor, Curator of the Museum of the History of Science at Oxford, 
has done no small thing in writing this small book. He has utilized his com- 
petent knowledge of the scientific method as a means to point up the validity 
of Catholicism as the only true way of life. He has given us a manual for 
approaching the materialist of good will. To all materialists, he has given 
matter for thought. 


Weston College F. X. Lyncu, S.J. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN A Democracy. By Frank E. Gaebelein. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1951. Pp. ix + 305. $4.00. 

Beyonp Humanism. By John Julian Ryan. New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1950. Pp. 143. $3.00. 

The two volumes under review constitute together a striking witness to 
the need of our time. In many respects they differ fundamentally, one from 
the other. Christian Education in a Democracy, composed by Dr. Gaebelein, 
is the report of a special committee of the National Association of Evan- 
gelicals; Beyond Humanism is the work of a distinguished Catholic teacher 
and author. Yet, as they survey contemporary American education, secular 
and Christian, they achieve an impressive agreement upon the problems 
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confronting Christian educators and upon some of the means of overcoming 
them. The writers are aware of the extent to which a triumphant secularism 
has infected Christian education itself. Their criticisms of the “cultured 
gentleman” ideal and of the over-specialized, aimless education offered by 
non-Christian colleges, and often imitated by the Christian, are incisive and 
in substantial accord. Their recommendations, moreover, although sharply 
at variance on many essential points, concur in general aim: the achievement 
of an education that will be Christian not in its background alone, but at 
its very center—an education conducted by a faculty profoundly rather than 
nominally Christian, and designed to train students in effective Christian 
thinking and devoted Christian living. What Dr. Gaebelein says of the 
N.A.E. report can be said also of Mr. Ryan’s book: “This, then, is a mani- 
festo, not a mere dispassionate survey. On controversial questions it takes 
sides. Like all Christian witness, it seeks a verdict.” 

Of the two books, Christian Education in a Democracy is, as its title in- 
dicates, the more concerned with the specific context in which Christian edu- 
cation exists here and now, and with the attendant difficulties. It is, further- 
more, unlike Mr. Ryan’s book, concerned with all levels of formal education 
as well as with the educational role of the family. In spite of being a “mani- 
festo,” it summarizes and frequently discusses opposing ideas, Christian and 
non-Christian alike, and undertakes a judicious assessment of the various 
factors in each major problem explored. 

Chapter IV, “Christian Education looks at the Public Schools,” should 
be of particular interest to Catholic readers. Originally prepared by Bishop 
Leslie R. Marston, of the Free Methodist Church, this chapter contains a 
thoroughly lucid discussion of its complicated subject. The naturalistic 
philosophy underlying much modern educational theory is effectually criti- 
cized, while the contributions of that theory to educational practice are ade- 
quately recognized. Deeply deploring the judicial interpretations which have 
turned the principle of the separation of church and state into a defense of 
secularism in education, Bishop Marston nevertheless proceeds from the 
fact of this interpretation and, without the heat or the wishful thinking too 
often characteristic of religious criticism of the public school’s position, ex- 
plores the avenues of action open to Christian parents and educators. He 
urges Evangelical support of the “released time” program, but recognizes 
that today a Christian education is possible only in a thoroughly Christian 
school. The achievements of the parochial schools, both Catholic and Prot- 
estant, are recorded, but the author rests his hopes for Protestant education 
in general upon independent Christian schools, especially upon parent-con- 
trolled day schools which would be, for Evangelicals, non-denominational 
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and open to all who subscribe to the fundamental Evangelical beliefs. What- 
ever the grave weaknesses of such a solution, it may well represent the chief 
possibility for Protestantism as a whole. The entire discussion is invaluable 
for Catholics who wish to understand the genuine difficulties faced by con- 
servative Protestants in dealing with the public-school problem as well as in 
establishing schools of their own. Also of special importance is the chapter 
on “Christian Education and the Home,” with its recognition of the primary 
importance and the proper freedom of the Christian family. 

As the integrating principle of Christian education, Christian Education 
in a Democracy can offer only what Evangelical belief prescribes—-the Bible. 
The study of the Bible is to be at once scholarly and ardent, leading not 
alone to knowledge, but to Christian living. That great good is accom- 
plished by such biblical study is indisputable, yet it will seem to non-Evan- 
gelical Protestants as well as to Catholics that the weaving of humane and 
scientific studies into a simply scriptural pattern is a hard, not to say du- 
bious, task. The N.A.E. report touches only briefly and, perhaps necessarily, 
rather vaguely upon the relationship of the biblical center and the non- 
biblical periphery. The foreseen end is the penetration of the whole by a 
spirit engendered at the center, but the tacit denial of an important position 
to philosophy makes impossible a distinct intellectual bond between the 
parts of the whole. One must beware of slighting the power of ‘‘a Christian 
spirit,’ however broadly defined, but the extreme reliance on “spirit” seems 
to place the Evangelical program at the mercy of the vagaries of individual 
experience. The dangers of too exclusive concentration on biblical studies 
alone may be seen in the chapter on Bible schools or institutes; a strictly 
biblical education can result in a piety admirable for its intensity but de- 
pressingly narrow in its reading of life—a fact of which Dr. Gaebelein and 
his collaborators are not unaware. In other words, the limitations of the 
Evangelical proposals proceed not from the personal inadequacies of the 
N.A.E. committee members, but from the inadequacy of Evangelical doctrine. 
The proposals themselves, however, lead one to wonder how Mr. Ryan, in 
Beyond Humanism, could lump together all non-Catholic educational theories 
as if they were at best secularly humanistic. Many Protestant schools and 
colleges would refuse to endorse the ideas which Mr. Ryan lists as “non- 
Catholic” in his over-simplified Appendix C; to look no further than Dr. 
Gaebelein’s book is to see that the rigid “Catholic”—“‘non-Catholic” division 
is invalid. 

It is regrettable that Christian Education in a Democracy does not supply 
a bibliography, since the thoroughness of this study within its area suggests 
that it might have offered an unusually helpful one. 
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John Julian Ryan’s Beyond Humanism is focused throughout on the 
specific problems of Catholic college education. Its aim is to develop, as 
specifically as possible, a plan to rescue Catholic higher education from any 
compromise with secular education and to turn it entirely to the direct 
service of God, to the sacramentalizing, in Christ, of nature and civilization. 
Like Dr. Gaebelein, Mr. Ryan seeks first of all for the integration that will 
produce a completely Christian education, and envisages the educated man 
not as the possessor of learning but as the possessor of the art of intelligent 
Christian living, as, ideally, “the priest-prophet-maker-ruler.” Believing 
that this art can, under the proper conditions, be effectively taught, Mr 
Ryan declares the first principles of integration to be “those of Charity ... 
and skill.” The Catholic artist is the sole justification of the liberal arts 
college, which must provide him with “the intention and technique needed 
for restoring all things in Christ.” To achieve its goal, the Catholic college, 
while retaining many of the present disciplines, must so redirect them, so 
reshape their communication, that it will be largely transformed into some- 
thing new. 

Like Mr. Ryan’s Idea of a Catholic College, Beyond Humanism is a con- 
stantly exciting work and a controversial one. The number of stimulating 
ideas packed into the relatively few pages and the sometimes unfortunately 
prophetic manner of delivery make almost impossible an adequate descrip- 
tion of the program set forth in this book. Among the items of primary im- 
portance is the role of craftsmanship in education. In what might super- 
ficially be called a wedding of the craft guild and the academic community, 
Mr. Ryan describes the relationship of teacher and student as literally that 
of master and apprentice. The student-apprentice, through the disinterested 
(liberal) study of the arts (making things or giving performances) and 
through the example of the teacher-master (of arts), is to be trained for 
admission into the company of masters. Essential to this plan is a basic 
course in which craftsmanship, or art, itself would be studied, so that its 
philosophy, once understood, would serve to unify all other studies. The 
chapter in which the possibilities of this course, with its interplay between 
concrete making and philosophical principles, are worked out is one of the 
most interesting in the book, and the happy adaptation of Socratic discus- 
sion, workshop, and lecture to a single purpose deserves the closest con- 
sideration by all educators. 

As the emphasis on craftsmanship suggests, Mr. Ryan is constantly aware 
that men, however rational, however committed to a spiritual goal, live and 
act in a physical world and possess bodies as well as minds. It is in protest 
against a too rationalistic education, with its reliance on abstract formulas, 
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that he sets up his ideal of artistic training for artistic action, or, in other 
words, of sensory-intellectual training for sensory-—intellectual action. It is to 
engage the whole human being that he seeks what Jacques Maritain calls 
the freeing of the intuitive power. For Mr. Ryan, therefore, the cogitative 
sense, that power by which a man facing a real situation instinctively yet 
reasonably judges its meaning and its demands, calls for special attention. 
One of the most eloquent and provocative passages in Beyond Humanism 
is that in which this cogitative sense is described as the power naturaliter 
christiana, serving as the link between the spiritual and the sensitive, be- 
tween the intellect-and—will above and the sense—and-impulse below, and 
enabling man to feel the impact of all things as minor incarnations, as phys- 
ical and metaphysical at once. 

So valuable is page after page of Beyond Humanism that every Catholic 
interested in educational theory will read it, and it may be hoped that many 
non-Catholics will also come to know it. Yet the book is, as I have said, 
controversial, and adverse criticisms or objections may well be directed 
against many things in it. The apparently arbitrary and incomplete chapter- 
bibliographies will seem, to some readers, symptomatic. Administrators may, 
with justice, stand aghast at Mr. Ryan’s bland disregard of the practical 
problems posed by such a college as he proposes. Some educators will be 
disturbed by the intensely militant tone (and military imagery) of the 
book—even the Catholic teacher may feel uneasy at being described as “‘an 
officer in charge of the cadets of the Church Militant.” Many readers will 
lament the readiness with which the present system of education is dismissed 
without considered discussion and without recognition of the educational 
theories of other informed and sincere Catholic writers. There is indeed 
some reason to believe that Mr. Ryan may be impatiently urging an ap- 
parent short cut to supernatural ends at the expense of a way that seems 
more complicated but that does possess its own virtues. Finally, the ab- 
solute demands of Mr. Ryan’s theory may lead to serious doubts about the 
practicality of his whole program. In the name of high ideals, Beyond Hu- 
manism urges the Catholic college to rid itself of the mediocre students 
who constitute a large portion of the student body, and to abandon the 
policy of admitting inferior students on the grounds that they might other- 
wise go to non-Catholic colleges. There is no consideration of the possibility 
that Catholic higher education has responsibilities towards young men and 
women of above average, but not of the highest, intelligence. As the stren- 
uous program of Mr. Ryan’s ideal college unfolds, it becomes increasingly 
clear that in fact, if not necessarily in intention, the proposals of Beyond Hu- 
manism would result in the training of a small elite by a small elite; however 
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desirable this training might be, the problem of education for the majority of 
those now in college would seem to remain unchanged. How uncompromising, 
how unreal Mr. Ryan’s demands sometimes become may be illustrated by his 
argument that the Catholic teacher must be ‘“‘a combination of spiritual 
master, master artist, master scientist, leader, and therapist,’’ and must be 
efficient in each role. As the description of an ideal, this might be effective; 
as the statement of a necessary minimum, it is almost meaningless. The 
result of such unqualified language is that Beyond Humanism remains a 
stimulus to thought and to action, but as a whole does not become the guide 
to both that it might have been. 


Boston College Epwarp L. Hirs# 


CosMOLOGY: ELEMENTS OF A CRITIQUE OF THE SCIENCES AND OF Cos- 
MOLOGY. By Fernand Renoirte. Translated from second revised edition by 
James F. Coffey. The Philosophical Series of the Higher Institute of Philoso- 
phy, University of Louvain, Belgium, V. New York: Joseph F. Wagner, 
1950. Pp. xi + 256. $3.50. 

Renoirte has pondered Poincaré, digested Duhem, scrutinized contempo- 
rary Scholastics, and produced a specialized text that centers exclusively 
on the main issues of a reputable philosophy of nature and of science. The 
book is good so far as it goes, and valuable as a depository of some defini- 
tively assured points in the unfinished business of reconstructing an apt 
cosmology for our times. But there are shortcomings, more or less serious. 

Related exclusively ‘‘to the physico-chemical sciences and to the philo- 
sophical problems to which they give rise” (p. xi), the volume is blocked into 
three parts: “‘(1) a critical study of some questions in positive science [pp. 1- 
97]; (2) the elements of a critique of scientific knowledge [pp. 98-174]; (3) 
the elements of cosmology [pp. 175-239] (p. xi). 

Part I successfully formulates and illustrates in terms of physical chemis- 
try what Bridgman has dubbed the “operational definitions” of physical 
science: “all physical properties [are] defined by the description of the process 
by which we are aware of this property and measure it” (pp. 27-28). Hence, 
“a chemical species . . . is a portion of matter which possesses in a constant 
manner a collection of properties measured with precision, properties which 
always go together as an indissoluble bundle” (p. 33). Moreover, “there is 
always a well-marked gap between the measurements of the properties of 
two neighboring species, however similar they may be” (p. 34). Hence “the 
natural classification of the elements is so independent of the property chosen 
as the basis for the classification that the families can be obtained automati- 
cally no matter what property is studied” (p. 48). These points are well made. 
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But precision falters when it is said that “the study of X-rays therefore 
permits us to discover the elements in all their combinations and thus gives 
a proof of their permanence throughout all the chemical combinations” (p. 
54), because scientifically ascertained similarity of structure before and after 
combination neither proves nor disproves permanence of individual identity 
throughout process. This latter is a problem of completely different character. 

Part II undertakes “‘to study successively just what facts, laws and the- 
ories are in physics” (p. 100). And we are told correctly that: “. . . the dis- 
continuity of matter and electricity is not a law but a fact. Laws express 
only the quantitative relations between magnitudes measured approximately. 
But the question can be asked whether the magnitudes which are measured 
vary in a continuous or a discontinuous manner. This is no longer a question 
of the relation between measurements but of the structure of the measure- 
ments themselves. ... We have here, therefore, an experimental affirmation 
on the structure of things and not on their quantitative relations” (pp. 152- 
53). And this insight leads the author to an excellently formulated distinction 
between “quantitative properties and intensive properties” (p. 125), dis- 
tinguished by the fact that “quantities are measured, but intensities are 
marked’”’ (p. 129). It follows that “arithmetical operations performed upon 
quantitative magnitudes have a physical meaning” (p. 126), whereas “‘arith- 
metical operations performed upon the numbers measuring intensive prop- 
erties do not have an immediate physical significance” (p. 129). 

It is clearly noted that “laws do not express the efficient cause of phenom- 
ena” (p. 133). For efficient causality is an “asymmetrical relation which 
unites in one direction, and not reciprocally, a cause with that which is called 
an effect” (p. 134), whereas a law is “‘a functional relation which is not asym- 
metrical and which unites measurements only” (p. 135). And even when / 
occurs as a parameter, “the antecedent precedes the consequent but the 
law does not state that the first is the efficient cause of the second” (p. 136). 
These remarks are well taken. But precision falters when Renoirte espouses 
an ideal of epistemological absolutism that clashes with tradition and in- 
corporates the worst features of Poincaré’s conventionalism. For the author 
claims that “since all bodies influence one another, in order to express a 
law with perfect exactness it would be necessary to take into account every- 
thing that exists. The only true law would be the total description of the 
world” (p. 146). But this is to restrict truth to humanly impossible state- 
ments of complete comprehension and absolute adequacy, and conversely 
to endorse and encourage a sort of irresponsible agnosticism. For from scienti- 
fic research of the highest calibre “only a schematic image of reality is ob- 
tained” (p. 146), presumably not true and hence untrustworthy. 
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Nor is this latent scepticism corrected by the just claim that: “. . . phys- 
ical theory is not based on experience, it is confirmed by experience. In other 
words, physical theory does not start from experimental facts; rather it 
tries to show where one must start in order to have experimental results. Or 
again, physical theory attempts to discover what are the fundamental 
properties which ought to be attributed to things, and what relations must 
be established between the changes of these properties in order to permit 
the deduction of other relations equivalent to those given in observation” 
(p. 131). For this precise description tends to portray what physical knowl- 
edge man possesses as a more or less arbitrary construction of scientific in- 
telligence. And the issue explodes when it is remarked that “the physicist 
does not pretend therefore to give a real explanation. The most that he 
affirms can be expressed as follows: things are of an unknown nature, but 
they behave in such a way that if these particular measuring processes are 
applied to them, numbers will be obtained having approximately these re- 
lations between them”’ (p. 155). Renoirte realizes that the function of theory 
is to “explain” phenomena, and that “explains” is a logical relation whereby 
laws are implied in theory and deducible from it (p. 162). And he therefore 
concludes that “‘if all the experimentable conclusions so far deduced coin- 
cide with the actually observed facts, then the theory is a good one even 
though no one can say it is true” (pp. 172-73). 

This issue of scientific truth is important and must be confronted. What 
Renoirte and others appear to forget is that logical truth formally resides in 
the judgment or statement. Every statement, however, expresses a relation 
between at least two arguments (subject and predicate, if you will). It is 
furthermore inevitable that the relata be subsumed under some one or other 
conceptual scheme whence, in particular, their names are constructively 
derived. Moreover the logical truth of a (relational) statement is itself a 
relation of conformity to the state of affairs in question. And it is sufficient 
that this conformity be negative, not positive, inadequate, not comprehen- 
sive and complete. It is therefore crucial to observe that the truth of a state- 
ment certifies the relation that it expresses but does not authorize as uniquely 
correct the conceptual scheme in terms of which the relata are named or 
described. This is to say that things do not have proper names but that they 
are ontologically related. A verified physical law is a true statement in so 
far as it expresses a relation between constructively conceptualized relata 
that is identical, so far as it goes, with a real relation between ontologically 
structured phenomena. This relation, once validly enshrined in a physical 
law, is a permanent scientific acquisition. It may be absorbed but will recur 
again in a newly formulated conceptual scheme of later theory. For a physical 
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law characterizes the field of a relation, the domain and counterdomain of 
which are isomorphic with real states of affairs that are themselves the field 
of a real relation. True scientific knowledge thus is a relation of identity 
(partial, perhaps, but asymptotically progressive) between two relations, 
one real because its relata are real, and the other rational because its relata 
are conceptualized. Progress from one conceptual scheme to another and 
better one is a matter of efficient methodology, not truth. And choice be- 
tween two conceptually irreducible but equally verifiable theories is pre- 
cisely that—a matter of choice, not of truth. 

Part III is properly cosmological and is dedicated to ‘‘(1) an exposition 
of mechanism .. . ; (2) the solution of some problems raised by dynamism; 
(3) the classical exposition of the notions of prime matter and substantial 
form; (4) a critical exposition of the proofs of the hylomorphic theory” (p. 
181). Because the treatment is in general responsibly mature, one regrets 
the more that Renoirte employs the questionable tag: “the ultimate ex- 
planation of all things” (p. v) as the philosopher’s task, and unabashedly 
confesses that “‘we wish to find a sufficient proof for the hylomorphic theory” 
(p. 212), as if it were a dogma to be defended at all costs rather than a dis- 
covery that experience may or may not disclose to conscientious analysis. 
These are methodological blemishes. 

It is Renoirte’s contention, open to serious criticism in default of ac- 
ceptable proof, that “substantial change, in the strict sense of the term, is 
not necessary for the proof of hylomorphic theory” (p. 226). But it would be 
sufficient. For “if there are substantial changes, then it follows that the 
substances are essentially composed. But we do not know, as a matter of 
fact, if there are substantial changes in the strictly material world” (p. 225). 
For “‘all the bodies have all the properties, only in different degrees. Since a 
change in degree does not necessarily involve a change in nature, the proper- 
ties give no criterion for discerning a change in the strictly material world” 
(p. 225). Nor is this all. For “in the strictly material world we have no cri- 
terion for affirming that such a body is one and only one substance” (p. 225). 
Substantial change, therefore, in the strictly material world of physics and 
chemistry eludes successful investigation on two crucial counts: (1) there is 
no scientific criterion for determining the individual subjects of change, if 
any; (2) there is no scientific criterion for ascertaining the magnitude of 
the change, if any. But since no measurement process whatever can deliver 
anything other than changes of degree, it is a mistake to suppose that there 
ever was or ever could be a scientific criterion for an affirmation of substantial 
unity or essential difference. These are matters of philosophic estimate and 
of metaphysical judgment which interpret and evaluate the factual evidence 
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on which they depend indeed but transcend in character. There is no “proof” 
of essential differences. But there may be many good reasons for affirming 
that they exist. This painful confusion reappears by contrast when Renoirte 
later concedes that ‘‘we have here [in organic assimilation] beyond all possible 
doubt an example of substantial change” (p. 226). For the criterion here is 
not scientific, but blandly philosophic. 

To the too long list of alternative (or accumulative) “arguments” for 
hylomorphism, Renoirte adds his own. It runs as follows: “in order to be 
material, it is necessary and sufficient for an object to be spatio-temporal” 
(p. 233); “it must be in some place at successive moments” (p. 235), and the 
crucial inquiries are: ‘“What is the nature of a being which has its duration 
by passing through mutually exclusive instants?” (p. 237), “What is a sub- 
stance which becomes?” (p. 237), not becomes different, even accidentally, 
but simply becomes successively. The answer proposed is hylomorphism, 
expounded in terms of determination and determinability. 

This analysis is curious, confused, and inconclusive. It is curious because 
at a time when relativity theory and quantum mechanical indeterminacy 
are the co-ordinates of physical research, Renoirte resurrects and belabors 
an insight more properly Newtonian. In the contemporary context it is diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to be seriously impressed by the dictum that “to be 
material is to be spatio-temporal.” The analysis is confused and confusing 
because it is not clear whether “spatio-temporal” is reducible to the cate- 
gories of quantity-quality, or rather refers to the altogether different context 
of contingent existence and conservation or continuous creation. If the for- 
mer, one is indeed led to the act-potency structure of substance and acci- 
dents. But since Descogs it has been clear that this structure does not im- 
ply hylomorphism. If the latter, then one is led to hylomorphism wherever 
act-potency occurs after the manner of Bonaventure and the Scotists. But 
this is a profitless pursuit. The analysis is inconclusive because Renoirte 
fails to distinguish between “succession” and “in succession.” Succession 
involves change and, when the change is great enough, implies hylomor- 
phism. But “in succession” neither involves nor implies either. I fear that 
Renoirte’s conception of a “being which has its duration by passing through 
mutally exclusive instants” (p. 237) is the construct of an imagination over- 
impressed by the familiarity of a too real time. There are indeed irreversible 
phases of things in process but there are no instants which exclude each other 
among the world’s furniture. 

There is a topical index and an index of proper names. The format is good 
and the typography excellent. But I note the following errors: p. 4, line 19, 
for “charges” read “changes”’; p. 29, line 7, for “most” read “more”; p. 158, 
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line 28, delete “‘it”; p. 188, line 17, for “in” read “‘is”; p. 191, line 9, for 
“Ray” read “Rey”; and p. 231, line 24, for ‘“‘possible’”’ read “impossible.” 


Woodstock College JosernH T. Car, S.J. 


CONNAISSANCE DU TEMPS. By Ernest Huant. Paris: Lethielleux, 1950. 
Pp. 155. 350 frs. 

The author here undertakes to depict “the spectacular agreement that ob- 
tains between the results of a direct analysis of elementary time-conscious- 
ness and the latest reports of modern science concerning the time-concept”’ 
(p. 129). For “if it is completely absurd to pretend to examine the problem 
of time from a unique philosophical or psychological point of view, thus 
overlooking strictly scientific data, it would be equally fatuous to follow the 
opposite procedure and lop off whatever contributions psychological analysis 
can bring to the purely physical aspect of the problem” (p. 123). And if one 
adopts the mathematical metaphor of “convergent waves” as a transcendent 
vocabulary for all time-fields, the conclusion is offered on an ambitious scale 
that “the converging waves of time . . . reveal a fundamental structural law 
of the entire universe” (p. 152). The information here deployed is vast and 
accurate in the main, the presentation is vibrant and clear even when trans- 
formed into analogical mathematics, the correlations interesting if not al- 
ways important or profound. But the final integration is more sincere than 
successful. Cosmic formulae are not so handily constructed. 

The brochure first describes the role of time in classical mechanics, rela- 
tivity theory, and the contemporary physics of quanta (pp. 17-64). The 
upshot is that: “‘. .. passing from the determined or determining object in 
motion of classical mechanical theory on to the ‘world line’ of an event in 
the four dimensional relativity continuum, then to the quantum discon- 
tinuities governed by the indeterminacy relation, we have witnessed with 
surprise the complete disappearance of the concept of time which once ap- 
peared to form the invisible framework of our sensory perceptions. In its 
place arose an energy function . . . ultimately reducible to a function of pre- 
dictions, subject to probability ratios” (p. 121). 

In “Time and Biology” (pp. 82-118) we are informed that “from a chrono- 
logical point of view functional simultaneities make precise the fundamental 
notion, latent in so many biological theories, that the organism is more than 
a sum of its parts, and makes possible an image, if not a definition, of an 
organism as the common locus of functional simultaneities in process” (pp. 
89-90). 

In “Time and Psychology” (pp. 119-38) it is noted that “past and future 
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are integrated into consciousness by two forms of absences, differentiated 
for us by varying possibilities of action” (p. 121). For the past one knows 
that he no longer possesses these possibilities of action. And the future is 
psychologically inconceivable “except as the area of possibilities of action” 
(p. 128). But here “action means first of all and above all choice among these 
possibilities” (p. 128). Thus in a global conspectus: “... the future is the 
domain of possibilities of presence and arrangement and different interac- 
tions of electrons, protons, photons, the total result of which will effect the 
impact of a photon on our senses or scientific registering apparatus. The 
future is precisely the locus of multiple possibilities that control the oc- 
currence of this impact. From the possible to the matter of accomplished 
fact, or more exactly, to the accomplishment of the same, action will proceed 
following the path of the probability functions which we have seen first in- 
trude upon and then dominate all of modern physics” (pp. 128-29). 

Moreover “we have the inherited habit of characterizing the present mo- 
ment by the actual perception of some phenomenon. ... But the present of 
our perception is already the past for the phenomenon by means of which 
we desire to characterize the present exactly. .. . Hence the present is a notion 
so restricted that it is destroyed by the very fact that it is achieved”’ (p. 
131). Hence “we rediscover in psychology also the identical influence of the 
observer on the observable that has proven to be the major preoccupation 
of all modern physics” (p. 132). 

This sample correlation is typical of the others presented. They are inter- 
esting, if not always important or profound. It is inevitable that there should 
appear on the fringe of science ambitious books that are at least impatient 
and premature when they are not implausible or preposterous. There is no 
index. 


Woodstock College Josern T. Crark, S.J. 


Jouann Georc HAMANN: AN EXISTENTIALIST. By Walter Lowrie. Prince- 
ton: Princeton Theological Seminary, 1950. Pp. 44. $.75. 

Walter Lowrie, the distinguished translator and biographer of Kierke- 
gaard, has now called our attention to one of the major influences upon 
Kierkegaard: Johann Georg Hamann. The Danish thinker often referred 
to his German predecessor in matters concerning the nature of faith, the 
place of humor in religious writings, the distinction between historical and 
eternal truths, and the appropriate style for conveying non-systematic 
truths. Hence there is solid historical ground for Lowrie’s association of 
Hamann with the existentialist movement. Rightly, however, the author 
is suspicious of the present free-and-easy use of the term “existentialism.” 
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Hence he takes the trouble to offer a definition of this standpoint. It covers 
not only opposition to systematic idealism but also a positive concern for 
man’s relation with the living God, the historical character of man as corre- 
lated with the historical Incarnation, and the need for a total response to 
God on man’s part, such that the passions as well as reason are brought into 
play. This is a minimum basis upon which at least all members of the re- 
ligious wing of existentialism would agree. Since these features are also 
prominent in Hamann, he can be included in the ancestry of existentialism 
as so described. 

Although this is only a forty-four page pamphlet, it is packed with inter- 
esting details and suggestive excerpts from Hamann’s writings. The essay 
is divided into two parts, the first being mainly biographical and the second 
a brief analysis of Hamann’s major works. Hamann was born in Kénigsberg 
in 1730, attended the university there for a while, was won over by friends 
to the Enlightenment, and went to London on a trip that proved disastrous 
both financially and morally. While in London, however, he underwent a 
deep religious experience and conversion, induced by a heartfelt reading of 
the Bible as a message addressed personally to himself. Hamann emerged a 
firm believer in Christ’s divinity, a staunch Lutheran, and a firm opponent 
of the Enlightenment. After a number of vagaries he settled down in his 
native city to a life of meditation and writing, carried on under squalid 
conditions. He was on friendly terms with the leading rationalists in Ger- 
many: Kant, Herder, Mendelssohn, and Nicolai, as well as with Lavater 
and Jacobi. His friendship for the former group did not prevent him, how- 
ever, from making radical attacks upon their position. 

Hamann’s style is extremely allusive, obscure, and aphoristic, making it 
difficult for us to pierce through to his meaning. Even Goethe, who ad- 
mired him greatly and followed his practical advice scarcely at all, admitted 
that Hamann wrote sibylline utterances that required several readings to 
be grasped. This stood in the way of popular acceptance of his views, but 
he was willing to pay this price in order to distinguish his approach from 
that of the rationalists. Among his best books are Socratic Memorabilia, 
Esthetics in a Nutshell, and Golgatha and Scheblimini. Hamann broached 
many themes that are now central for existentialism and for neo-orthodox 
Protestantism. His stress upon the Bible as opposed to ecclesiastical au- 
thority, faith as confidence, the impotence and impudence of rational proofs 
in divine matters, and similar contentions not only rehabilitated Luther in 
an age of rationalism but also provided ammunition for Kierkegaard and 
the crisis theologians. 

Lowrie apparently wrote this essay without knowledge of the historical- 
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critical edition of Hamann’s Sdmiliche Werke now being edited by Josef 
Nadler and published by Thomas-Morus Presse (Verlag Herder, Vienna), 
Nadler spent twenty-five years preparing this new text, the first to include 
the entire Nachlass and to incorporate the changes indicated by Hamann 
for the books published during his own lifetime. Nadler’s edition is to be in 
six volumes, the first two of which have already been issued (1949-50). Any 
really thorough analysis and criticism of Hamann’s thought will have to be 
based upon this edition. Lowrie also makes roundabout reference to Nadler’s 
own study, the exact title of which is Johann Georg Hamann: Der Zeuge 
des Corpus Mysticum (Salzburg: Miiller Verlag, 1949). This is an indis- 
pensable but not a definitive study on the “Magus of the North” and his 
eighteenth-century environment. 


St. Louis University James COLLINS 


ONTOLOGIE DER PERSONLICHKEIT. By Manfred Thiel. Berlin: Springer- 
Verlag, 1950. Pp. xxiii + 635. 

The author of this book warns us explicitly against passing final judg- 
ment upon what is only the first of three closely connected volumes. Ap- 
parently the second volume is already in the publisher’s hands and is being 
kept from publication only by economic reasons. Certain themes are barely 
mentioned here, the reader being referred to an extensive treatment to be 
given them in subsequent volumes. Moreover it is difficult to determine 
the exact proportions of the author’s doctrine. He devotes only a few pages, 
for instance, to the problems of God and a supernatural revelation, and 
it is impossible to know whether he intends to add to these remarks later 
on. Hence it is somewhat perilous to base a critical report upon this first 
volume alone. 

Nevertheless, some notion of Thiel’s general tendencies is even now 
forthcoming. His book is symptomatic of what may prove to be a new phase 
in German philosophy. It was perhaps to be expected that the nation which 
gave birth to the great systematists should be the breeding ground of the 
existentialist reaction against systematic pretensions in philosophy. The 
German existentialists agreed with Kierkegaard in challenging Hegel’s 
notion that a complete, organic system of truth is within the competence 
of the human mind. It was fashionable during the last two decades for 
philosophers to disclaim the ideal of systematic construction. A counter- 
current was bound to set in, however, and Thiel’s treatise represents a swing 
in the opposite direction. One of its major aims is to give system a respectable 
place once more in philosophical discussion. As such, this purpose is a com- 
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mendable one, since reason can never permanently forego its right to bring 
its findings to a coherent, well-organized, thoroughly sifted condition. 

But there are systems and systems. Unfortunately Thiel believes that 
the systematic ideal can be saved only by reviving the tradition of Ger- 
man idealism. Hence his ontology is primarily a doctrine of the self-develop- 
ment of the concept. He subscribes to the Hegelian contention that the 
concept undergoes self-diremption, dichotomizing itself into thought and 
being. Taken abstractly by itself, each pole is an empty schema requiring 
concrete filling. The special sciences are not equal to the task of healing 
the breach between thought and being, the universal and the particular. 
This is rather the task of ontology, which is the supreme human discipline. 
It has both a speculative and a practical moment, embracing what are 
usually called metaphysics and ethics. Hence it is always an ontology of 
personality: the reunion of thought and being occurs in man and occurs 
there as a moral triumph as well as an intellectual one. 

Thiel does not display an anachronistic desire to resurrect classical 
absolute idealism in its original form. In his speculative sections, he brings 
in the new evidence from physics, biology, and the other sciences. Emphasis 
is laid upon space, time, and evolutionary genesis as the interpretative 
principles for studying how beings actualize themselves and communicate 
with each other. This framework is not meant to provide any comfort to 
realism but to demonstrate the “distance” which the concept develops 
within itself between mind and object. That this is not merely a revival of 
Hegel’s notion of “self-alienation of the concept” seems to be indicated by 
the absence (at least in the first volume) of any identification between the 
concept and the divine mind. For this same reason Thiel disagrees with 
Hegel about whether the system of truth can ever be completed. He holds 
that every achieved result generates a new movement beyond itself toward 
the horizon of being in its fullness. This goes beyond Hegel’s doctrine of 
the sublation of every synthesis save the final one, since in principle there 
can be no final one. Otherwise the dynamism of philosophical research would 
be quenched. 

This substitution of approximation for definitive roundness of system 
betrays the influence of existentialism. Thiel appropriates some of Heideg- 
ger’s ideas about the orientation of man toward being and the incom- 
mensurability between being as such and every particular embodiment 
of being. He thinks that Heidegger tends toward anthropocentrism, how- 
ever, and proposes that the all-embracing concept, rather than man, be 
placed at the center of speculation. Jaspers and Plotinus are mentioned 
with the greatest respect. They contribute to the theory of the eternal 
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progression of thought and its inability to reach the supreme unity. This 
leads to an attitude of constant self-transcendence with respect to any 
conceptual formulation of the real. Jaspers also helps to account for the 
ethical tone of the approach. Thiel makes a review of the leading ethical 
philosophies since Kant, including Max Scheler’s study of the material 
content of ethics and Nicolai Hartmann’s hypothesis of a spiritual but 
wholly immanent pattern of conduct. Thiel recognizes the need to synthe- 
size the motif of personality development and that of social morality. In f 
the latter sphere he advocates a free, socialistic state as the German answer 
to the conflicting Russian and American socio-political orders. But he 
warns that the state is not self-enlivening. It requires inspiration and 
direction from a philosophy that views man as open to being and ever in 
search of a healing of the wound caused by the internal split of the concept. 

Despite its !ength and comprehensive survey of scientific and philosophical 
opinions, this book does not accomplish very much. Its leading principles 
are the commonplaces of systematic absolute idealism brought up to date. 
Its importance lies rather in the fact that it indicates a new trend to stress 
the idealistic foundations of existentialism and to give it systematic formula- 
tion. But Thiel’s dogmatic affirmations about the nature and self-articulation 
of the concept in and through human personality are not as yet given critical 
justification. The perspectives opened up by this ontology of personality 
remain blurred and hypothetical. 


St. Louis University James COLLINS 
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